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Dear Chief: With your 

(Course and your great help 

encouragement I am go- 

right over the top. Lam 

6 a week now and 

I had only a 

education 

when I started with you 

$n noelectrica! experience. 

Your lessons were easy and 

dear and | owe my success 

—R M. Hines, 1664 

Street, Chicago 
nois. 


DVERTISI. 


Jumps from $3 to $26 a Day 
Mr. Cooke: If it had not been for your Course 1 
would still be plugging away for $3 a day. Instead 
I have all the work I can do and my earnings run 
as high as $23 to $26 a day. I owe all my success 


{o your training 


.—Edward A. Lehmann, 1521 


Market St., Oakland. California. 





to Get 


Know How 
the Big 


Dp 


Will You Learn the Secret of 
Lehmann’s ana Hines’ Success? 
Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK THAT TELLS ALL 


- ‘ oon 


ts RE 


It sounds too good to bé true—it’s hard to believe—that 
thousands of men like the two pictured here could step 
out of small pay, no-future jobs and earn $3500 to $10,000 


a year in Electricity. 
dreds of men have done. 
experience 


jobs they hold. 


What was “the something’ that brought 
these men big pay and’ quick success? What 
makes it possible for them to earn from two 
to four times more than you are able to earn 
working hard every day? They couldn't have 
used ordinary methods because other men 
who tried them have failed. They must have 
gotten hold of something new—something 
different—something that matches electricity 
itself. And electricity, you know, is the world’s 
greatest business, growing with leaps and 
bounds every year and continually demanding 
more and more trained men. 


No matter what you may have heard about 
home-training-——no matter what kind of work 
you are doing now—you owe it to yourself to 
find out the secret of these men’s success—to 
find out about Cooke Training which has 
already lifted hundreds of other men into the 


Yet that’s just what many hun- 
Most of them had no previous 
ali of them kept right on with their regular 
jobs and used spare time only, to prepare for the big-pay 





big-pay class, and 
which today offers 
you one of the 
world’s greatest 
opportunities. 


helped hundreds of 
men into Big-Pay 
Electrical Jobs, 











Chief Engineer 
Cooke has prepared a wonderfully interesting 
book printed in colors with 64 pages and over 
100 pictures, telling all about electricity, the 
opportunities it offers young men and what 
these opportunities mean to you. This is the 
same book that started so many other men 
on the road to big pay. It’s free and it may 
help you like it helped them. Anyway send for 
the book and decide for yourself. 


There is no obligation on your part and no 
agent will call on you. Mail the Coupon 
Now, to— 


L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer 
L. L. COOKE SCHOOL OF ELECTRICITY 
Owned and operated by CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
2150 Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Seen’ 


1. 


el el ell elle eee tele 


ILL. 


Cooke, Chict 
Dept.78, 


2150 Lawrence Ave., 
cago, Iilinois 


Send me your free book about Electricity 
and proof that the men you have trained are 
holding big-pay jobs. I understand no agent 
will call on me and I won't be obligated to 
take your Course. 
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Follow this Man! 


cret Serviee Operator 38: Is on the Job 


Follow him through all the excitement of his chase of the counterfeit gang. 
See how a crafty operator works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand 
in the murdered girl’s room! The detective’s cigarette case is handled by 
the unsuspecting gangster, and a great mystery is solved. Better than 
fiction. It’s true, every word of it. No obligation. Just send the coupon. 


E R «& Vo The Confidential Reports 
: No. 38 Made to His Chief 
And the best part of it all is this. It may open your eyes to the great 


future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print Expert. More men are 
needed right now. This school has taken men just like you and trained 


them for high official positions. 


This is the kind of work you would 


like. Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


Earn $2500 to $10000 a Year 


You study at home in spare time 


No advance education is needed. Any man who can 
read and write, and think can make gooc A won 
tells all about w thers have done 
i res of real crimes and the men who 

solved . We'll send you a FREE copy with the 

ree ts. Get the special offer now being made. 

Mai! the coupon. 

UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14.08 Chicago, Hlinois 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 14-08 Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligation whatever, send me 
your new, fully illustrated Free book on Finger Prints and 
your offer of a FREE course in Secret Service Intelligence 
and the Free Professional Finger Print Outfit. 
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AZZIT 

e one st 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 


Hiave you seen the latest Jazz 
instrument Everybody is 
talking about the curious, un- 
sual “‘Jazzitha.”” If you hear 
it you will want to own one 
Boy!—what music! Play all 
the song hits immediately; ab- 

solutely no instructio r lessons necessary——music 1s 
written in number 
WwW : The ‘‘Jazzitha’’ is made of fine grained hard wood with 
$150 a eek! specially designed metal sound box Handsomely dero- 
Clip coupon below for these 3 rated and beautifully finished in lacquer—19 inches in 
Auto Lessons. I'll send them length. VP layed with bar and pick 
absolutely FREE and without 
any obligation whatever! I'll N Mo 
PROVE that I will train you at Send oO ney 
home in your spare time for the Just your name and address. When Jazzitha 
tremendous money-making op- and sheet music arrive, pay postman only 
portunities ip Shie gigantic $1.47—plus a few cents extra for postage 
! ether you’re / . 
py = od or ote FREE—“" every instrument we will include 3 
extra Jazzitha strings worth 2% 
hooling 4 


JUST OUT Book of 5 Lateat Song His. 


written in numbers 


a 
Sob that pays ep ro $10,000 @ THE JAZZ STUDIOS, 2512-41 Ave., Dept.516, Long Island City, N.Y° 
year—or a Business of your own 
“Job-Way’* Training 
Book atso Ls ob 


u- 


outfits | 
xtra charve. Get 


MEXICAN 
all 


the Fi Quic W. COOKE . RN, rel 
the Facts. Act ht a PRD AL Enginest . 4 K yw 
ons Cnicaco Moror bd s TO 
TRAINING CORPORATION : \ 


1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago. Dept.78# $ ] 
Rush Lessons, Book, and Particulars FREE to: E ! 
To get the names of Gem-lovers everywhere, and tell you 
about a Marvelous NEW GEM matching the finest genuine 
Olemond 81 DE-B Y-SIDE-—same perfect cut, dazzling stee- 
Adaress csitgaaetaiuat-ar eAmmnnamenaR x blue brilliancy and flashing rainbow fire, GUARANTEED 
FOR Li ASS yee low in prise, wa give EE this beat 
Have You H 4 Bubbling Over many colore joxicen Lucky Stone ve with fire, 
Ever Read Picture-Play Magazine? With Screen News = mh antes se eee tbeke postineay tent 
PRICE, 25 CENTS Wexicau Gem importing Co, Oopt. AFSL, 


REE 10 DAYS TRIAL- GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


a PA The Perfect Writing 
aN Instrument 
Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil without @ miss, skip 
ar blur. Its steady, uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soi) bands, 
Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies ed prevents clogging. 


fe 
. — o. 2 io complicated mechanism 
aton. time with original copy in ink. Bear " efdae OF get out of order. 
down as hard as you like without 


fear of bending, spreading, in- jv The Writing, 


— 
juring or distorting its point and MISPHERE 
14 Kt. solid a gold band on satety HE n 


gold : Screw cap, gold self-filling 
point, “~ lever and gold clip. Made of fin- 
o> ese est highly polished black material. 


Name 








AS w An Instrument of Refinement 
Egnal in size, workmanship and quality to any 2 ; ompe tition, 

$7, $. or $9 fountain pen Sane NO aort - Write aCCO! Sts Send for an Inko- 

name and address plainly. Specify if you want jies size. ball-like graph or write 

Pay postman $2.98 plus stage on delivery If within ten days hard pmeeth round for special sale 

You are not entirely satisfied, return it and we’!| refund your money. Fite prvned a pa plan booklet. 
INKOGR APH CO., INC. 185-19 Centre St, NewYork,N.Y. writing, in, tn 
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66 " 
Travel—For “Uncle Sam 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS—MEN—BOYS 18 
CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS) 
$1700 TO $2700 YEAR 7 (BGR C23 eee, n 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. vo with ti). Sample Railway. Pos “bes 

Paid Vacations. rth. yo " 
Common Education Sufficient 


MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


gover 
men, up 





farzine wher 
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Bolivia 
andell Fur Trimming 


esa bargain price and easy terms besides! The rich 
gance of this coat will appeal to every well dressed 
oman, The material is of fine quality wool bolivia while 
collar and cuffs are of richly colored Mandell fur. The 
des are made in novel panel effect of self material attrac- 
ely trimmed with rows of neat buttons. Entire garment 
warmly interlined and fully lined with silk satin de chine. 
lack or French blue. Sizes 34 to 44. Length 47 inches. 


Order by No. C-12F. Terms $1.00 with coupon, then 
only $4.85 a month. Total Bargain Price only $29.98. 


6 Months 
to Pay! 


ve this stylish fall coat and never miss the money. With 
liberal easy payment plan you send only a small amount 
h month, so little you can easily save it out of the nickels 
ind dimes you would otherwise fritter away. Try it and see. 
nd only $1.00 deposit. We'll send you the coat on approval. 
dge it for yourself. You take no risk. Your deposit in- 
lantly returned if you say so. If perfectly satisfied take 
months to pay. But act now while this offer lasts 


iia 


- | 
I 
s 


rabd 
send 
cost, 
Mea, 
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Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 1928 West 35th Street, Chicago 


lenclose $1 deposit. Send Bolivia Coat No. C-12F. If J am not periectly 
satisfied I can return it and get my money back. Otherwise J wil! pay $4.85 
a month until I have paid $29.95 in all. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








Agents and Help Wanted 





plat- 
chan- 
Decie 
York. 


EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, 
deliers, bedsteads Outfits furnished 
Laboratories, 1135 Broadway, New 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, 
Soaps, Extraets, *erfumes, Toilet Guvuods. 
Experience unnecessary Carnation Co., 
Dept. 2860, St. Louis, Mo 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, 
nishing everything: men and women $ 
$100 weekly operating our “Specialty 
Factories” anywhere Booklet free. 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 
N. J. 


fur- 


BIG MONEY 
owner buys gold 
eharge $1.50, make 


AND FAST SALES. Every 
init — for his auto. You 
$1.3 Ten orders daity 
~ 9 Write for natehiaiiens and free sam- 

%. American Monogram Co., Dept. 170, 
East Orange, N. J. 


AGENTS—-NEW 
earn $50.00 to 
shirts direct te 
perience needed Represent 
facturer Write now for 
Madison Manufacturers, 564 
York, 


PLAN, makes 
$100.00 weekly, 
wearer No eapital 


it easy to 
selling 
or ex- 
manu- 


Broadway, . New 


AGENTS—$60-$125 A 
samples Gold letters for 
windows Metallic Letter Co., 
Chicago 


WEEK. Free 
stores and office 
428 N. Clark, 





Women 
famously 
$3.50 to 
men and 
outfit. 


BOSTON MADE FROCKS for 
and = Children-—nationally known 
popular From mill to wearers 

0 Great income producers for 
agents Write for selling 
Mills, B-19, Melrose, Mass. 


women 
sosworth 


AGENTS: 9c AN HOTR TO ADVER- 
tise and distribute samples te consumers. 
Write quick for territog and particulars. 
American Products Company, 6549 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES Intro- 
duce “Chieftain’’ Guaranteed Shirts 23 for 
$4.95 No capital experience needed. 
Your Pay Daily Cincinnati Shirt Company, 
Secy 19215, Cincinnati, Ohio 


\GENTS 
New 2 for 1 
children 

’ lors, 
will d 
45011, 


$91.50 WEEKLY 
Insured Hosiery for men, women, 
Silk heathers, wool 57 styles 
Samples furnished Spare time 
Marochee Textile Company, Card 
Cincinnati, Ohi 


Introducing 


EVERY 
dusters Bi 
lars Free 
Louis, Mo, 


AUTOIST 
« Profit 


National 1 


Mitten 


will 
s Particu- 
St 


MAKING 


A BI SIN} Ss or 
' plate 


YOUR OWN 
arkling Gla 1 1 


‘ 
free I 


oetp Wanted Male 


Men, Women, xys, Girls, 17 to 65 

to accept Government Positions 

7 50, traveling or stationary, write 
Ozment, 308, St. Loui Me., immedi- 


EARN $120 to $250 monthly 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector We 
cure position for you after completion of 

ome-study course money 
Excellent opportunity WwW 
Booklet, CM-28, Stand 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Business 


$115-$400 MONTHLY PAID 
tion office positions Free passe 
ence unneressary Write Baker 
(ABM), Star Bldg s Loui M 


Ry. Sta- 
experi- 
Supt. 


ESTABLISH YOURSELF--AT 
As a Photographic Expert Make 
while learning Write at once 
rary Offe Internationa 
1406, 3601 Michigan Ave 


HOME 

75 a week 
for Tempo- 
Studios, Dept 


Chicago. 


MEN WANTING 
railway mail clerk and other govt 
9125 to $225 month. Write for 
Mokane A-41, Denver Col 


FOREST RANGER, 


positions 
particulars 





Help Wanted — Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN dec wating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind 





Farm Lands 


HERE'S YOUR LAND $1) down and 
$10 a month twenty aeres of my best 
land near lakes an wns in central Michi- 
gan for $400, or ten acres for $250 _ Write 
at once for free picture hook 
Swigart, S-1276 First Natl 
Chicago, 


K w. 
Sank Sista ’ 





Schools 


MAKE $75 to $250 
Picture, Portrait and ¢ 
Camera Free—-F\ 

York Institute 

1 W 1 st 


WEEKLY 
mmervial 
spe 








Coins and Stamps 


OLD MONEY WANTED. Will 
: ’ th I 





ST-STU-T-T-TERING And 
Cured at lHlome Instructive & 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Arcade, 
ville Ave., Chicago, Ill 


1126 Gg 





PATENTS. 
preliminary examination, 
Highest references Best 
ness assured Watson E 
Lawyer, 644 G &t., 


Send sketch or 
results, 
Coleman, 
Washington, By 


INVENTIONS COMME 
Patented or umpate nted 
Fisher Mfg. Co., Enright, 
Mo 


PATENTS—wWrite for free G : 
and “Record of Invention Blank’® 
disclosing inventions Send model @ 
of savension for Inspection and Insti 
Fre Terms reasonable Viet 

Ninth, Washington, D. C, 


a. 


INVENTORS—Write for our guide 
“How to Get Your Patent,’’ and evidem 
invention blank. Send model or sketh 
Inspection and Instructions ree. 
reasonable. Randolph & Co., 
Washington, D. C 

PATENT-SENSE 
for inventors seeking 
its Write Lacey & 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Valuable 

largest Geserved pri: 
Lacey, T10 FP 
Established 186%, 


book 





Detectives Wanted 


unnecessary; are 

reports; selari« 
an Foreign Dette 
Mo. 


MEN 
make secret 
expenses 
tive Agency, 


Experience 
investigations ; 
frite Ameri 
114, St. Louis 


DETECTIVES EARN’ BIG 
Travel Excellent opportunity 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, 
Government Detective, 1968 Broa 
New York 
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DOWN 
farket 
decline 


x both 


PROF = 
miy t 
p or by a when 5 
fit either ways 
xplain Paul Kaye 
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How to Entertain 


PL AYSs MUSICAL 
re minstrel 

teville art 
entertainmer 

handbook 

free T 
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Ever Read 








Sea Stories Magazine? xin 
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They Jeered at Me- 


But I Made Them Applaud Me 
Three Weeks Later! 


me so hard 
positions where 
brilliant hic 
igi hard worl but 
te | mh th ability to talk 
realize that spe nyely to give the appear Send for This A 
ere dificult than 1 ‘ { ‘ing efficient and sk 1 . eth 
Everyone appeared s 

oxtile, Suddenly In 15 Minutes a Day 
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uldtently i 


work 


wing 
thre ¢ 
cleverly anda 


mazing Book 





hye What 15 Minutes a Day 
hd wanted to slink 
mut of that ree Will Show You 
ike a Whipped « 

t I puller ' 


together 


tion, popularii NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Today 1 always Nave 2 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1758, Chicago, Ill 
my —commane i an t————=-NOW SENT FREE 
able & — North Ameri Institute 
casion te nie any , Mi iad 
emergency wit! t the 
right word 
eomnphlished 
developing 
in bus ‘ ( peech. possessed by 
club work ed by so few—by simply 
hig miserably day in the privacy 
Ouldn’t I 1 easily and flu m this most fascinating 
like other ‘ talked? Often no magic, no trick 
ore not ba 
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p ecoming a powerful and 
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ADVERT 








Ineed YOU with 100 firms | 
BEGGING ME to send 
them more DRAFTSMEN. 
Many offer to take BEGINNERS, 
at $50 a WEEK. Graduates can 
start at $90 and $100! GET BUSY! 


Drafting is the BIG field, men. Every industry you 
can name BEGINS with the draftsman. Without me- 
chanical drawings—by the thousands—every shop in 

) 


Dd. 
5 SHORTAGE of draftsmen 
that brings this offer: J will furnish all instruments, sup- 
plies, eventothetable,tothose who start now! 
Don't give me the ex- 


PAY AS You GO cuse that you have no 


ready moncy for this golden opportunity. I ic not so 
interested in cash; I want your epericstion. 5 want at 
|, least 200 men te start right now want them ready to 

recommend by Spring! We will get a flood of Ictters 
saying ‘‘send us draftsmen,” from every sort of indus- 
trial and engineering concern, and we musi make good. 

The first week's pay envelope of many a Dobe-trained 
draftsman has held enough to cover the entire cost of 
the course! Most students learn evenings, keeping on 
with their old work until ready to step into somebody's 
drafting room. The first month equips you to take on 
simple drafting jobs on the side. Tt he eIps you learn; I 
gladly permit this. 


. og 

Well-Paid Positions Every Way YouTurn 

A draftsman soon forgets the days when he used to 
wonder where to get ajob. Instead, he asks**What line 
of work interests me most?"’ And ‘What part of th 
country suits me best?"’ Twenty of my graduates went 
to Florida this year; three are in Japan; last month one 
wrote me from Ceylon. And I wish we had the count of 
how many Dobe draftsmen have become chief 

Positions loom up almost as soon as you are enrolled 
in a Dobe class! We receive requests daily for junior 
men—for men only partly through our course. “We'll 
take a beginner,’’ some concerns write us long as he 
isa Dobe-trained man and has begun right!" , 


IT’s EASY For drafting isn't ‘ ‘drawing'’’! You 


don’t need any “‘talent.’’ A draftsman uses fools for 
every line and every curve. y ou couldn't make them 
crooked if you tried! That’s why draftingis so easily 
learned—and so interesting. For you do everything by 
rule. So, | guarantee to make anyone a finished draft 
man; if you can re ~y and write, vom ean learn this line. 
One of my students is 51 ye old; another is just 
seventeen. But they" it all be mali ing a grown-up salary 
by Spring! 


WARNING! fh s.0 
® immedi 
me to hold it open indefinitely. 
for free book: 





and interesting to learn drafting. 
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CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, Div. 14-3 
1951 Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago 


Special Tool 
Offer 
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POSTPAID Stews 
manship Book andr 
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I REVA CORPORAT ION, 1700 Wilson Ave 


SECTION 


You Can 
Play It = 


If It’s a Buescher Saxophone 
We give 3 free lessons with each new instrument. 
They start you. Teach yourself. It's great fun 
practicing because you learn so quickly. Even 
though you have failed with some other instru- 

ment, you can learn the Buescher Saxophone. 
And it will make you the most popular person 
in your set. 6 days’ free trial in your own home, 
any instrument. No obligations. Easy terms if 
you decide to buy. Send now for beautiful free 
literature. A postal brings liberal proposition. 
Address: 





her Band Instrument Co. 
1772 Buescher Block 


Elkhart, Indiana 


ty, D 176-H, C 
ie World's Gi z raining : sation 


Learn How toB0\ 


n 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest, Wortd’s 

er and Maker of Champions, teaches you 

n about boxing. every 6 months 30 are 

selected from all classes and recommended to le ading a 

moters for engagements. Send for famous book 

Golden of fail of valuable Riemation 

hotes of great ie Gahtore an pupils who became succ s 
over night. Ene cover cost of mailing, 


ek 
JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 
347 Madison Ave., Box 3411, New York City 
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WATCH« 


WELED MVMT. GUAR 


bbon dang any hd 


pty to et this watch and Ring 
CHAS. W,. DIX, 2051 Van pec St., 
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OF YOUR 
Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask 
offer 
sons Willout 
often at a rap id rate. 
expense 


for my ‘“‘pay-when- 
Laan cong | reduced thousands @ 
diet or burdensome 


* Let me send you prot ® 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥., Bel 
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sees. aie" pad FREE SAMPLES a 
CARLTON MILLS, Inc., Shirt Migrs,, | 


114 Filth Ave., Dept. 73-K, New York Gay | 
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The Great Game 


HEN Dick Donovan was about 

seven he had a novel experi- 

ence. One of the boys in the 
street called him an “orphin” and jeered 
him because he had no father, and when 
he clambered up all the stairs to the 
seventh floor and asked his mother 
what an “orphin” was, she said: 

“Your father was a polisman—may 
God be good to his sowl!—and was 
killed fallin’ into a ship’s hould wan 
slippery marnin’ on the docks.” 

Soon after this Dick was packed off 
to the primary school, but as his play- 
mates were going too that did not make 
much difference to him, ‘He was natu- 
rally quick, and had a good memory. 

Bit by bit in the next two or three 
years his mother’s tears and complain- 


ings told him that they were going down 
in life, She often got very little wash- 
Ing to do, and sometimes she was too 
ill to do it. Dick had to carry the wash- 
ing to the various houses and bring 
home the money, and soon grew an 
adept at getting small coins on his own 
account, He knew every cent in a dol- 
lar better even than his prayers. 

He got through the primary school 
at about thirteen, and though his mother 
was ill she insisted that he should go on 
to the high school, which Dick thought 
mere waste of time and energy. 

A little later when she was coughing 
worse than usual Bill Butler came to 
see them. Bill was a big longshoreman, 
a friend of the boy’s father, and he 
offered to get Dick a job under “Long 





2 Ainslee’s 


Dan” O’Connor, the head of the long- 
shoremen, to run errands and do light 
jobs at Pier No, 9. 

Mrs. Donovan protested feebly : ‘““The 
boy must get his schoolin’;” but Butler 
insisted that he was growing quite a 
man and “the very spit of his father,” 
and Dick, seduced by 
man, begged that the proposal might 
be accepted, so that he could earn four 
dollars a week and have done with that 
beastly old school. 

The next day, in charge of Bill But- 
ler, he went down to the docks and be- 
gan what he always regarded as his 
adult life. He was just thirteen. 

Every day for the next four years 
Dick worked at the docks—ran errands, 
did whatever they told him to do—and 
at the end of that time was proud to 
bring home his eight dollars a week, that 
kept the house going. 

As Dick’s earnings grew larger Mrs. 
Donovan's health improved, and when 


being called a 


he reached eight dollars a week she kept 


her room far better than Mrs. Rubin 
kept hers. 

The were wops near 
Trieste who had just moved into the 
next room and shared it with another 
Jewish family. Mrs. Donovan did not 
like them. She thought it wasn’t 
cint” for two families, both with boys 
and girls growing up, to be living in 
one room with only a chalk line on the 
floor to divide them. 

Sut Dick thought Maggie Rubin the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen, with her 
black eyes and hair and her air of dis- 
dainful self-possession, 

When Dick got to know them the Ru- 
bins were dreadfully poor and seemed 
likely never to be richer. 


Rubins from 


“da- 


In the sum- 
mer Mr. Rubin got a living out of his 
pushcart with fruits and ice cream, but 
in winter his earnings fell away to al- 
most nothing. His wife did her best 
to keep the house going, but there was 
something reckless and extravagant 
about her. Some said she was a gypsy, 


and it may well have been true, for 
Dave, her son, was tameless as a hawk, 
and even as a lad took to gambling and 
bad company, and Maggie never could 
resist pleasure, though her mother was 
always preaching to her the necessity of 
getting rich, 

“Take warning by me,” she used to 
sigh. “It is just as easy to marry a rich 
man as a poor one, and oh! the differ- 
ence afterward.” Maggie’s school 
chums all taught the same gospel. 

Maggie liked Dick, for she saw that 
he admired her, and he was tall and had 
fine gray-blue eyes and worked hard 
and—she just liked him, 

Then came a bitter winter and on top 
of that the great strike. The longshore- 
men, led by Bill Butler, would not ac- 
cept a cut in wages and Dick was out of 
a job, His mother looked very grave 
when he told her the news, but deter- 
mined to make the best of it. For a 
long, dreadful week, Dick was at a loose 
end, and for the first time in his life a 
prey to absolute fear. He could earn 
something; he could get wood enough 
from the houses that were being torn 
down and rebuilt and coal enough too 
from the docks to keep a fire going and 
the room warm, but he Was out one 
whole day without earning ten cents, 
and no two people can live on ten cents 
a day in New York. 

Dick’s next discovery was that his 
mother loved to deny herself, but when 
he found her eating potatoes for the 
second meal and giving him the meat 
he couldn’t stand it. 

“T don’t want the mate,” she said 
when he reproached her, “and me doin’ 
nothin’.” 

“Then I won’t eat it either,” Dick re- 
plied, and forced her to take her share. 

After this Dick went out determined 
to get work somehow or other, and the 
first person he struck was Dave Rubin. 

Rubin was full of resources and knew 
New York like his pocket. After talk- 
ing a few minutes he told Dick that he 
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could get him a place in Heenan’s saloon 
on Maple Street where, after a week or 
so, he would get five dollars a night for 
boxing and an extra buck slipped to him 
besides if a gentleman drew blood or 
knocked him down. 

With his mother’s economies pinch- 
ing his heart Dick jumped at the chance. 

“Take me along,” he said; “sure they 
won't kilk me, anyway.” And_ that 
night, being Wednesday, Dave kept his 
word and about eight o'clock presented 
Dick to Heenan’s partner, Ricker. 

“If he can’t box,” said this worthy, 
“take him to the boys and let him put 
I am afraid he 
is too young and lathy to be much 
good.” 

Dick that at Heenan’s there 
were two large rooms on the ground 
floor flanking the bar room: one was 
kept for serious matches and bouts; it 
had a twenty-four-foot ring roped off 
all complete; the other was where the 
boys boxed and talked and drank and 
smoked like men—up to any deviltry. 

Dick was inclined to be shy and quiet, 
but Dave was evidently free of the place 
in the widest sense of the word. The 
two boys who had been boxing when 
they came in broke off for a moment 
of introductions, but were soon at it 
again hammer and tongs. Dick’s eyes 
grew wide in admiration of their skill. 
He confided as much to Dave, but Dave 
thrust out contemptuous lips: 

“You ought to beat them both at the 
end of your first week,” he said; “they 
are only beginners.” 

Dick’s eyes widened still further. He 
thought them both wonderful, 
rather small. 


the gloves on at once. 


found 


though 

Suddenly Ricker broke off the con 
test: “Go down and bring me a drink,” 
he said to lad, “and you, Jones, 
come here and put on the gloves with 
this dub.” 


one 


In a twinkling, under Dave's orders, 
Dick slipped off his coat and vest, drew 
his belt tighter round his middle and put 


on the gloves for the first time in his 
life with Ed Jones, an undersized youth 
of twenty or so who had already passed 
out of the featherweight class. 

As soon as he saw that Dick was a 
complete novice Jones seemed to take 
pleasure in telling him how to hit and 
how to guard, and from the first Dick 
took to the new sport with enthusiasm. 
True, Jones showed him more than 
once that he could hit faster and harder 
than Dick had any idea of, but he had 
learned his first lesson of life on the 
docks, and he took the hard blows with 
the light ones without showing any pain, 
and at the end of ten minutes or so he 
began divining the heavier blows, either 
guarding or getting his head out of the 
way of them. Ricker’s final “green as 
grass” only made him resolve to do bet- 
ter. Dave told him it was a rather good 
sign, for after all Ricker had stood by 
to see him begin 

As Ricker left the room Dave went 
with him, and when he came _ back 
seemed rather anxious. “I'll put on the 
gloves with you,” he said, ‘and give you 
And then he began 
to show Dick how to hit quick by throw- 
ing his fist, and how to guard and slip 
blows, and kept on with him for nearly 
an hour, till Dick was wet with sweat 
and began to get slow. 

You're tired,” said Dave suddenly. 
“You'll have to begin again to-morrow.” 

He confided to Dick on his way home 
that he had to beg Ricker a little and 
promise to come himself one night be- 
cause Ricker said that Dick would need 
more than a month’s practice to get into 
the boxing enough to be any good to 
the house. 


a lesson or two.” 


Of course Dick was full of his eve- 
ning and wanted to talk of it, and by 
chance they met Maggie with a man in 
the hallway and out it all came 

Maggie was interested, but she told 
him that he mustn't get thick ears or 
have that nice nose of his broken. Dav: 
assured her that Dick showed signs of 
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being very quick. “He has a long 
reach,” he said. “I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he does things; he is quicker 
than he looks.” 

Dick glowed with pleasure and went 
up to tell his mother all about it. But 
Mrs, Donovan wouldn't hear of fighting 
as a profession. “All thim fighters,” 
she said, “get dhrunk and look fierce. 
Sure, we can wait a wake or two till 
ye get honest work.” 

Sut Dick knew better—knew that 
there was no time to lose; that already 
the portions of meat at supper had 
grown small and stringy. So he just 
resolved to keep his own counsel and do 
his very best; and, boylike, he lay awake 
a long time thinking of how he could 
strike and get his head out of the way, 
because Dave had rocked him once with 
an uppercut that hurt. 


Now began for Dick a wonder time. 
By nine o’clock next morning he was at 
Heenan’s, made his way to the back 
room and went over to Ed Jones, who 
happened to be talking with two other 
boys. 

“Feel stiff?” asked Jones, 

“No,” replied Dick, “but I had a bit 
of a headache last night.” 

“That will wear off,” said Jones. 
“Do you want to put them on again?” 

“Sure,” said Dick. And in two min- 
utes they were hard at it; and after 
Jones he took on another boy, and a 
little later another. 

Dick was toughened by hard and con- 
stant work, but he soon found that there 
is no taskmaster so exacting as one’s 
own desire. He boxed that day till he 
ached from head to foot, and yet when 
newcomers came in and wanted a round 
or two he was always willing to put on 
the gloves and try to learn something 
new, 

At noon he went out and got a sand- 
wich, and when he came back he was 
so tired that he fell asleep and slept 
through all the hubbub till nearly four 


o'clock, Then he got on the job again 
and soon found out that it was better 
to slip blows than ward them off, for 
by slipping them he had both hands free 
to hit with. 

That very first day Dick began train- 
ing his head to slip to one side or the 
other, and soon his head began to guard 
itself by getting out of the way auto- 
matically, 

There was no dreaming and wonder- 
ing for him that night. As soon as his 
head touched the pillow he fell asleep, 

The days passed in a whirl till Sun- 
day, when Dick was so tired that he 
slept right on till past noon, exhausted 
nature taking its revenge. He had a 
little chat about two o’clock with Mag- 
gie, who told him that Dave had made 
five hundred dollars on horses; then he 
went out for a walk right up to the 
park and fell asleep on the grass. But 
on Monday he was at work before nine 
o’clock and as keen as ever. To his de- 
light he found that he had improved out 
of all recognition. The rest had en- 
abled him to realize his knowledge. 

The first boy he boxed with was a 
featherweight called Jack Geary, and he 
found that he could nearly hold his own, 
and after the bout was over he got an 
approving nod and a word of good ad- 
vice from Ricker. 

“Don’t mix it, you boob,” said 
Ricker, ‘‘when he is short and strong. 
Keep him out. Use the length of your 
arms.” 

It was true, Dick felt, and he put the 
tip into practice. When Ed _ Jones 
boxed with him that afternoon he was 
astonished at his progress. 

“You will make some fighter,” he 
said, “if you keep on. When a man 
tries to come in remember he’s as likely 
to come round your left arm as inside 
it, so always be ready with your right 
fist.” 

That day brought Dick several new 
lessons and he profited by them, He 
was soon well liked by most of the fel- 
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lows in the place because he was al- 
ways willing to box with any of them, 
and in fact he did more work in the 
next week than all of them put to- 
gether. 

One day Mr. Ricker brought a gentle- 
man in and Dick soon discovered that 
he was twice as quick and could play 
with him; but after the first round 
Ricker drew him aside. 

“You don’t want to hit him,” he said, 
“you want him to hit you. If he knocks 
you down he will pay. Tell him he is 
hitting so hard that it hurts. They love 
to hear them things.” 

Dick went home that night with six 
dollars, which hugely increased his zeal, 
though his mother was not satisfied till 
she had daubed all his face with arnica. 

In a month Dick was one of the regu- 
lar boys, willing to mix it with any one 
and not likely to come to much injury, 
while his pay had risen to be twelve or 
fifteen dollars a week. 

One day Ed Jones asked him if he 
would go over to Philadelphia with him. 
There was a house there where they 
were giving ten and twenty dollars a 
and Ed thought they would have 
no trouble in coming back with a hun- 
dred dollars or even two for a week’s 
work 


night, 


“I want the dough,” said Jones; “my 
girl wants to doll up all the time and 
that takes coin in New York.” 

They went to Philadelphia, but in 
spite of Ed’s coaching Dick had a very 
unpleasant experience. 

\fter two or three fairly light bouts 
he was matched to box Harry Wilkins 
for two hundred and fifty doliars, a gold 
watch, and the featherweight champion- 
ship of Pennsylvania for boys under 
eighteen years of age. The promoters 
had advertised the match very cleverly ; 
the featherweight championship under 
eighteen limited the competition to a 
very small number, and it was told to 
the boys that the prize was really one 
hundred dollars, and a gold watch worth 


one hundred and fifty dollars, which an 
enterprising firm of watchmakers had 
supplied for the advertisement. 

Dick had never seen his opponent till 
he entered the ring at Oddfellows’ Hall 
at nine o'clock that night, but from the 
thundering applause that greeted Wi!- 
kins when he appeared there could be 
no doubt that he was a popular favor- 
ite. 

Dick measured his adversary with a 
glance and thought he might be a tough 
customer, and Ed at once advised cau- 
tion. 

“He's quick and strong and the old 
hands all say that he’s full of tricks, 
so take care.” 

At first the lads felt each other out 
cautiously, but almost at once Dick’s 
long, stabbing left hand seemed to dis- 
concert his opponent, and Dick began 
to hope for an easy victory, Ever 
afterward he laid one proverb to heart: 
“Easy beginnings often have hard end- 
ings.” Very early he noticed that Wil- 
kins was clever in dodging with his 
head, and in the third round he only 
just stopped him from getting to close 
quarters by a half-arm jolt with his 
right and a lightning step back. Still 
Dick was very confident from the be- 
ginning that he could win, and win 
easily. 

This confidence in prize fighters is 
often misjudged by the outside public. 
The truth is that fighting men are 
trained so severely that they enter the 
ring in the very pink of physical con- 
dition. They feel so well, so strong and 
lithesome that they can’t imagine defeat. 
A boy of one hundred and ten pounds 
feels that he could fight Samson or Go- 
liath—that no blow could hurt him; it 
is only long experience teaches him that 
his confidence is the mere conceit of 
perfect health. 

The fourth and fifth rounds both 
went to Dick, though he remarked that 
his opponent managed to slip or guard 
all his really heavy blows and the light 
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ones didn’t seem to make much imnres- 
sion on him. 

At the sixth round Dick stepped to- 
ward mid-ring 
home with at 
With this in mind he put more weigh: 
than usual into his left leads, and Wil- 
kins shook his head one as if 
dazed; at once Dick followed it up with 
a hot left and right. Both missed py an 
inch or so and Dick's 
brought him into a clinch. 

“Break away there, break 
warned the referee, stepping forward; 


with the resolve to get 


least one heavy blow. 
over 


own impetus 


away, 


but before the two could be separated 
Wilkins had screwed himself round 
Dick and given him a half-arm punch 
in the side and small of the back, In 
a moment they were parted, but the 
“kidney punch” and 


had home 


gone 


Dick began to feel sick and weak, as if 
all the 


drained out of him 


vitality. had been suddenly 

“Spar with him, keep him away, ste- 
step him,” called Jones in a frenzy of 
fear, and Dick did In t to 


follow 


the advice, but he could da 


to evade his adversary, never in his 


life did he find a round so long. When 


he got back to his corner I¢d was very 


helpful; he rubbed the sore spot gently 


gave Dick a mouthful or two of brandy 


and assured him that could oniv 


keep up the defensive for two or three 
more rounds he might yet win 
Dick did all he knew. st by bit 

faint, sick feeling vanished and h 
the constant stabbing with his 
again beginning to tell; but for tl 
of him he couldn't put ough 
his work to 
pluck gained him a good many 
who knew nothing of the 
when the fight was proclaimed a draw, 


win the fight Still his 
friends 
fioul blow. and 
and the purse divided, Dick was glad to 
take the 
though its real value was probably less 


gold watch as lis reward, 
than the one hundred dollars which fell 
to Wilkins. 

That fight taught Dick a plainful les- 


son in the importance of caution and 
humility 

When he returned to New York after 
weeks he had cleared one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in cash, 
and as luck would have it found his 
mother out shopping, so he knocked at 
the Rubins’ 


a couple of 


door. 

Maggie was crying and Dick was de- 
lighted to caress and make up to her, 
\What was the matter? 

“Dave has lost all his money,” she 
said, and to console her Dick slipped her 
the extra twenty-five dollars he had 
made, She threw her arms around his 
neck of her own accord and gave him a 
long, long kiss on the mouth that awak- 
ened all his senses. 

That night a surprise 
him at Heenan’s 
saw Zu bantamweight 
champion, box with three or four of the 


was awaiting 
lor the first time he 
Lenward, the 
boys, and was foot- 
got his head out of 
well, Dick 


that a punch in 


astonished at his 
work, He not only 


the wavy but his body as 


had begun to find out 
+ 


ie wind, as thev called the pit of the 


stomach, was even more unpleasant than 
too, when Len- 


a jolt to the jaw. Then, 


ward struck, the weight of the blow 


came from his hip and back as well as 


from his arm, Dick saw at once that 


Lenward could beat Jones because of 
fast footwork, and he got still another 
lesson 

o'clock Mr. Ricker 
little old man, intro- 
Patsy M’'Gee, and 


have to keep order, because 


\t about ten 
brought in a funny 
him as said 


he would 


duced 


it appeared there had been a good deal 


of drunkenness and free fighting the 
night before 

\t the 
Dick 


comical 


idea of Patsy keeping order 
laughed, for in truth he 
llis head 
over his left shoulder and the left side 
of his face was all wrinkled up. Dick 
made some such remark to Jones about 
him, but was astonished at his reply. 


[ was a 


figure. was almost 


\ lightweight champion once,” said 
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Ed, “but he was knocked out badly 
liter and got a paralytic stroke; very 
useful with both hands and a rushin’ 
infighter, like them Irish usually are.” 

In a short time Dick and Patsy be- 
came firm friends. Perhaps because the 
boy was Irish, Patsy was never tired of 
teaching him and giving him advice. 

One day, during a prolonged bout 
with Jack Geary, who was going to 
fight for the featherweight champion- 
ship, Patsy took Dick in hand. 

“Keep him out,” he said; “use your 
long arms, If he comes in, stop him or 
side-step him; but try to keep him out. 
In two or three rounds he will be 
shaken; you will have knocked all the 
pep out of him, Use your natural ad- 
vantage, boy. You have extraordina- 
rily long arms; use them.” 

And after the bout nothing would do 
but Dick must stretch out his arms to 
their full length and have them meas- 
ured. 

“Sure,” affirmed Patsy, “what did I 
tell ye? Instead of seventy inches 
stretch you have seventy-five inches. 
Arms two or three inches longer than 
any one of your weight in New York.” 

After a week of Patsy’s training Dick 
passed into the championship class. He 
was already making twenty-five and 
fifty dollars a week, and his mother be- 
gan talking about a house at Mamar- 
oneck which she had once seen on a 
Sunday trip with her husband. 

“We could get the whole house and 
garden,” she said, “for a couple of 
thousand dollars, and I could keep 
chickens and a pig and make ye more 
comfortable. Ye don’t need to be up 
early to get ta Heenan’s by ten or eleven 
o'clock.” 


The truth was the little woman was 
frightened of Maggie and her influence, 
and she knew as well as if she had been 
told that while Dick always gave her 
twenty dollars a week, the rest of his 
money went to Maggie, and she wanted 
to get Dick out of her clutches. 


When Patsy M’Gee heard of Mrs. 
Donovan’s wish he made up a party for 
the next Sunday and took her and Dick 
out to Mamaroneck, They had a great 
day and saw the house; it overlooked 
the Sound and had two acres of ground 
around it—a lovely little place. Mrs. 
Donovan was in ecstasies, but the price 
put on it they found to be five thou- 
sand dollars, and that frightened Mrs, 
Donovan, though the agent said he 
would take one thousand dollars down 
and the rest in three years. And when 
Dick opened his eyes at the one thou- 
sand dollars Patsy told him the great 
news, that already he had been men- 
tioned for the next good fight, and he 
might make five hundred dollars out 
of it. 

A week later, with Patsy as chief 
agent, Dick was matched to fight Jack 
Geary, who had already been mentioned 
as the most probable American feather- 
weight to box “Cock Robin,” as he was 
called, the English champion who was 
coming across with a great reputation. 

Dick had nearly a month to prepare 
and in this month Patsy M’Gee showed 
himself to be a trainer of the first 
class. 

“You must strengthen your back 
muscles, my boy,” he told Dick, and 
presented him with a pair of heavy 
dumb-bells. “They all use the light ones, 
he went on, “but I want ’em heavy for 
you. You are young and are coming to 
the end of your growth; you will have 
lots of extra pep to put into your back 
muscles now and that is where you want 
weight.” 

Then he taught Dick how to swing 
Indian clubs, and again he insisted on 
these being heavy. 

Dick took to it all with his usual en- 
thusiasm, and he found that the dumb- 
bells and clubs strengthened his back 
and biceps from day to day; in fact he 
grew so rapidly in weight, that in a 
week Patsy began to wonder whether 
he could keep down to the weight, and 
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started him off on a long, fast walk 
each morning to take down any fat. 

About a week before the great night 
Patsy introduced Dick to Sid Harriman, 
a betting man, whom the boys thought 
to be a millionaire. Strange to say, 
Harriman, after looking him over, was 
pleased with his chance, and when he 
saw Dick box twice he 
more pleased still, though Patsy ad- 
mitted that he was not certain enough 
to bet much money on him. “You see,” 
said Patsy, “it takes a cert before they 
put down the dough.” 

A week later Dick had his first real 
trial. At first it looked as if he must 
be beaten, In the third round Jack 
Geary managed to get in and do what 
he would; Dick could not get rid of him, 
and Jack punched him in the body again 
and again till he felt sick. 

In his corner Patsy was full of ad- 
vice. “Side-step him,” he said; “side- 
step him and keep him out; you can 
only wear him out. Don't let him mix 
it. If he gets in again, clinch.” 

And so with varying fortunes the fight 
went on, round after round, One round 
went to Dick because he was able to 
keep his adversary out or side-step him, 
and his long arms did their work; other 
rounds went to Jack because he man- 
aged to fight his way in and used his 
body blows tellingly. 

About the sixteenth round Dick be- 
gan to feel that Geary was not hitting 
as hard as at the beginning, and when 
he came back to his corner he found 
Patsy of the same opinion. 

“Go in and win,” he advised. “Hit 
him with the left and follow with the 
right as hard as you can on top of it. 
One good punch will finish him.” 

Patsy told the truth, Dick half 
feinted, half struck, and followed it up 
with a heavy right, and Gary went to 
the floor and took the count. 

Dick felt sorry for him, but Patsy 
whispered: ‘‘That’s the house at Ma- 
maroneck, I’m going home with you to 


once or was 


tell your mother; it was a great blow 
entoirely.” And Patsy said it full of 
admiration, just as if he hadn’t sug- 
gested it himself. 

To Dick’s astonishment he found that 
he had won not only five hundred dol- 
lars, but one hundred dollars more that 
Mr. Harriman had left for him, 

Patsy talked all the way home. “Cut 
out the booze and the wimmin,” he said, 
“and you'll be the first 
America.” 

“What was it 
asked Dick at last 

“Both,” answered Patsy. 


fighter in 


knocked you out?” 


“But it was 
the booze that made me a cripple. Sure, 
I was half drunk when I[ went into the 
ring. I could almost see two fighters 
agin’ me instead of wan.” 

Mrs. delighted, and 
asked Patsy in the nicest way whether 
he would not come out to stay with 
Dick and help him always with his ad- 
vice; and Patsy said that was exactly 
what he wanted to do if she would take 
board money from him, 

They resolved at last to buy the house 
if it could be bought and go out at once, 
with Patsy as a lodger. 
noticed that Dick. was not keen about 
this, She noticed, too, that fifty dol- 
lars had disappeared next morning and 
that Maggie had a new dress on and a 
new hat that must have cost all of ten 
dollars. ‘The 
self, 

A night or two later she had a real 
talk with her son, 

“T only want your good,” she said; 
“ve are all I have in the world. I 
would give ye all the girls in New York 
if it would do ye any good; but Maggie 
Rubin is not a good girl, and if ye 
want me to, I can prove it.” 


Donovan was 


Sut the mother 


slut!” she said to her- 


But Dick didn’t want any proof, He 
kissed his mother and told her she was 
the best mother in the world and then 
went out to fight his first soul battle 
alone. 

That week he was with Maggie more 
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than ever, perhaps because of the new 
dress and hat. Toward the end of the 
week, after a round or two with Ed 
Jones, Patsy took him seriously to task. 

“Why is it you are not so fast to- 
day?” he said. “It isn’t booze with you. 
Wimmin’s the divil!’’ he went on; “the 
bad ones are ruination and the good 
ones won’t lave a man alone.” 

Dick scarcely needed telling. He, 
too, had felt when sparring with Jones 
that his blows lacked speed; he some- 
times saw the opening almost as soon 
as his hand took advantage of it, 
whereas before his hands were always 
quicker than his eyes. 

\ little later the crisis came. When 
he got home he found his mother wait- 
ing for him, and she spoke briefly and 
to the point : 

“The girl’s out with a salesman from 
Macy’s,” she said, “and I heard him 
say he was going to take her to a road- 
house for the night, and that’s not the 
first time, I'll be bound,” she added. 

That was the worst night in Dick’s 
life. To say he was awake all night 
would be nothing like the truth; he was 
mad with jealousy and rage, and when 
it got light his mother knew that he was 
crying in his bed at the side. She had 
stretched burlap from the ceiling be- 
tween the beds so as to give both all 
possible privacy. Her heart was as sore 
as Dick’s and she suffered with him. 

When Dick got up he went straight 
to Heenan’s and sought out Patsy. 

“Let’s go out to Mamaroneck at 
once,” he said; “to-day if you like.” 

But matters could not 
quickly as that. 

Before he went he got a note from 
Maggie, who had 


_ 


move as 


somehow or other 


heard of the intended moving, begging 
him to see her. 


“Dick, you must forgive me,” she 
said, kissing him. “I love you, you 
know, dear; but I’ve got to get money 
to keep the house, Dick. Dave brings 
in nothing, and my father’s only good 


to be with a rabbi and say prayers, and 
mother and I must live. Mr, Williams 
is the head salesman at Macy’s and gets 
one thousand dollars a month now and 
a commission. If you had such a place 
—oh, Dick, it’s too hard, for I love 
you,” and she hugged him; “but what’s 
a girl to do? After all, one must have 
money to live. Dick, say you'll always 
care for me—won’t you, dearest?” 

Dick nodded his head; he could find 
no words. He was numbed and for the 
moment felt nothing, and when after- 
ward the pain began again he found it 
was lessened by Maggie’s assurance that 
she loved him best, so strong is vanity 
even in passion, And Maggie probably 
believed her protestations of affection, 
though in the back of her Jittle head 
she knew that Mr. Williams was “a 
dandy dancer,” as she phrased it, and 
took her to dine and dance at swell 
places Dick had never heard of, though 
Williams didn’t slip her fifty or one 
hundred dollars as Dick did, and was 
not so loving. Still his position was 
sure, and he had told her he’d be rich 
one day and already he had twenty-five 
thousand dollars in good securities laid 
by, and that seemed to Maggie a for- 
tune. 

Take it all in all, Maggie was rather 
relieved that the Donovans were going 
to move, for Dick’s propinquity and 
passion were tempting, and she knew 
instinctively that Williams wouldn’t 
forgive an infidelity as easily as Dick 
did—“dear Dick!” 

In concert with Mrs. Donovan, Patsy 
got Dick two contests at Philadelphia, 
which took him away for a while, and 
when he returned to old New York he 
found his mother and Patsy already 
settled in Mamaroneck. 

With one exceptional happening 
Dick’s career in the next two years 
could be told in a phrase, He fought 
Cock Robin, the best English fighter of 
his weight, and won after a hard battle 
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of eighteen rounds, mainly because the 
fight with Geary had taught him how to 
keep his man at arm’s length and use 
his height and length of reach. Height 
helps a man; you can hit down heavier 
than up, and length of reach, too, Dick 
found, helped him, as a longer sword 
used to help a duelist till it was for- 
bidden and the swords were equalized 
to an eighth of an inch. 

Thanks to the open-air runs and the 
constant exercise with clubs and dumb- 
bells, reénforced now with all sorts of 
stomach exercises under Patsy M’Gee’s 
superintendence, Dick grew rapidly in 
‘sheer muscle weight, and with all the 
glory of his victory over the English 
champion about him, was matched to 
fight Zu Lenward for the bantam cham- 
pionship of the world. 

Zu, Dick found, was short for Zulu, 
because Lenward had colored blood in 
him. Anyway, according to Patsy, he 
was a real opponent and “up to every 
trick in the game, but a little ould; he 
must be thirty if he’s a day.” 

A week before the fight Sid Harri- 
man drew Dick aside. ‘What will you 
make by winning?” he asked. 

“The purse is for two thousand dol- 
lars,” replied Dick simply. 

“You can have ten thousand dollars,’ 
said Harriman, looking him straight in 
the eyes, “to lose in the eleventh round.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Dick. 

“Let yourself be knocked out,” an- 
swered Harriman. “I will tell Len- 
ward, and the punch you will get on 
your jaw won’t do you any harm, and 
you can flop about like a fish on the 
floor as well as another man, | sup- 
pose.” 

Dick looked at him. 
Not he. But he went to Patsy with the 
news, and to his astonishment Patsy 
was delighted with the offer: “Ten 
thou!” he cried, “That’s goin’ some.” 

“But I can’t take it,” said Dick; “I'd 
be ashamed to sell a fight ia 

“You can’t buck against the game,” 


Sell the fight? 


Patsy admonished. “Nobody can be 
honest in this life. Suppose you go on 
bein’ honest and beatin’ everybody, no 
wan will bet agin’ ye. You won't get 
a match, man; they'll avoid ye like the 
plague. All the excitement is in the 
doubt. 

“Take the ten thousand dollars for 
being knocked out or you'll regret it. 
It will increase the interest for your 
next fight, and if you win that there'll 
be more dough still in being knocked 
out the time after. Don’t be a fool. 
Sure, no wan will bet on you if he does 
not win by you. 

“Take the ten thousand dollars, boy, 
and put it in your kick. You make 
glory by winnin’ but the dough by los- 
i 

Dick could not stomach this advice. 
Sid Harriman did not come near him 
though Patsy was evidently on his side. 
A day or two afterward he returned to 
the charge. 

“You're young, Dick,” he said, “and 
you scarcely know what a foul is. 
You’re a clean fighter; but nobody can 
be honest in this game, Dick—nobody. 
You are very good, but as good as you 
or better can be found. Put the money 
in your jeans, man, and don’t be a 
boob! 

“T know what life is. 
five years at this game, 


You have only 
At the end of 
that time you'll either be a rich man or 
you will be knocked out and poor, per- 
haps paralytic. Dick, if you were my 
own son, I'd tell you the same thing. 
Let me go to Mr. Harriman and accept 
his offer. I'll get you two thousand in 


advance—as much as you'd get by win- 


nin’—and eight thou after. What bet- 
ter can ye want?” 

Dick shook his head, He was obsti- 
nate, though honesty to him was only a 
word. In his cruel doubt he went to 
his mother for counsel. 

“You dassen’t act dishonest, Dick,” 
she cried, “and yer father a polisman; 
but Patsy,” she added inconsecutively, 
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as Dick thought, “is a good man and 
friendly.” Something obstinate in Dick 
made him stick to his first resolution. 


Was it Dick’s fancy when the great 
day came, or was there really an air of 
doubt in the room before the fight be- 
gan 

Zulu 


looked. 


was much stronger than he 
All his weight was behind the 
shoulders, His legs were very thin and 
betrayed the colored blood in him; but 
he was twenty-six or twenty-seven at 
least and, like most prize fighters, he 
had lived a life of alternate nard train- 
ing and mad dissipation, so that, as 
Patsy phrased it, the real “pep” had 
gone out of him, Still, he was an awk- 
ward customer and Patsy preached cau- 
tion. 

“Keep him out; keep him out,” was 
his advice in every round, and toward 
the tenth round he began to get insist- 
ent. “Keep him out and watch him 
Mr. Harriman’s not coming round 
again is a bad sign, Dick! Watch him 
and hit like hell, Watch him and do 
all you know.” 

In the eleventh round Dick’s blows 
and his long reach and height began to 
tell. Suddenly Zulu feinted and drew 
Dick’s left. As the Zulu rushed in 
Dick stepped back and hit hard with 
the right, but the Zulu ducked it and 
threw his arms round him, 

“Break away! Break away!” cried 
the referee, stepping forward to the 
fighters. But before Dick could break 
away the Zulu Had struck up against 
him with his knee, and the whole room 
swam with lights, floor and people all 
rocking in his agony. Zulu jumped in 
like a wild cat, hitting again and again, 
and when lying on the floor Dick heard 
the referee counting—seven—eight— 
nine. He tried to get up, but couldn't 
The next moment Patsy had burst into 
the ring and carried him out to the 
dre ssing room. 


A doctor came and they gave him 


brandy, which only seemed to intensify 
the intolerable pain. He was fully con- 
scious now and sick as a dog. He heard 
the doctor say: ““He’s young and there’s 
nothing burst; he'll be all right in a 
week. Was it a blow?” 

“Zulu’s knee,” said Patsy, sobbing 
with rage. “I never warned the boy. 
I thought he could keep him out.” 

Dick never knew how he got to Ma- 
maroneck ; in fact he was ill for nearly 
three weeks and it was a month before 
he came again to Heenan’s, and as luck 
would have it the first man he met was 
Sid Harriman. 

“You didn’t want the two thousand 
or the ten thousand dollars either,” said 
Harriman, sneering, “but you took the 
knockout in the eleventh round all the 
same, It doesn't pay to be a d—d 
boob.” 

\ll Dick’s anger at the sneering tone 
vanished. 

“IT guess you're right, Mr. Harri- 
man,’ he said. “It doesn’t pay to be a 
boob.” But he registered an oath to 
himself that the next time he met Zu 
Lenward he would take it out of him. 

But he didn’t know even then how 
being honest in life weights the dice 
against you. He found it hard to get 
a match, and without Patsy it might 
have been impossible. 

He proposed to fight this man or that, 
but every one turned him down. At 
length he asked Patsy for the reason 
and Patsy gave it to him with a cer- 
tain reluctance. 

“Put yourself in the other man’s 
place and think,” he said at length; 
“that’s the way to understand it right. 

“Why did Harriman offer you ten 
thousand dollars to lose that fight? Be- 


cause he had some big bet on—perhaps 
for one hundred thousand dollars—that 
you would lose it, and perhaps another 
bet at long odds that you’d be knocked 
out in the eleventh round, 

“Now when you refused what had 


he to do? First, he had to tell Zu Len 
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ward to knock you out in the eleventh 
round ; but he had to pay for that. Zulu 
said, ‘’Twas only certain by a foul,’ 
‘Then you must foul him,’ said Harri- 
man, and he'd have to pay much more 
for a foul. foul 
the referee must be squared, and that 
costs a mint of money; then the foul 
may be seen by the onlookers and cause 
a scandal, and therefore he bears you 
malice for making him pay out p’rhaps 
five times as much as he had reckoned 
on paying. See! 

“Well, thin it’s all over and you're 
K. O, And later your name comes up 
before the promoters and 
says: ‘Not that guy; he’s honest or 
stupid or——’ And so you're finding 
it hard to get in the swim ag’in, but 
you'll get in. I know how to do that. 
Harriman won't let anger 
pocket; leave it to me.” 

The chance came than Dick 
thought possible, Two or three months 
later he fought with Walt Thompson 
and that gave him the right to fight 
Lenward again for the championship. 
This time he made no mistake. He had 
measured his man. In the first two or 
three rounds he hit him so heavily that 
the result was not doubtful. A pitiless 
devil had entered into Dick and he was 
transformed, He fought as he had 
never fought—not to win, but to punish 
—and by the tenth round Lenward was 
incapable of any tricks. He was beaten 
to a standstill, and in the seventeenth 
round knocked clean off his 
and through the ropes. The cool sav- 
agery pleased the onlookers, and Dick 
went out of the ring a fighting man will- 


Besides in case of a 


Harriman 


button his 


sooner 


was feet 


ing now to take his orders and put the 
dough in his jeans. He realized that be- 
ing straight led only to ruin. 

The next time he fought it was all 
arranged, Sid Harriman told him that 
he was to be knocked out in the four- 
teenth round and in the fourteenth 
round he gave his opponent an opening 
and got it on the jaw. He flopped about 


on the floor like a fish till even Harri- 
man was delighted. “Some actor,” he 
“By God! I thought for the 
moment you were knocked out.” 

Patsy, too, was delighted, for Dick’s 
hank account had jumped up five thou- 
sand dollars, and there was more ex- 
citement about his next appearance 
than there had ever been before, 

The next two years were filled with 
alternate victories and defeats, and it 
seemed curious to Dick, but it was the 
defeats that brought in the money— 
twenty thousand and fifty thousand dol- 
lars at a time—and no risk—even of a 
foul. The certainties gave the cash. 


cried. 


Gradually the place at Mamaroneck 
was improved and extended. One year 
Dick bought ten acres of adjoining land 
and the next spring built a walled-in 
bathing place and a little pier for the 
time he’d be able to afford a 
launch—the desire of his life. 

Toward the end of the third year he 
outgrew the weight, and though for six 
months or so he could still sweat him- 
self down to it by hard exercise he pre- 
ferred to give up the championship 
even while he was too light to enter 
the lightweight class with any hope of 
conspicuous success, 

But he had no difficulty in getting a 
vaudeville engagement at a thousand a 
week for boxing with Ed Jones a quar- 
ter of an hour each night, and he soon 
found that the rest and absence of 
championship contests improved his 
health and strength in the most aston- 
ishing way. Of 


steam 


course he described 
the improvement to Patsy, and as usual 
Patsy, who could hardly write and 
cared to read, understood the 
phenomenon and had reasoned it out 
for himself. 

“Sure, it’s plain,” he said, “every ath- 
lete has to take a rest before he comes 
to the trial; even a jumper or runner 
has to have a day’s rest anyway be- 
fore he tries to beat the record. That's 


never 
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why I never let you box for a couple 
of days before goin’ into the ring. And 
a tough fight takes it out of a man more 
than anything else in the world. 

“Take the great fight between Shar- 
key and Jeffries, the greatest fight ever 
was fought; they both went into the 
ring perfectly trained, yet Sharkey, 
who had two ribs broken, lost thirteen 
pounds in weight in the fifty minutes 
the fight lasted and Jeffries lost eleven. 
Think of it! eleven pounds lost in an 
hour by a man trained fine and hard. 
A fight’s a dreadful punishin’ test, even 
if you win, 

“A man,” he went on reflectively, 
“has only a certain amount of reserve 
vitality; it’s like a balance in the bank; 
he should never exhaust it or draw it 
down too low, for it’s that gives him 
strength. When you increase the size 
of yer muscles you do it through using 
some of this nerve force, and you must 
rest in order to let it accumulate again. 
Rest’s a great thing,” Patsy summed up, 
“and so’s exercise, and you need both 
to be perfect. This vaudeville stunt for 
a vear or so will be the making of ye, 
if ye keep away from wimmin an’ 
booze.” 


But the stream of Dick’s life was not 
fated to run as smoothly as Patsy 
hoped. Men are the dupes of their de- 
Dick had a pronounced success 
on the stage; he was good-looking and 
lightly built, without the bunchy biceps 
and knobs of muscle which most strong 
men display and most women dislike. 
He boxed with a certain grace and his 
footwork in especial was magically swift 
and catlike. His Celtic sensitive nature 
made him a natural actor, and from his 
first appearance he got letters from 
women and girls who wanted to know 
him 

Along in the first summer he and 
Jones were filling a week’s engagement 
at Newark, N. J., when a rich woman, 
a Mrs. Faber, invited them to a garden 


sires 


party, and arranged that. they should 
box for the amusement of her guests. 
Both men took the invitation as a mere 
joke; but the grounds were crowded 
with fashionably dressed young people, 
and the performance was a huge suc- 
cess. After the boxing Mrs. Faber, 
struck by Dick’s looks and quiet man- 
ners, introduced him to some of her 
guests, and notably to a Miss Wool- 
combe, who set Dick’s blood in a tur- 
moil. The first glance from her dark 
eyes and Dick’s heart seemed to stop; 
he had to gulp down the fever of emo- 
tion, and indeed Kate Woolcombe was 
pretty enough to have seduced a less 
impressionable nature, In ten minutes 
Dick found that she had a very keen 
sense of humor ; a sort of natural gayety 
danced in her hazel eyes and lit up her 
whole face. And her personality was 
as marked as her beauty. When he 
spoke of his home at Mamaroneck and 
the joy he took in the waters of the 
Sound he was delighted to learn that 
she lived there too, not a mile away, 
with her father and mother. “May I 
call?” Dick risked; but the little lady 
treated the question quite as a matter 
of course. “I think my mother will be 
glad,” she said, “and my young brother 
will be overjoyed; in fact the eldest, 
Harold, who is just seventeen, will 
make a hero of you at once, I’m sure,” 
and she laughed charmingly. 

When they said “Good-by,” and she 
gave him her hand, he had to look at it 
in surprise, it was so tiny. 

Dick went back to his hotel walking 
on air; the vision of the mutinous lips 
and laughing eyes went with him every- 
where; in bed, when he tried to sleep, 
they were photographed on his brain in 
color, lifelike. At first it was the sheer 
bodily beauty of her that enthralled 
him—the little, round, lissom figure, the 
lovely face; but soon this vision grew 
less distinct, while the impression of 
her whole personality seemed to grow 
deeper. 
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As soon as Dick got back to New 
York he called at the Woolcombes, and 
found they lived in a big colonial house 
bowered amid gardens and overlook- 
ing a wide reach and the shore of Long 
Island. Mrs. Woolcombe was kind to 
him, with a shade of restraint, and the 
banker-father condescending at first, 
but the two boys, Harold and Fred, soon 
broke the ice by their enthusiastic in- 
terest in “the great game” and hero 
worship of the champion whose feats 
they had read about. 

Then a new life began for Dick. 
Miss Kate read a great deal and spoke 
French fairly and had more than a bow- 
ing acquaintance with French literature. 

She was learning Spanish, Dick 
found out, and this pleased him as put- 
ting her too with him in the class of 
learners. His naive admiration of her 
wisdom and knowledge made her laugh 
outright, but at the same time flattered 
her deliciously, and the acquaintance 


ripened rapidly, thanks mainly to the 
two boys. 

Dick gave Harold boxing lessons, and 
soon his sister heard nothing but “Dick 
does this” and “Patsy says that” till 


the two households became intimate. 
Mrs. Donovan was unaffectedly proud 
when Mrs. Woolcombe came to see her, 
but had the natural tact and good man- 
ners of the Celtic race; and the better- 
taught woman recognized at once her 
native good sense and amiability. 

The year before Dick had realized 
his dream and had bought a high-pow- 
ered launch, and Fred soon learned to 
drive it as well as the owner, and so the 
four made continual excursions. It 
was a book and a moonlit night that 
finally brought Dick and Kate together. 

They had gone for a long trip in the 
launch, had taken food with them and 
were returning rather late. Kate had 
loaned Dick “Slippy McGee,” and Dick 
wanted to know whether the heroine 
had realized that Slippy was in love 
with her first. Did she hold aloof from 


him because he had been a burglar? 
“No,” Kate thought, “that had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“You know,” said Dick simply, 
“that’s why I’m afraid to tell you how 
I love you, for fear you'd think a prize 
fighter too common to care for.” 

She sat there beside him in silence, 
as if thinking, and he went on with 
love’s instinctive cunning: 

“It’s for all my life. Oh, Kate, I’d 
be content to wait on you hand and 
foot and serve you all my days if you'd 
just let me,” and he stole his arm round 
her waist. “I know I’m not good 
enough for you; I knew that when you 
just said ‘Good-by’ to me at Mrs. Fa- 
ber’s and gave me your little hand. 
Sure, look how small it is beside mine,” 
he continued, taking it in his own brown 
paw; then lifting it he kissed it again 
and again and looked up. Kate’s face 
was very earnest and her eyes flooded 
with emotion. “I love you, darling,” 
he went on, and somehow their lips 
met. 

Dick never forgot that kiss. It was 
more than a kiss; it was a consecration. 
“T’m not good enough,” he went on. “I 
wish I were better. I'll try,’ he ended 
simply. 

“We'll both try,” the girl said. “You 
mustn't run yourself down. You're 
good enough for me, Dick,” she added, 
“for I love you.” 

They sat hand in hand in a sacred 
silence and next day agreed to say noth- 
ing about their love for a little while, as 
if such a secret could be kept. 

But the course of passionate love 
never yet ran smooth; smoothness is 
not in the nature of a torrent, and 
Kate’s awakening came very soon, 

The rest and the long trips in the 
motor launch had made Dick put on 
flesh, and one day Patsy weighed him 
and was horrified to find that he was 
beyond the lightweight limit. He meas- 
ured him, too, and found that he had 
grown nearly an inch and was now five 
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feet ten and a half inches, with an arm 
stretch of nearly seventy-six inches. At 
once he set Dick to work: long walks 
and runs every morning; potatoes and 
bread and all sweets were cut out of 
the diet, and instead of a lounging day 
steady exercise increasing iy severity, 
especially exercise on the mat. 

“You are strong enough for any- 
thing,” said Patsy, “but now I want to 
get thim belly muscles as hard as iron 
—strong enough to protect that plexus 
of yours. Sure you put your big 
shoulder in front of yur chin fine; no- 
body will get you on the chin; but you 
are inclined to l’ave yourself open about 
the body, and a punch on the spleen 
would make you go groggy.” 

Dick realized the truth of this, and 
as usual went in for the new exercises 
with enthusiasm, Patsy assuring him 
that the stomach muscles were the 
strongest in the body and that he could 
make them like a wall of steel if he 
chose 

In three months, when Dick had 
brought himself down to the requisite 
weight, Patsy went into Heenan’s every 
day and soon made up a fight between 
him and the lightweight champion, 
Benny Rossiter. 

yenny was the best man that Dick 
so far had ever met. A New England 
boy, brought up on a farm, he had gone 
to Princeton and there fallen in love 
with the game, perhaps because of his 
extraordinary excellence in it. - Almost 
as soon as he began to box he seemed 
to know everything by instinct, Patsy 
and Dick went one afternoon to see him 
box, and Dick was impressed by his 
speed and strength. He was very dark; 
some said his mother was a Jewess. 
While only five feet seven or eight in 
height he was more strongly built than 
Dick, and carried, they said, a terrible 
punch in his right hand. But what Dick 
especially admired about him was the 
natural way he ducked and slipped, even 


in practice boxing; it was uncanny the 
way he could get down and avoid blows. 

“That man is better than me,” said 
Dick, as they went away. 

“Better’n nothin’,” replied Patsy; 
“he’s naturally quick and he has learned 
the game like them amatoors, but you 
have learned it bit by bit and paid for 
your knowledge again and again. [ tell 
you he will live with you only about 
ten rounds, perhaps twelve, and then 
he'll go to pieces.” 

The announcement of the fight made 
a great sensation, There was nothing 
much doing in 1919 and the papers 
seized on the two men as representative 
Americans; would-be literary men 
wrote them up incessantly, and the re- 
porters told everything about their daily 
lives and practice that they could get 
hold of. 

Benny, the college boy, was of course 
the favorite in better circles, so Dick 
was not surprised when Harriman came 
round to watch him exercising one day 
and afterward said to him: . 

“This thing must be staged in Madi- 
son Square Garden, and there ought to 
be a big wad in it. If I give you ten 
per cent of what I make clear will that 
suit you?” 

Dick looked at Patsy. “Sure,” said 
Patsy; “sure, Mr. Harriman, Dick 
will fight according to instructions.” 

A day or two afterward he learned 
that he was to be knocked out in the 
eighth round. 

He regretted this for one reason in 
especial. Both the Woolcombe boys 
were crazy to see him fight and had be- 
gun to bet on his winning, and one day 
Kate said to him shyly: “I would like 
to see you in the real ring, though I am 
afraid it will be very brutal.” 

“Oh, you mustn't 
Dick blurted out. 

“Why not?” she asked 

“You know,” he said, putting his 
arms round her and drawing her to 
him, “I told you long ago I was not 


come this time,” 
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good enough for you;” and then love’s 
humility being strong upon him, with 
the need for confession and the urge to 
tell the loved one the very worst about 
himself, he went on: 

“I’m going to lose this fight. Benny 
Rossiter is very good; and seeing her 
look of amazement, added, ‘‘and I’m a 
little out of practice—and—I shall 
probably make a lot of money by los- 
ing.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the girl, 
with parted lips and wide-open eyes. 
“What do you mean, Dicky?” 

“Just that,” he said bitterly. “He is 
champion, and it pays a fighting man to 
lose some fights, I'll get another chance 
later and then maybe you can come to 
see it. If I lose then, it will be because 
I am not good enough to win.” 

They were entering her house when 
he began speaking and she gave him 
no chance to talk further to her that 
day, and the next day he got a letter 
from her in which she said that she 
could not believe what he had told her; 
could not believe that he was going to 
let himself be beaten in order to win 
money unfairly—‘“because that was 
what you said, Dick; no one but your- 
self would make me believe it of you.” 

He had feared just this and now the 
catastrophe was overwhelming. He 
wrote begging for an interview, and 
when she kept away a couple of days 
without answering him he confided in 
Patsy and sent him to her. Patsy shook 
his head when he knew what was ex- 
pected of him. 

“All wimmin is crazy,” was Patsy’s 
verdict; “they’re all loony. Does she 
expect a prize-fighter to be an angel? 
Why doesn’t she feel for your wings? 
Does she think a boy like you could 
have one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in the bank and a place like this 
in four years by fighting on the square? 
Why, it ain’t sense! Let her go and 
ask her banker-father how he made his 
fortune; sure, she'll find that he has 


done things that would make Beelzebub 
blush, if he tells the truth, but he’s too 
cunning.” 

ut Dick prayed him to do his best 
as mediator and sent him off, and the 
result of Patsy’s intercession was that 
the day after he got another little note 
from Kate: ‘Have you told your 
that and you a son of a polisman.” 

So Dick had to tell his mother the 
same day. When he told her that he 
was going to lose the fight and that it 
was by losing that he had made all his 
money, she looked at him horror- 
stricken, almost like Kate, and cried 
out: “Oh, wirra, wirra, to think of 
that and you a son of a p’lisman.” 

Dick felt inclined to smile, but it was 
on the wrong side of his mouth. There 
was something pathetic in Mrs, Dono- 
van’s hero-worship of her policeman- 
husband as a defender of justice and a 
champion of right. 

The next three or four days were 
filled for Dick with suffering of a new 
sort. In many Celts there is a vein of 
absolute pessimism, and as Dick did not 
see how to conquer this difficulty the 
natural melancholy of his nature awoke 
and he simply tried to make up his mind 
that he had lost everything, that life 
was like that; it would give you this, 
that and the other, and then snatch the 
cup of happiness from your lips and 
spill the golden liquid in the dust. 

“It was to be,” he said to himself 
with Celtic fatalism. “I suppose it had 
to be.” 

But now Patsy got after him. He 
was falling off in his speed and strength, 
and as a ring general Patsy would not 
permit that. In his misery Dick at last 
told Harold all about it, and although 
he did not know he thereby played a 
winning card, for Harold, boylike, saw 
very little in it and went to his father, 
and when his father heard that Dick 
would probably win one’ hundred 
thousand dollars, and not be hurt by 
losing, he said before his daughter 
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that he hoped a man would not be 
fool enough to throw away such a 
chance of a fortune. His daughter 
turned on him, but her mother immedi- 
ately sided with the father, and Kate 
began to feel outlawed in her righteous- 
ness. In her heart she was glad to 
acknowledge that perhaps she had been 
too severe, and off she went with her 
brother to meet Dick. 

The reconciliation was a renewal of 
love. In her desire to atone she showed 
her lover all the warmth of her nature. 

“TI won't dispute any more. I think 
life horrid. But one thing I am deter- 
mined on. I want you to leave off fight- 
ing altogether. Surely after this big 
Jot of money we'll have enough and you 
can get a vaudeville engagement.” 

Dick was jubilant. “I will lose this 
fight,” he “but within three 
months the fight for the championship 
will be staged again, and, if I win it, 
I'll fight no more.” 

And for the first time he ventured to 
show his passion. 


said, 


To his delight she 
responded and kissed him with hot lips. 
And when he put his arms round her 
and held her to him closely she was all 
yielding softness, and his desire for her 
grew to madness. 


The fight at Madison Square Garden 
attracted an enormous crowd, The 
place was crammed from floor to ceil- 
ing at unheard-of prices and the bet- 
ting was insane, 

Dick measured his man as well as 
he could without trying to beat him, and 
in about the eighth or ninth round came 
that he could beat 
Nevertheless he took the right 
and left on the jaw in the twelfth round 
and went down for the count. 

Phe audience went crazy with delight. 
The people in New York were 
there, had all bet on the college boy, and 
It had been 
a clean fight and their joy knew no 
bounds, and the Irish who followed 


he conclusion 
him. 


best 


the college boy had won. 


Dick to a man took their beating phil- 
osophically. “It always needs a batin’,” 
they said, “to wake our man up. Sure, 
Donovan will come again, and the next 
time we'll get our money back.” 

And that turned out to be very near 
the truth. Another fight for the cham- 
pionship was staged in Newark, N. J. 

Before the training even began Dick 
had a long talk with Harriman, 

“We'll begin,” said that gentleman, 
“by handing you these for the last 
fight,” and he gave Dick four checks for 
twenty-five thousand dollars éach. 

Dick thanked him. 

“And now,” Harriman went on, “T 
want you to do me a favor, Can you 
beat him?” 

Dick nodded his head. 

“Are you sure? I can only get odds 
of about five or six to four against you, 
Dare I risk eight hundred thousand dol- 
lars on it? Will you bring me my 
money home? If you do, I'll quit pro- 
moting and retire.” 

“One can never be as sure of 
ning as of losing,” 


win- 
Dick replied, “but 
I am satisfied I can beat him.” 

A few days afterward the announce- 
ment came out that an agreement had 
been signed; the prize would be one 
hundred thousand dollars, sixty thou- 
sand dollars to go to the victor and 
forty thousand dollars to the loser. Nine 
out of ten newspaper readers in New 
York believed that Rossiter would be 
the victor and that Dick would again 
be beaten. 

This time the whole Woolcombe fam- 
ily came to the fight. Harold and Ired 
had interested the father and mother, 
and even Kate was carried off her feet. 

The fight was very like one of the 
old Roman gladiatorial contests. Har- 
riman friends had built up a 
amphitheater that would hold 
nearly sixty thousand persons. 

At three o'clock on the appointed day 
the men faced each other in the 
ring. Half an hour before Harriman 


and his 


great 


two 
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had said to Dick: “If you beat him be- 
fore the tenth round, I will owe you 
another sixty thousand dollars;” so 
Dick went in under the eyes of his love 
determined to fight as he had never 
fought before, but like an old ring gen- 
eral determined not to risk anything. 

The first two rounds went to Dick, 
but the third went to Benny. He had 
slipped Dick’s lead and ducked under 
his right arm with catlike speed, and in 
infighting he was more than Dick's 
match. But Dick’s stomach muscles 
had become indeed bands of steel; no 
body punch of Benny’s had the small- 
est effect on him, Again and again 
Benny drove in his right like a batter- 
ing pile and again and again Dick took 
the blow and countered on the jaw. 
The third and fourth time he countered 
so heavily that Benny reeled back. At 
once Dick was on him, raining down a 
hurricane of blows, right and left, with 
all the power of advance and the spring 
from hip and shoulder in every blow. 
3efore the torrent Benny went down, 
and though he got to his feet again be- 
fore eight was counted, it was only the 
gong sounding at the end of the round 
that saved him from being knocked out. 

The fourth and fifth rounds he 
fought very cautiously, avoiding every- 
thing and ducking all Dick’s blows, 
waiting evidently to get back his 
strength, But Dick took Patsy’s advice 
and crowded the fight; he jumped in, 
hitting right and left with tremendous 
speed and force, following his man to 
his corner. In the sixth 1ound Benny 
was overwhelmed. His blows had lost 
both speed and force, telegraphing 
thereby to Dick that his opportunity had 
come, and he used it quite fairly, but 
relentlessly. Before the round was half 
through Benny’s seconds threw up the 
sponge. The championship was won. 

So perfect was Patsy’s training that 
Dick had scarcely a mark on him and 
felt really just as well as when he en- 
tered the ring. 








Mr. Woolcombe was delighted. 
appeared that he was a friend and 
backer of Harriman, and this time Har. 
riman had let him in on the good thing 
and he had made nearly a quarter of g 
million dollars betting on Dick. 

They all went back in automobiles to 
Mamaroneck and the Woolcombes gaye 
Dick a supper. After the supper the 
lovers stole out together and, to Dick’; 
surprise and joy, Kate was incandes. 
cent, which, whether Dick knew it or 
not, was full of good promise for his 
married happiness. She caressed his 
bruised cheeks and fondled his hands 
with little cries of passionate tender. 
ness. The varied incidents of the con- 
flict, the dreadful risks, the alternate 
mad hopes and fears had whipped her 
blood to flame and held her enthralled, 
panting with excitement, and then the 
appalling swift attack, the grace, speed 
and strength of her lover had swept her 
off her feet, flooding her with a deli- 
cious triumph and afterward the wild 
applause of the ringside and cheering 
of the crowd had broken her will to 
resist and made of her his creature— 
one with him for ever. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick,” she sobbed, “you 
wonderful Dick!” And tears streamed 
from her eyes, ‘“But—but’’—striving 
to control herseli—‘I was sorry for 
Jenny; you hit him dreadfully. It's 
the last fight, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Dick. “The 
vaudeville manager told me he would 
give me fifteen hundred dollars a week, 
and that ought to keep us for the next 
year or two. I want to read and study 
and become worthy of you.” 

“You are worthy of any woman,” 
she said, looking up at him with shin- 
ing wet eyes. “Oh, Dick, the applause 
of the people and their cheering will 
be in my Youre a 
hero, sir, to hundreds of thousands.” 

And perhaps, as heroes go, Dick 
Donovan deserved the title better than 


ears all my life, 


most. 
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In Two Parts ~ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THINK something must have hap- 
pened to my watch,” Peter said, 


next day, 


Indeed, its hands moved with extra- 
ordinary, with exasperating slowness. 

“It seems absurd that it should do no 
good to push them on,” he thought. 

He would force himself, between 
twice ascertaining their position, to wait 
for a period that felt like an eternity, 
walking about miserably, and smoking 
flavorless cigarettes; then he would 
stand amazed, incredulous, when, with a 
smirk—as it almost struck him—of 
ironical complacence, they would attest 
that his eternity had lasted something 
near a quarter of an hour. 

“And I had professed myself a Kan- 
tian, and made light of the objective 
reality of time! Thou laggard, Time!” 
he cried, and shook his fist at Space, 
Time’s unoffending consort, 

“I believe it will never be four o’clock 
again,” he said, in despair, finally; and 


once more had out his watch, It was 
half past three. He scowled at the in- 
strument’s bland, white face. “You 
have no bowels, no sensibilities—nothing 
but dry little methodical jog-trot wheels 
and pivots!” he exclaimed, flying to in- 
sult for relief. ‘You're as inhuman as 
a French functionary. Do you call 
yourself a sympathetic comrade for an 
impatient man?” He laid it open on 
his rustic table, and waited through a 
last eternity. At a quarter to four he 
crossed the river, “If I am early—tant 
pis!” he decided, choosing the lesser of 
two evils, and challenging fate. 

He crossed the river, and stood for 
the first time in the grounds of Venti- 
rose—stood where she had been in the 
habit of standing, during their waterside 
colloquies, He glanced back at his 
house and garden, envisaging them for 
the first time, as it were, from her point 
of view, They had a queer air of be- 
longing to an era that had passed, to a 
yesterday already remote. They looked, 
somehow, curiously small, moreover— 
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the garden circumscribed, the two- 
storied house, with its striped sun blinds, 
poor and petty. He turned his back 
upon them—left them behind. He 
would have to come home to them later 
in the day, to be sure; but then every- 
thing would be different. A chapter 
would have added itself to the history 
of the world; a great event, a great step 
forward, would have definitely taken 
place. He would have been received at 
Ventirose as a friend. He would be no 
longer a mere nodding acquaintance, ow- 
ing even that meager relationship to the 
haphazard of propinquity. The ice— 
broken, if you will, but still present in 
abundance—would have been gently 
thawed away. One era had passed; but 
then a new era would have begun, 

So he turned his back upon Villa 
Floriano, and set off, high-hearted, up 
the wide lawns, under the bending trees 
—whither, on four, red-marked occa- 
sions, he had watched her disappear— 
toward the castle, which faced him in its 
There 
were the oldest portions, grimly 
medieval, a lakeside fortress, with pon- 
derous round towers, meurtriéres, 
machicolations, its gray-stone walls dis- 
colored in fantastic streaks and patches 
by weather stains and lichens, or else 
shaggily overgrown by creepers, Then 
there were later portions, rectangular, 
pink-stuccoed, with rusticated work at 
the corners, and, on the blank spaces be- 
tween the windows, quaint, allegorical 
frescoes, faded, half washed out. And 
then there were entirely modern-looking 
portions, of gleaming marble, with num- 
berless fanciful carvings, spires, pin- 
nacles, reliefs—wonderfully light, gay, 
habitable, and—Peter thought—heauti- 
ful, in the clear Italian atmosphere, 
against the blue Italian sky. 

“It’s a perfect house for her,” he said. 
“It suits her—like an appropriate gar- 
ment; it almost seems to express her.” 

And all the while, as he proceeded, 
her voice kept sounding in his ears; 


vast, irregular picturesqueness, 


Ainslee’s 


scraps of her conversation, phrases thy 
she had spoken, kept coming back ty 
him, 


One end of the long, wide, marbk 
terrace had been arranged as a sort of 
out-of-door living room, A white awn. 
ing was stretched overhead ; warm-hued 
rugs were laid on the pavement; ther 
were wicker lounging chairs, with bright 
cushions, and a little table, holding books 
and things, 

The duchessa rose from one of the 
lounging chairs, and came _ forward, 
smiling, to meet him. 

She gave him her hand—for the first 
time. 

It was warm—electrically warm; and 
it was soft—womanly soft; and it was 
firm, alive—it spoke of a vitality, a tem. 
perament, Peter was sure, besides, that 
it would be sweet to smell; and he 
longed to bend over it, and press it with 
his lips. He might almost have done so, 
according to Italian etiquette. But, of 
course, he simply bowed over it, and le 
it go. 

“Mi abbandonata,” said, 
leading the way back to the terrace end, 
There were notes of a peculiar richness 
in her voice, when she spoke Italian; 
and she dwelt languorously on the 
vowels, and rather slurred the con 
sonants, lazily, in the manner Italian 
women have, whereby they give the 
quality of velvet to their tongue, She 
was not an Italian woman; Heaven be 
praised, she was English! So this was 
just pure gain to the sum total of her 
graces. “‘My uncle and my niece have 
gone to the village. But I’m expecting 
them to come home at any moment now 
—and you'll not have long, I hope, to 
wait for your snuff.” 

She flashed a whimsical little smile 
into his eyes. Then she returned to her 
wicker chair, glancing an invitation at 
Peter to place himself in the one facing 
her. She leaned back, resting her head 
on a pink-silk cushion, 


trova she 
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Peter, no doubt, sent up a_ silent 
prayer that her uncle and her niece 
might be detained at the village for the 
afternoon. By her niece 

He liked 
“What 


he thought, admiring the 


rest of the 
he took her to mean Emilia. 
her for the kindly euphemism. 
hair she has!” 
loose brown masses, warm upon their 
background of pink silk. 

“Oh, I’m inured to waiting,” he re- 
plied. with a retrospective mind for the 
interminable waits of that interminable 
day. 

The duchessa had taken a fan from 

table, and was playing with it, open- 
ing and shutting it slowly, in her lap. 
Now she caught Peter’s eyes examining 
it, and she him. My own 
suspicion is that Peter’s eyes had been 
occupied rather with the hands that held 
the fan than with the fan itself—but 
that’s a detail 


gave it to 


“I picked it up the other day, in 
Rome,” she said. “Of course, it’s an 
imitation of the French fans of the last 
century, but I thought it pretty.” 
had been 
stained a soft yellow, like the 
yellow of faded yellow rose leaves. It 
was painted with innumerable plump 
little cupids, flying among pale clouds. 
The sticks were of mother-of-pearl. 
The end sticks were elaborately incised, 
and in the incisions opals were set, big 
ones and small ones, smoldering with 
green and 

“Very 


very curious. 


It was of white silk, that 
thinly 


scarlet fires. 

Peter, 
great 
aren’t 


indeed,”’ said 
It’s like a 

y's wing—isn't it? But 
you afraid 


pretty 


of opals 7” 
“Afraid of opals?’’ she 
“Why should one be?” 


wondered. 


‘Unless your birthday happens to fall 
in October, they’re reputed to bring bad 
luck,” he reminded her. 


“My birthd 


—but 


ay happens to fall in June 


I'll never believe that such pretty 


things as opals can bring bad luck,” she 


laughed, taking the fan, which he re- 


turned to her, and stroking one of the 
bigger opals with her finger tip. 

“Have you no_ superstitions?” he 
asked. 

“T hope not—I don’t think I have,” 
she answered. “We're not allowed to 
have superstitions, you know—unous 
autres Catholiques.” 

“Oh?” he said, with surprise. 
I didn’t know.” 

“Yes, they're a forbidden luxury, But 
you? Are you superstitious? Would 
you be afraid of opals?” 

“T doubt if I should have the courage 
to wear one. At all events, I don’t re- 
gard superstitions in the light of a lux- 
ury. I should be glad to be rid of those 
I have. They’re a horrible incon- 
venience. But I can’t get it out of my 
head that the air is filled with a swarm 
of malignant little devils, who are al- 
ways watching their chance to do us an 
ill turn. We don’t in the least know 
the conditions under which they can 
bring it off; but it’s legendary that if 
we wear opals, or sit thirteen at table, 
or start an enterprise on Friday, or 
what not, we somehow give them their 
opportunity. And one naturally wishes 
to he on the safe side.” 

She looked at him with doubt, con- 
sidering. 

“You don't seriously believe all that?” 
she said. 

“No, I don’t seriously believe it. But 
one breathes it in with the air of one’s 
nursery, and it sticks. I don’t believe 
it, but I fear it just enough to be anade 
uneasy. The evil eye, for instance. 
How can one spend any time in Italy, 
where everybody loaded with 
charms against it, and help having a 
sort of sneaking half belief in the evil 
eye? 


“No, 


ao > 
oe Ss 


She shook her head, laughing. 

“I’ve spent a good deal of time in 
Italy, but I haven't so much as a sneak- 
ing quarter belief in it.” 

“I envy you your strength of mind,” 
said he. “But surely, though supersti- 
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tion is a luxury forbidden to Catholics, 
there are plenty of good Catholics who 
indulge in it, all the same?” 

“There are never plenty of good 
Catholics,” said she. “You employ a 
much-abused expression. To profess 
the Catholic faith, to go to Mass on 
Sunday and abstain from meat on Fri- 
day—that is by no means sufficient to 
constitute a good Catholic. To be a 
good Catholic one would have to be a 
saint, nothing less—and not a mere 
formal saint, either, but a very real 
saint, a saint in thought and feeling, as 
well as in speech and action. Just in 
so far as one is superstitious, one is a 
bad Catholic. Oh, if the world were 
populated by good Catholics, it would 
be the millennium come to pass.” 

“Tt would be that, if it were popu- 
lated by good. Christians—wouldn’t it?” 
asked Peter. 

“The terms are interchangeable,”’ she 
answered sweetly, with a half-comical 
look of defiance. 

“Mercy!” cried he. “Can't a 
estant be a good Christian, too ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “because a Protestant 
can be a Catholic without knowing it.” 

“Oh?” he puzzled, frowning. 

“It’s quite simple,” she explained. 
“You can’t be a Christian unless you're 
a Catholic. But if you believe as much 
of Christian truth as you've ever had a 
fair opportunity of learning, and if you 
try to live in accordance with Christian 
morals, you are a Catholic, you're a 
member of the Catholic church, whether 
you know it or not. You can’t be de- 
prived of your birthright, you see.” 

“That seems rather broad,” said 
Peter; “and one had always heard that 
Catholicism was nothing if not narrow.” 

“How could it be Catholic if it were 
narrow?” asked she. “However, if a 
Protestant uses his intelligence, and is 
logical, he’ll not remain an unconscious 
Catholic long. If he studies the matter, 
and is logical, he'll wish to unite him- 
self to the church in her visible body. 


Prot- 


Look at England! See how logic is 
multiplying converts year by year.” 

“But it’s the glory of Englishmen to 
be illogical,” said Peter, with a laugh, 
“Our capacity for not following prem- 
ises to their logical consequences is the 
principal source of our national great- 
ness. So the bulk of the English are 
likely to resist conversion for centuries 
to come—are they not? And then, 
nowadays, one is so apt to be an indif- 
ferentist in matters of religion—and 
Catholicism is so exacting. One remains 
a Protestant from the love of ease.” 

“And from the desire, on the part of 
a good many Englishmen at least, to sail 
in a boat of their own—not to get mixed 
up with a lot of foreign publicans and 
sinners—no?” she suggested. 

“Oh, of course, we're insular and 
we're pharisaical,” admitted Peter. 

“And as for one’s indifference,” she 
smiled, “that is most probably due to 
one’s youth and inexperience. One 
can’t come to close quarters with the 
realities of life—with sorrow, with great 
joy. with temptation, with sin or with 
heroic virtue, with death, with the birth 
of a new soul, with any of the awful, 
wonderful realities of life—and con- 
tinue to be an indifferentist in matters 
of religion, do you think?” 

“When one comes to close quarters 
with the awful, wonderful realities of 
life, one has religious moments,” he 
acknowledged. “But they’re generally 
rather fugitive, aren’t they?” 

“One can cultivate them—one can en- 
courage them,” she said. “If you would 
care to know a good Catholic,” she 
added, “my little ward, 
Emilia is one. She wants to become a 
Sister of Mercy, to spend her life nurs- 
ing the poor 5 

“Oh? Wouldn't 


iece, my 


that be rather a 
pity?” Peter said. ‘She’s so extremely 
pretty. I don’t know when I have seen 
prettier brown eyes than hers.” 

“Well, in a few years, I expect we 
shall see those pretty brown eyes look- 
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No, 
Nuns 
the happiest 
people in the world—and priests. Have 
you ever met any one who seemed hap- 


ing out from under a sister's coif. 
I don’t think it will be a pity. 


and sisters, I think, are 


pier than my uncle, for example?” 

“T have certainly never met any one 
who seemed sweeter, kinder,’ Peter con- 
fessed. “He has a wonderful old face.” 

“He's a wonderful old man,” said she, 
“I’m going to try to keep him a prisoner 
here for the rest of the 
though he will have it that he’s just run 
down for a week. He works a 
deal too hard when he’s in Rome. 


summer— 


grea 
He's 
the only cardinal I’ve ever heard of, 
who takes practical charge of his titular 
church. But here in the country he’s 
out of doors all the blessed day, hand 
in hand with Emilia. He’s as young as 
believe. 
like children 


she is, | They play together 
-and make me feel as staid 
and solemn and grown-up as one of Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s Olympians.” 

Peter laughed. Then, in the moment 
of silence that followed, he happened to 
let his eves stra 


“Hello!” he 


“Some one has 


up the valley 
suddenly exclaimed 
A “aie 

heen painting our moun- 
‘ 


tain green.” 


duchessa 


k M ix 


too, uttered an exclamation. 


turned, to 


reflection or re- 
Monte 
had become bright green, as if the light 


fell th had passed through 


some accident of 


fraction, the snows of Sfiorito 


that fell on them 
emeralds. They both paused, to gaze 
and marvel for a_ little Indeed, the 


prospect was a pleasing one, as we 


a surprising the 


sunny lawns, the hi 
then that 


trees, the blue lake, and 


green mountain 
ave never known anything lke 
those now pe aks for sailing unde r 


colors,” Peter said. 


false 


“T have seen them 


every color of the calendar. except their 


Pa 
} 


1t¢ 


Native w 
s 


“You mustn’t blame the poor th 
pleaded the 


ines 
gs, 


duchessa. “They can’t help 


it. It’s all along o’ the distance and the 
atmosphere and the sun.” 

She closed her fan, with which she 
had been more or less idly playing 
throughout their dialogue, and replaced 
it on the table. Among the books there 
—French books, for the most part, in 
yellow paper—Peter saw, with some- 
thing of a flutter—he could never see it 
without something of a _ flutter—the 
gray-and-gold binding of “A Man of 
Words.” 

The duchessa caught his glance. 

“Yes,” your friend’s novel. 
I told you I had been rereading it.” 

“Ves.” 

*And—do you know—I'm inclined to 
agree with your own enthusiastic esti- 
mate of it?” she went on. “TI think it’s 
extremely—but e.xtremecely—clever ; and 
more 


she said; 


said he. 


very charming, very beautiful. 
The fatal gift of beauty!” 

\nd her smile reminded him that the 
application of the tag was his own. 


“Its beauty, 


said he, 


reflected, 
“isn't exactly of the obvious sort—is it? 


though,”’ she 


It doesn't jump at you, for instance. It 
is rather in the 


than on the 


work, 
ne has to look, 


texture of the 
surface. 
to see it.” 

“One always has to look, to see beauty 
that 
alized. But 


is worth seeing.” he safely gener- 
he had put his foot 
bolted with 
“Tt takes two to make a beautiful 

The eve of the 


then 
in the stirrup—his hobby 
him. 

object beholder is 
every bit as indispensable as the hand 
of the artist. The artist does his work 
the beholder must do his. They are 
Each must be the other’s 
equal; and they must also be like each 


other—with the likeness of opposites, of 


coilaborators. 


complements. Art, in short, is entirely 
The kind of 
beauty that jumps at you is the kind you 
end by getting heartily tired of—is the 
skin-deep kind; and therefore it 


really beauty at 


a matter of reciprocity. 


isn’t 


all—it is only an ap- 
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proximation to beauty—it may be only 
a simulacrum of it.” 

Her eyes were smiling, her face was 
glowing, softly, with 
friendliness 
suspicion of 


interest, with 
and perhaps with the least 
something else—perhaps 
with the faintest glimmer of suppressed 
amusement ; but interest was easily pre- 
dominant. 

“Yes,” she assented. But then she 
pursued her own train of ideas. “And 
—with you—TI particularly like the 
woman—Pauline. I can’t tell you how 
much I like her. I—it sounds extrava- 
gant, but it’s true—I can think of no 
other woman in the whole of fiction 
whom I like so well—who makes so 
curiously personal an appeal to me. Her 
wit—her waywardness—her tenderness 
—her generosity—everything. How did 
your friend come by his conception of 
her? She’s as real to me as any woman 
I have ever known—she’s more real to 
me than most of the women I know 
she’s absolutely real, she lives, she 
breathes. Yet I have never known a 
woman resembling her. Life would be 
a merrier business if one did know 
She seems to 
me all that a woman ought ideally to be 
Does your friend know women like that 
—the lucky man? Or is Pauline, for 
all her convincingness, a pure creature 
of imagination ?” 

“Ah,” said 


women resembling her. 


Peter, laughing, “you 
touch the secret springs of my friend’s 
inspiration. That is a story in itself 
Felix Wildmay is a perfectly common- 
place Englishman. How could a woman 
like Pauline be the creature of his imag- 
ination? No—she was a ‘thing seen.’ 
God made her. Wildmay was a mere 
copyist. He drew her, tant bien que 
mal, from the woman 
who’s actually alive on this dull glob 
to-day. But that’s the story.” 

The duchessa’s eyes were intent 

“The story? Tell me the story,” she 
pronounced in a breath, with imperious 
eagerness. 


life—from a 


And her eyes waited, intently. 
“Oh,” said Peter, “it’s one of those 
stories that can scarcely be told. There's 
hardly anything to take hold of. It’s 
without incident, without progression~ 
it’s all subjective—it’s a drama in states 
of mind. Pauline was a ‘thing seen’ 
indeed; but she wasn't a thing known: 
she was a thing divined. Wildmay 
never knew her—never even knew who 
she was—never knew her name—nevet 
even knew her nationality, though, as 
the book shows, he guessed her to be an 
Englishwoman, married to a French- 
man. He simply saw her, from a dis- 
tance, half a dozen times perhaps. He 
saw her in Paris, once or twice, at the 
theater, at the opera; and then later 
again, once or twice, in London; and 
then, once more, in Paris, in the Bois, 
“That was all, but that was enough. 
Her appearance—her face, her eyes, her 
smile, her way of carrying herself, her 
way of carrying her head, her gestures, 
her movements, her way of dressing— 
he never so much as heard her voice— 
her mere appearance made an impres- 
sion on him such as all the rest of 
womankind had totally failed to make. 
She was exceedingly lovely, of course, 
exceedingly distinguished, noble look- 
ing; but she was infinitely more. Her 
face—her whole person—had an expres- 
sion! A spirit burned in her—a pris- 
aromatic fire Other women 
seemed dust, seemed dead, beside her 
She was a garden, inexhaustible, of 
Wit, capri- 
emotion—you 
have said it—they were all there. Race 
was there, nerve 
the mystery, magic, all the essential, 
elemental principles of the feminine, 
were there: she was a woman. A won- 
derful, strenuous soul was there: Wild- 
may saw it, felt it. He didn’t know 


matic, 


promises, of suggestions 


ciousness, generosity, 


. 7 
Sex was there—all 


it 


her—he had no hope of ever knowing 
her—but he knew her better than he 
knew any one else in the world. She 
became the absorbing subject of his 


thou; 
She 
ence 
T 
inter 
that 
at t 
mus 
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It's 
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States 
seen,’ 
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thoughts, the heroine of his dreams. 
She became, in fact, the supreme influ- 
ence of his life.” 

The duchessa’s eyes had not lost their 
intentness, while he was speaking. Now 
that he had finished, she looked down 
at her hands, folded in her lap, and 
mused for a moment in silence. At last 
she looked up again. 

“Tt’s as strange as anything I have 
ever heard,” she said; “it’s furiously 
strange—and romantic—and_interest- 
ing. But—but ” She frowned a 
little, hesitating between a choice of 
questions. 

“Oh, it’s a story all compact of 
‘buts,’ ”’ Peter threw out, laughing. 

She let the remark pass her—she had 
settled upon her question. 

“But how could he endure such a 
situation?’ she asked. “How could he 
sit still under it? Didn't he try in any 
way—didn’t he make any effort at all— 
to—to find her out—to discover who 
she was—to get introduced to her? I 
should think he could never have rested 
—I should think he would have moved 
heaven and earth.” 

“What could he do? Tell mea single 
thing he could have done,” said Peter. 
“Society has made no provision for a 
case like his. It’s absurd—but there it 
is. You see a woman somewhere; you 
long to make her acquaintance; and 
there’s no natural bar to your doing so 
—you're a presentable man—she’s what 
they call a lady—you're both, more or 
less, of the same monde. Yet there’s 
positively no way known by which you 
can contrive it—unless chance, mere 
fortuitous chance, just happens to drop 
a common acquaintance between you, at 
the right time and place. Chance, in 
Wildmay’s case, happened to drop all 
the common acquaintances they may pos- 
sibly have had at a deplorable distance. 
He was alone on each of the occasions 
when he saw her. There was no one he 
could ask to introduce him; there was 
no one he could apply to for information 


concerning her. He couldn’t very well 
follow her carriage through the streets 
—dog her to her lair, like a detective. 
Well—what then?” 

The duchessa was playing with her 
fan again. 

“No,” she agreed; “I suppose it was 
hopeless. But it seems rather hard on 
the poor man—rather baffling and tan- 
tilizing.”’ 

“The poor man thought it so, to be 
sure,” said Peter; “he fretted and 
fumed a good deal, and kicked against 
the pricks. Here, there, now, anon, he 
would enjoy his brief little vision of 
her—then she would vanish into the 
deep inane. So, in the end—he had to 
take it out in something—he took it out 
in writing a book about her. He 
propped up a mental portrait of her on 
his desk before him, and translated it 
into the character of Pauline. In that 
way he was able to spend long, delight- 
ful hours alone with her every day, in 
a kind of metaphysical intimacy. He 
had never heard her voice—but now he 
heard it as often as Pauline opened her 
lips. He owned her—he possessed her 
—she lived under his roof—she was al- 
ways waiting for him in his study. She 
is real to you? She was inexpressibly, 
miraculously real to him. He saw her, 
knew her, felt her, realized her, in every 
detail of her mind, her soul, her person 
—down to the very intonations of her 
speech—down to the veins in her hands, 
the rings on her fingers—down to her 
very furs and laces, the frou-frou of 
her skirts, the scent upon her pocket 
handkerchief. He had numbered the 
hairs of her head, almost.” 

Again the duchessa mused for a while 
in silence, opening and shutting her fan, 
and gazing into its opals. 

“T am from the 
woman’s point of view,” she said, by and 


thinking of it 


by. “To have played such a part in a 
man’s life—and never to have dreamed 
it! Never even, very likely, to have 
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dreamed that such a man existed—for 
it’s entirely possible she didn’t notice 
him, on those occasions when he saw 
her. And to have been the subject of 
such a novel—and never to have 
dreamed that, either! To have r@ad the 
novel perhaps—without dreaming for an 
instant that there was any sort of con- 
nection between Pauline and herself! 
Or else—what would almost be stranger 
still—not to have read the novel, not to 
have heard of it! To have inspired such 
a book—such a beautiful book—yet to 
remain in sheer unconscious ignorance 
that there was such a book! Oh, I think 
it is even more extraordinary from the 
woman’s point of view than from the 
man’s. There is something almost ter- 
rifying about it. To have had such an 
influence on the destiny of some one 
you've never heard of! There’s a kind 
of intangible sense of a responsibility.” 

“There is also, perhaps,” laughed 
Peter, ‘‘a kind of intangible sense of a 
liberty taken. I’m bound to say I think 


Wildmay was decidedly at his ease. To 
appropriate in that cool fashion the per- 


sonality of a total stranger! But artists 
are the most unprincipled folk unhung. 
Ils prennent leur bien la, on le trouvent.” 

“Oh, no,” said the duchessa, “I think 
she was fair game. One can carry deli- 
cacy too far. He was entitled to the 
benefits of his discovery—for, after all, 
it was a discovery, wasn’t it? You have 
said yourself how indispensable the eye 
of the beholder is—‘the seeing eye.’ I 
think, indeed, the whole affair speaks 
extremely well for Mr. Wildmay. It is 
not every man who worfld be capable 
of so purely intellectual a passion. I 
suppose one must call his feeling for 
her a passion? It indicates a distinction 
in his nature. He can hardly be a mere 
materialist. But—but I think it’s heart- 
tending that he never met her.”’ 

“Oh, but that’s the continuation of 
the story,” said Peter. “He did meet 
her in the end, you know.” 

“He did meet her!” cried the du- 


Ainslee’s 


chessa, starting up, with a sudden access 
of interest, while her eyes lightened, 
“He did meet her? Oh, you must tell 
me about that.” 

And just at this crisis the cardinal 
and Emilia appeared, climbing the ter. 
race steps. 

“Bother!” exclaimed the duchessa, 
under her breath. Then, to Peter, “It 
will have to be for another time—unless 
I die of the suspense.” 

After the necessary greetings were 
transacted, another elderly priest joined 
the company; a tall, burly, rather florid 
man, mentioned, when Peter was intro- 
duced to him, as Monsignor Langshawe, 
“This really is her chaplain,” Peter con- 
cluded. Then a servant brought tea. 

“Ah, Diamond, Diamond, you little 
know what mischief you might have 
wrought,” he admonished himself, as he 
walked home through the level sunshine, 
“In another instant, if we’d not been 
interrupted, you would have let the cat 
out of the bag. The premature escape 
of the cat from the bag would spoil 
everything.” 

And he hugged himself, as _ one 
snatched from peril, in a qualm of retro- 
active terror. At the same time he was 
filled with a kind of exultancy. All that 
he had hoped had come to pass, and 
more, vastly more. Not only had he 
been received as a friend at Ventirose, 
but he had been encouraged to tell her 
a part at least of the story by which her 
life and his were so curiously connected; 
and he had been snatched from the peril 
of telling her too much. The day was 
not yet when he could safely say, 
“Mutato nomine Would the day 
ever be? But, meanwhile, just to have 
told her the first ten lines of that story, 
he could not help feeling, somehow ad- 
vanced matters tremendously, somehow 
put a new face on matters, 

“The hour for which the ages sighed 
may not be so far away as you think,” 
he said to Marietta. “The curtain has 
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risen upon act three. I fancy I can per- 


ceive faint glimmerings of the beginning 


of the end. 
CHAPTER X. 

\ll that evening, something which he 
had not been conscious of noticing espe- 
cially when it was present to him—cer- 
tainly he had paid no conscious attention 
to its details—kept recurring and recur- 
ring to Peter’s memory: the appearance 
of the prettily arranged terrace end at 
Ventirose: the white awning, with the 
blue sky at its edges, the sunny park 
beyond; the warm-hued carpets on the 
marble pavement; the wicker chairs, 
with their bright cushions; the table, 
with its books and bibelots—the yellow 


French books, a_ tortoise-shell 
knife, a 


smelling 
poppies; and the marble balustrade, 


with its delicate tracery of leaves and 


paper 
silver paper weight, a crystal 
bottle, a bowlful of drooping 


tendrils, where the jessamine twined 
round its pillars. 

This kept recurring, recurring, viv- 
idly, a picture that he could see without 
closing his eyes, a picture with a very 
decided sentiment. 
gleaming, 


Like the gay and 
many-pinnacled facade of her 
house, it seemed appropriate to her; it 
seemed in its fashion to 
Nay. it seemed to do more, It 


corner of 


express her. 
was a 
her everyday environment ; 
were the 


witnesses, of 


these things companions, the 
life, 
hidden 


moments of her 


phases of herself, which were 
from Peter; they were the companions 
and witnesses of her her 
privacy; they were her confidants, in a 


way. They 


solitude, 
seemed not merely to ex- 
press her, therefore, but to be continu- 
ally on the point—I had almost said of 
betraying her. At all events, if he could 
only understand their silent language, 
they would prove rich in precious reve- 
lations. So he welcomed their recur- 
reuces, dwelt upon them, pondered them, 
and got a deep if somewhat inarticulate 
pleasure from them. 


On Thursday, as he approached the 
castle, the last fires of sunset were burn- 
ing in the sky behind it—the long, ir- 
regular mass of buildings stood out in 
varying shades of blue, against varying, 
dying shades of red: the gray stone, 
lark, velvety indigo; the pink stucco, 
pink still, but with a transparent blue 
penumbra over it; the white marble, 
palely, scintillantly amethystine. And if 
he was interested in her environment, 
now he could study it to his heart’s con- 
tent: the wide marble staircase, up 
which he was shown, with its crimson 
carpet, and the big, mellow painting, 
that looked as if it might be a Titian, 
at the top; the great saloon, in which 
he was received, with its polished mo- 
saic floor, its frescoed ceiling, its white- 
and-gold paneling, its hangings and up- 
holsteries of yellow brocade, its satin- 
wood chairs and tables, its bronzes, 
porcelains, embroideries, its screens and 
mirrors; the long dining hall, with its 
high, pointed slender 
marble columns supporting a vaulted 
roof, its twinkling candles in chandeliers 
and sconces of cloudy Venetian glass, 


windows, its 


its brilliant table, its flowers and their 
colors and their scents. 

He could study her environment to 
his heart’s content, indeed—or: to his 
heart’s despair. For all this had rather 
the effect of chilling, of depressing him. 
It was very splendid ; it was very luxuri- 
ous and cheerful; it was appropriate 
and personal to her, if you like; no 
doubt, in its fashion, in its measure, it, 
too, expressed her. But, at that rate, 
it expressed her in an aspect which 
Peter had instinctively made it his habit 
to forget, which he by no means found 
it inspiriting to remember. It ex- 
pressed, it emphasized, her wealth, her 
rank; it emphasized the distance, in a 
worldly sense, between her and himself, 
the conventional barriers. 

And she—— 

She was very lovely, she was entirely 
cordial, friendly, she was all that she 
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had ever been—and yet—and yet 
Well, somehow, she seemed indefinably 
different. Somehow, again, the dis- 
tance, the barriers, were emphasized. 
She was very lovely, she was entirely 
cordial, friendly, she was all that she 
had ever been; but, somehow, to-night. 
she seemed very much the great lady, 
very much the duchess. 

“My dear man,” he said to himself, 
“you were mad to dream for a single 
instant that there was the remotest pos- 
sibility of anything ever happening.”’ 

The only other guests, besides the 
cardinal and Monsignor Langshawe, 
were an old Frenchwoman, with beau- 
tiful white hair, from one of the neigh- 
boring villas, Madame de Lafére, and a 
young, pretty, witty, and voluble Irish- 
woman, Mrs. O'Donovan Florence, 
from a hotel at Spiaggia. In deference, 
perhaps, to the cloth of the two eccle- 
siastics, none of the women were in full 
evening dress, and there was no arm 
taking when they went in to dinner. 
The dinner itself was of a simplicity 
which Peter thought admirable, and 
which, of course, he attributed to his 
duchessa’s own good taste. He was not 
yet familiar enough with the Black 
aristocracy of Italy, to be aware that in 
the matter of food and drink simplicity 
is as much the criterion of good form 
among them, as lavish complexity is the 
criterion of 1 form among the Eng- 


00d 


g 
lish-imitating Whites 
The conversation, I believe, took its 


direction chiefly from the initiative of 
Mrs. O'Donovan FI With great 
sprightliness and humor, and with an 


orence, 


astonishing light-hearted courage, she 
rallied the cardinal upon the neglect in 
which her native island was allowed 

languish by the powers at Rome. “The 
most Catholic country in three hemi- 
spheres, to be sure,” she said; “every 
inch of its soil soaked with the blood of 
martyrs. Yet you've not added an Irish 
saint to the calendar for—I see you're 
blushing to think how many ages; and 


you've taken sides with the heretic 
Saxon against us in our struggle for 
home rule—which I blame you for, 
though, being a landowner and a bit of 
an absentee, I’m a traitorous Unionist 
myself.” 

The cardinal laughingly retorted that 
the Irish were far too fine, too imagina- 
tive and poetical a race, to be bothered 
with material questions of government 
and administration. They should leave 
such cares to the stolid, practical Eng- 
lish, and devote the leisure they would 
thus obtain to the further exercise and 
development of what some one had 
called ‘the star fire of the Celtic na- 
ture.” Ireland should look upon Eng- 
land as her working housekeeper. And 
as for the addition of Irish saints to 
the calendar, the stumblingblock was 
their excessive number. “’Tis an em- 
barrassment of riches. If we were once 
to begin, we could never leave off till 
we had canonized nine tenths of the 
dead population.” 

Monsignor Langshawe, at this—mak- 
ing jest the cue for earnest—spoke up 
for Scotland, and deplored the delay in 
the beatification of 


“Blessed Mary.” 
“The official beatification,” he discrimi- 
nated, ‘for she was beatified in the 
heart of every true Catholic Scot on the 
day when Bloody Elizabeth murdered 
her.” 

\nd Madame de Lafére put in a plea 
for Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and 
the little dauphin. 

“Blessed Mary—Bloody Elizabeth,” 
laughed the duchessa, in an aside to 
Peter; “here is language to use in the 
presence of a Protestant Englishman.” 

“Oh, I’m accustomed to ‘Bloody 
Elizabeth.” said he. ‘Wasn’t it a 
word of Cardinal Newman’s ?” 

“Ves, I think so,” said she. “And 
since every one is naming his candidate 
for the calendar, you have named mine. 
I thing there never was a saintlier saint 
than Cardinal Newman.” 

“What is your eminence’s attitude 
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toward the question of mixed mar- 
riages?” Mrs. O’Donovan Florence 
asked. 

Peter pricked. up his ears. 

“Tt is not the question of actuality in 
Italy that it is in England,” his emi- 
“but in the abstract, and 
other things equal, my attitude would 


nence replied; 


of course be one of disapproval.” 

“And yet surely,” contended she, “if 
a pious Catholic girl marries a Prot- 
estant man, she has a hundred chances 
of converting him?” 

“T don’t know,” said the cardinal. 
“Wouldn’t it be safer to let the conver- 
sion precede the marriage? Afterward, 
I’m afraid, he would have a hundred 
chance of inducing her to apostatize, 
or, at least, of rendering her luke- 
warm.” 

“Not if she had a spark of the true 
zeal,” said Mrs. O’Donovan Florence. 
“Any wife can make her husband’s life 
a burden to him, if she will conscien- 
tiously lay herself out to do so. The 
man would be glad to submit, for the 
sake of peace in his household. I often 
sigh for the good old days of the Inqui- 
sition; but it’s still possible, in the 
blessed seclusion of the family circle, 
to apply the rack and the thumbscrew 
in a modified form. I know a dozen 
fine young Protestant men in London 
whom I’m laboring to convert, and I feel 
I'm defeated only by the circumstance 
that I’m not in a position to lead them 
to the altar in the full meaning of the 
expression.” 

“A dozen?” the cardinal laughed. 
“Aren’t you complicating the question 
of mixed marriages with that of plural 
marriage ?” 

“Twas merely a little Hibernicism, 
for which I beg your eminence’s indul- 
gence,” laughed she. “But what puts 
the most spokes in a proselytizer’s wheel 
is the falth itself. If we only deserved 
the reputation for sharp practice and 
double dealing which the Protestants 
have foisted upon us, it would be roses, 


roses, all the way. Why are we for- 
bidden to let the end justify the means? 
And where are those accommodements 
avec le ciel of which we've heard? 
We’re not even permitted a few poor 
accommodements avec le monde.” 

“Look at my uncle’s face,” whispered 
the duchessa to Peter. The cardinal’s 
fine old face was all alight with amuse- 
ment. “In his fondness for taking 
things by their humorous end, he has 
met an affinity.” 

“Tt will be a grand day for the church 
and the nations, when we have an Irish 
pope.” Mrs. O'Donovan Florence con- 
tinued. “A good, stalwart, militant 
Irishman is what’s needed to set every- 
thing right. With a sweet Irish tongue, 
he’d win home the wandering sheep; 
and with a strong Irish arm, he’d drive 
the wolves from the fold. It’s he that 
would soon sweep the Italians out of 
Rome.” 

“The Italians will soon be swept out 
of Rome by the natural current of 
events,” said the cardinal. “But an 
Irish bishop of my acquaintance insists 
that we have already had many Trish 
popes, without knowing it. Of all the 
greatest popes he cries, ‘Surely, they 
must have had Irish blood.’ He’s per- 
fectly convinced that Pius IX. 
was Irish. His very name, his family 
name, Ferretti, was merely the Irish 
name, Farrity, Italianized, the good 
bishop says. No one but an Irishman, 
he insists, could have been so witty.” 

Mrs. O'Donovan Florence looked in- 
tensely thoughtful for a moment. Then: 
“I’m trying to think of the original Irish 
form of Udeschini,” she declared. 

At which there was a general laugh. 

“When you say ‘soon,’ eminence, do 
you mean that we may hope to see the 
Italians driven from Rome in our time ?” 
inquired Madame de Lafeére. 

“They are on the verge of bankruptcy 

-for their sins,” the cardinal answered. 
“When the krach comes—and it can’t 
fail to come before many years—there 
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will necessarily be a readjustment. I do 
not believe that the conscience of 
Christendom will again allow Peter to 
be deprived of his inheritance.” 

“God hasten the good day,” said Mon- 
signor Langshawe. 

“If I can live to see Rome restored to 
the pope, I shall die content, even 
though I cannot live to see France re- 
stored to the king,” said the old French- 
woman. 

“And I—even though I cannot live 
to see Britain restored to the faith,” 
said the monsignor. 

The duchessa smiled at Peter. 

“What a hotbed of ultramontanes 
and reactionaries you have fallen into,” 
she murmured. 

“It is exhilarating,” said he, “to meet 
people who have convictions.” 

“Even when you regard their con- 
victions as erroneous?” she asked. 

“Yes, even then,” he answered. “But 
I’m not sure I regard as erroneous the 
convictions I have heard expressed to- 
night.” 


“Oh?” she wondered. “Would you 


like to see Rome restored to the pope ?” 

“Yes,” said he,  ‘“decidedly—for 
esthetic reasons, if for no others.” 

“T suppose there are esthetic rea- 
sons,” she assented. “But we, of course, 
think there are conclusive reasons in 
mere justice.” 

‘I don’t doubt there are conclusive 
reasons in mere justice, too,” said he. 

After dinner, at the cardinal’s invita- 
tion, the duchessa went to the piano, 
and played Bach and Scarlatti. Her 
face, in the soft candlelight, as she dis- 
coursed that “luminous, lucid” music, 
Peter thought Sut what do lovers 
always think of their ladies’ faces, when 
they look up from their pianos, in soft 
candlelight ? 

Mrs. O’Donovan Florence, taking her 
departure, said to the cardinal, “I owe 
your eminence the two proudest days of 
my life. The first was when I read in 
the paper that you had received the hat, 


and I was able to boast to all my ae- 
quaintances that I had been in the con- 
vent with your niece by marriage. And 
the second is now, when I can boast 
forevermore hereafter that I’ve enjoyed 
the honor of making my curtsy to 
you 4 

“So,” said Peter, as he walked home 
through the dew and the starlight of the 
park, amid the phantom perfumes of 
the night, “so the cardinal doesn’t ap- 
prove of mixed marriages—and, of 
course, his niece doesn’t, either. But 
what can it matter to me? For alas and 
alas—as he truly said—it’s hardly a 
question of actuality.” 

And he lit a cigarette. 


CHAPTER XI 


‘So he did meet her, after all?” the 
duchessa said 

“Yes, he met her in the end,” Peter 
answered 

They were seated under the gay white 
awning, against the bright perspective 
of lawn, lake, and mountains, on the 
terrace at Ventirose, where Peter was 
paying his dinner call. The August day 
was hot and still and beautiful—a day 
made of gold and velvet and sweet 
odors. The duchessa lay back languidly, 
among the crisp silk cushions, in her 
low, lounging chair; and Peter, as he 
looked at her, told himself that he must 
be cautious, cautious. 

“Yes, he met her in the end,” he said. 

“Well? And then?’ she questioned, 
with a show of eagerness, smiling- into 
his eyes. “What happened? Did she 
come up to his expectations? Or was 
she just the usual disappointment? I 
have been pining—oh, but pining—to 
hear the continuation of the story.” 

She smiled into his eyes, and his heart 
fluttered. “I must be cautious,” he told 
himself. “In more ways than one, this 
is a crucial moment.” At the same time, 
as a very part of his caution, he must 
appear entirely nonchalant and candid. 
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“Oh, no—tutt’ altro,” he said, with 
an assumption of nonchalant airiness 
and candid promptness. ‘She ‘better 
bettered’ his expectations—she — sur- 
passed his fondest. She was a thousand 
times more delightful than he had 
dreamed—though, as you know, he had 
dreamed a deal. Pauline de 
Fleuviéres turned out to be the feeblest, 
faintest echo of her.” 

The duchessa meditated for an in- 
stant. 

“It seems impossible. It’s one of 
those situations in which a disenchant- 
ment seems the foregone conclusion,” 
she said, at last. 

“Tt seems so, indeed,” assented. Peter ; 
“but disenchantment, there was none. 
She was all that he had imagined, and 
infinitely more. She was the substance 
—he had imagined the shadow. He had 
divined her, as it were, from a single 
and were many angles. 
Pauline was the pale reflection of one 
side of her—a pencil sketch in profile.” 

The shook her head, 
veling, and smiled again 


i< 


good 


angle, there 


duchessa mar- 

“You pile wonder upon wonder,” she 
said. “That the reality should excel 
the poet’s ideal! That the cloud-capped 
towers which looked splendid from afar, 
with all the glamour of distance, should 
prove to be more splendid still, on close 
inspection! It’s dead against the ac- 
cepted theory of things. And that any 
woman should be nicer than that ador- 
able Pauline! You tax belief. But I 
want to know what happened. Had 
she read his book?” 

“Nothing happened,” said Peter. “I 
warned you that it was a drama without 
action. A deal happened, no 
doubt, in Wildmay’s secret soul. But 
externally, nothing. They simply 
chatted together—exchanged the time 0’ 
day—like any pair of acquaintances. 
No, I don’t think she had read his book. 
She did read it afterward, though.” 

“And liked it 2’ 

“Yes—she said she liked it.” 


good 


“Well? But then?” the duchessa 
pressed him insistently. ‘When she dis- 
covered the part she had had in its com- 
position Wasn’t she overwhelmed ? 
Wasn't she immensely interested—sur- 
prised—moved ?” 

She leaned forward a little. Her 
eyes were shining. Her lips were 
slightly parted, so that between their 
warm rosiness Peter could see the ex- 
quisite white line of her teeth. His 
heart fluttered again. “I must be cau- 
tious, cautious,” he remembered, and 
made a strenuous “act of will” to steady 
himself. 

“Oh, she never discovered that,” hé 
said. 

“What!” exclaimed the 
Her face fell. Her eyes darkened— 
with dismay, with incomprehension. 
“Do you—you don’t—mean to say that 
he didn’t tell her?” There was reluc- 
tance to believe, there was a conditional 
implication of deep reproach, in her 
voice. 

Peter had to repeat his act of will. 

“How could he tell her?” he asked. 

She frowned at him, with reproach 
that was explicit now, and a kind of 
pained astonishment. 

“How could he help telling her?’’ she 
cried. ‘“But—but it was the one great 
fact between them. But it was a fact 
that intimately concerned her—it was a 
fact of her own destiny. But it was 
her right to be told. Do you seriously 
mean that he didn’t tell her? But why 
didn’t he? What could have possessed 
him?” 

There was something like a tremor 
in her voice. “I must appear entirely 
nonchalant and candid,” Peter remem- 
bered. 


duchessa. 


“I fancy he was possessed, in some 
measure, by a sense of the liberty he 
had taken—by a sense of what one 
might, perhaps, venture to qualify as his 
‘cheek.’ For, if it wasn’t already a lib- 
erty to embody his notion of her in a 
novel—in a published book, for daws to 
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peck at—it would have become a liberty 
the moment he informed her that he 
had done so. That would have had the 
effect of making her a kind of involun- 
tary particeps criminis.”’ 

“Oh, the foolish man!” sighed the 
duchessa, with a rueful shake of the 
head. “His foolish British self-con- 
sciousness! His British inability to put 
himself in another person’s place, to see 
things from another’s point of view! 
Couldn't he see, from her point of view, 
from any point of view but his own, 
that it was her right to be told? That 
the matter affected her in one way, as 
much as it affected him in another? 
That since she had influenced—since she 
had contributed to—his life and his art 
as she had, it was her right to know it? 
Couldn’t he see that his ‘cheek,’ his real 
‘cheek,’ began when he withheld from 
her that great, strange chapter of her 
own history? Oh, he ought to have 
told her, he ought to have told her.” 

She sank back in her chair, giving 
her head another rueful shake, and 
gazed ruefully away, over the sunny 
landscape, through the mellow atmos- 
phere, into the golden-hazy distance. 

Peter looked at her—and then, 
quickly, for caution’s sake, looked else- 
where. 

“But there were other things to be 
taken into account,” he said. 

“What 
other things?” they gravely questioned. 

“Wouldn’t his telling her have been 
equivalent to a declaration of love?” 
questioned he, looking at the signet ring 
on the little finger of his left hand 

“A declaration of love?’ She con- 
sidered for a moment. “Yes, I suppose 
in a way it would,” she acknowledged 
“But even so?” she asked, after another 
moment of consideration. “Why should 
he not have made her a declaration of 
love? He was in love with her, wasn’t 
he?” 

The point of frank interrogation in 
her eyes showed clearly, showed cruelly, 


The duchessa raised her eyes 


how detached, how impersonal, her in. 
terest was. 

“Frantically,” said Peter. For cay. 
tion’s sake, he kept his eyes on the 
golden-hazy peaks of Monte Sfiorito, 
“He had been in love with her, ina 
fashion, of course, from the beginning. 
But after he met her, he fell in love 
with her anew. His mind, his imagina- 
tion, had been in love with its concep- 
tion of her. But now /ie, the man, loved 
her, the woman herself, fraritically, with 
just a downright common human love, 
There were circumstances, however, 
which made it impossible for him to tell 
her so.” 

“What circumstances?” There was 
the same frank look of interrogation. 
“Do you mean that she was married?” 

“No, not that. By the mercy of 
Heaven,” he pronounced, with energy, 
“she was a widow.” 

The duchessa broke into an amused 
laugh 

“Permit me to admire your piety,” 
she said 

And Peter, as his somewhat out- 
tageous ejaculation came back to him, 
laughed vaguely, too 

‘But then?” she went on. “What 
else? By the mercy of Heaven, she 
was a widow. What other circumstance 
could have tied his tongue ?”’ 

“Oh,” he answered, a trifle uneasily, 
“a multitude of. circumstances. Pretty 
nearly every conventional barrier the 
world has invented existed. between him 
and her. She was a frightful swell, for 
one thing.” 

“A frightful swell?” 
raised her eyebrows. 

“VYes,”’ said Peter, “at a vertiginous 
height above him—horribly ‘aloft and 
alone’ in the social hierarchy.” He tried 
to smile. 

“What could that matter?” the du- 
chessa objected simply. “Mr, Wildmay 
is a gentleman.” 

“How do you know he is?” Peter 


asked, thinking to create a diversion. 


The duchessa 
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“Of course he is. He must be. No 
one but a gentleman could have had 
such an experience, could have written 
such a book. And besides, he’s a friend 
of yours. Of course he’s a gentleman,” 
returned the adroit duchessa. 

‘But there are degrees of gentleness, 
I believe,” said Peter. “She was at the 
topmost top. He—well, at all events, he 
knew his place. He had too much 
humor, too just a sense of proportion, 
to contemplate offering her his hand.” 

“A gentleman can offer his hand to 
any woman—under royalty,” said the 
duchessa. 

“He can, to be sure—and he can also 
see it declined with thanks,” Peter an- 
swered. ‘But it wasn’t merely her rank. 
She was horribly rich, besides. And 
then—and then There were ten 
thousand other impediments. But the 
chief of them all, I dare say, was Wild- 
may's fear lest an avowal of his attach- 
ment should lead to his exile from her 
presence—and he naturally did not wish 
to be exiled.” 

“Faint heart!’ the duchessa 
“He ought to have told her. 
was peculiar, was unique. 
rules couldn’t apply to it. And how 
could he be sure, after all, that she 
wouldn't have despised the conventional 
barriers, as you call them? Every man 
gets the wife he deserves—and certainly 
he had gone a long way toward deserv- 
ing her. She couldn’t have felt quite 
indifferent to him—if he had told her; 
quite indifferent to the man who had 
drawn that magnificent Pauline from his 
vision 


said. 
The case 
Ordinary 


f her. No woman could be en- 
tirely proof against a compliment like 
that. And I insist that it was her right 
to know. He should simply have told 
her the story of his book and of her 
part in it. She would have inferred the 
test. He needn’t have mentioned Jove 
—the word.” 


“Well,” said Peter, “it is not always 


too late to mend. 


3 fine day yet.’ 


He may tell her some 


And in his soul two voices were con- 
tending. ‘Tell her—tell her—tell her! 
Tell her now, at once, and abide your 
chances,” urged one. “No—no—no— 
do nothing of the kind,” protested the 
second. “She is arguing the point for 
its abstract interest. She is a hundred 
miles from dreaming that you are the 
man—hundreds of miles from dreaming 
that she is the woman. If she had the 
least suspicion of that, she would sing 
a song as different as may be. Caution, 
caution.” 

He looked at her—warm and fra- 
grant and radiant, in her soft, white 
gown, in her low lounging chair, so 
near, so near to him—he looked at her 
glowing eyes, her red lips, her rich 
brown hair, at the white-and-rose of 
her skin, at the delicate blue veins in 
her forehead, at her fine white hands, 
clasped loosely together in her lap, at 
the flowing lines of her figure, with its 
supple grace and strength; and behind 
her, surrounding her, accessory to her, 
he was conscious of the golden August 
world, in the golden August weather— 
of the green park, and the pure sun- 
shine, and the sweet, still air, of the 
blue lake and the blue sky, and the 
mountains with their dark-blue shadows, 
of the long marble terrace, and the 
gleaming marble facade of the house, 
and the marble balustrade, with the jes- 
samine twining round its columns. The 
picture was very beautiful—but some- 
thing was wanting to perfect its beauty; 
and the name of the something that was 
wanting sang itself in poignant iteration 
to the beating of his pulses. And he 
longed and longed to tell her; and he 
dared not; and he hesitated 

And while he 
pounding 


was hesitating, the 
f hoofs and the grinding of 
carriage wheels on gravel reached his 
ears—and' so the situation was saved, or 
the opportunity lost, as you choose to 
think it. For next minute a servant ap- 
peared on the terrace and announced 
Mrs. O'Donovan Florence. 
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And shortly after that lady’s arrival, 
Peter took his leave. 


CHAPTER NII. 


“Well, Trixie, and is one to congratu- 
late you?” asked Mrs. O*Donovan Flor- 
ence. 

“Congratulate me? On what?” asked 
Beatrice. 

“On what, indeed!” cried the viva- 
cious Irishwoman. “Don’t try to pull 
the wool over the eyes of an old cam- 
paigner like me.” 

Beatrice looked blank. 

“T can’t in the least think what you 
mean,” she said. 

“Get along with you,” cried Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence; and she bran- 
dished her sunshade threateningly. “On 
your engagement to Mr.—what’s this his 
name is?—to be sure.” 

She glanced indicatively down the 
lawn, in the direction of Peter’s retreat- 
ing tweeds. 

Beatrice had looked blank. 
she looked—first, perhaps. for a tiny 
fraction of a second, startled—then 
gently, compassionately ironical. 

“My poor Kate! Are you out of your 
senses ?”’ she inquired, in accents of con- 
cern, nodding her head, with a feint of 
pensive pity. 

“Not I,” returned Mrs. O'Donovan 
Florence, cheerfully confident. “But 
I’m thinking I could lay my finger on a 
long-limbed young Englishman less than 
a mile from here, who very nearly is 
Hasn’t he asked you yet?” 

“Es-tu béte?” Beatrice murmured, 
pityingly nodding again. 

“Ah, well, if he hasn’t, it’s merely a 
question of time when he will,” said 
Mrs. O’Donovan Florence. ‘‘You’ve 
only to notice the famished gaze with 
which he devours you, to see his condi- 
tion. But don’t try to hoodwink me. 
Don’t pretend that this is news to you.” 

“News!” scoffed Beatrice “Tt’s 
news and nonsense—the product of your 


3ut now 


irrepressible imagination. Mr. What's 
this-his-name-is, as you call him, and ] 
are the barest acquaintances. He’s our 
temporary neighbor—the tenant for the 
season of Villa Floriano—the house you 
can catch a glimpse of, below there, 
through the trees, on the other side of 
the river.” 

“Is he, now, really? And thaf’s very 
interesting, too. But I wasn’t denying 
it.” Mrs. O’Donovan Florence smiled, 
with derisive sweetness. “The fact of 
his being the tenant of the house I can 
catch a glimpse of, through the trees, 
on the other side of the river, though 
a valuable acquisition to my stores of 
knowledge, doesn’t explain away his 
famished glance—unless, indeed, he’s 
behind with the rent—but even then, 
it’s not famished he’d look, but merely 
anxious and persuasive. I’m a landlord 
myself. No, Trixie, dear, you’ve made 
roast meat of the poor fellow’s heart, 
as the poetical Persians express it; and 
if he hasn’t told you so yet with his 
tongue, he tells the whole world so with 
his eyes as often as he allows them to 
rest on their lodestone, your face. You 
can see the spark and the smoke escap- 
ing from them, as though they were 
chimneys. If you've not observed that 
for yourself, it can only be that exces- 
sive modesty has rendered you blind. 
The man is head over ears in love with 
you. Nonsense or bonsense, that is the 
sober truth.” 

Beatrice laughed. 

“I’m sorry to destroy a romance, 
Kate,” she said; “but alas for the pretty 
one you've woven, I happen to know 
that, so far from being in love with me, 
Mr. Marchdale is quite desperately in 
love with another woman. He was talk- 
ing to me about her the moment before 
you arrived.” 

“Was he, indeed? And you the 
barest acquaintances!” quizzed Mrs, 
O'Donovan Florence, pulling a face. 
“Well, well,” she went on thoughtfully, 
“if he’s in love with another woman, 
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that settles my last remaining doubt. 
It can only be that the other woman’s 
yourself.” 

" Beatrice shook her head, and laughed 
again. 

“Is that what they call an Irishism?” 
she asked, with polite curiosity. 

“And an Irishism is a very good 
thing, too—when employed with inten- 
tion,’ retorted her friend. “Did he just 
chance now, in a casual way, to men- 
tion the other woman’s name, I won- 
der?” 

“Oh, you perverse and stiff-necked 
generation!” Beatrice laughed. ‘What 
can his mentioning or not mentioning 
her name signify? For since he’s in 
love with her, it’s hardly likely that he’s 
in love with you or me at the same time, 
is it?” 

“That's as may be. But I'll wager I 
could make a shrewd guess at her name 
myself. And what else did he tell you 
about her? He’s told me nothing; but 
I'll warrant I could paint her portrait. 
She’s a fine figure of a young English- 
woman, brown-haired, gray-eyed, and 
she stands about five feet eight in her 
shoes. There’s an expression of great 
malice and humor in her physiognomy, 
and a kind of devil-may-care haughti- 
She’s a 
bit of a grande dame, into the bargain 
—something like an Anglo-Italian 
duchess, for example; she’s mon- 
strously rich; and she adds, you'll be 
surprised to learn, to her other fascina- 
tions that of being a widow. Faith, the 
men are so fond of widows, it’s a marvel 
to me that 


ness in the poise of her head. 


we're ever married at all until 
we reach that condition—and there, if 
you like, is another Irishism for you. 
But what’s this? Methinks a 
blush mantles my lady’s brow 
I touched the heel of Achilles? She is 
a widow? He fold you was a 
widow? But—bless us and save us!— 
what’s come to you now? You're as 
white as a sheet. What is it?” 
“Good heavens!” gasped 


rosy 
Have 


she 


Beatrice. 


She lay back in her chair, and stared 
with horrified eyes into space. “Good 
—good heavens!” 

Mrs. O’Donovan Florence leaned for- 
ward and took her hand. 

“What is it, my dear? What's come 
to you?” she asked, in alarm. 

Beatrice gave a kind of groan 

“It’s absurd—it’s impossible,” she 
said; “and yet, if by any ridiculous 
chance you should be right, it’s too hor- 
ribly horrible.” She repeated her groan. 
“If by any ridiculous chance you are 
right, the man will think that I have 
been leading him on!” 

“Leading him on!” Mrs, O’Donovan 
Florence suppressed a shriek of ecstatic 
mirth. “There’s no question about my 
being right,’’ she averred soberly. “He 
wears his heart behind his eyeglass; and 
whoso runs may read it.” 

“Well, then——’” began Beatrice with 
an air of desperation. “But no,” she 
off. “You can’t be right. It’s 
impossible, impossible! Wait. I'll tell 
You shall see for 


broke 


you the whole story. 
yourself,” 
“Go on,” said Mrs. O’Donovan Flor- 
assuming an attitude of devout 
attention, which she retained while Bea- 
trice—not without starts and 
hesitations—recounted the fond tale of 
Peter's novel, and of the woman who 
had suggested the character of Pauline. 
“But, of course!’ cried the Irish- 
woman, when the tale was finished; and 
this time her shriek of mirth, of glee, 
was not suppressed. 


ence, 


certain 


“Of course—you 
miracle of unsuspecting innocence! The 
man would never have breathed a whis- 
per of the affair to any soul alive, save 
to his heroine herself—let alone to you, 
if you and she were not the 
Couple that with the eves he 


i 


same. 
makes at 
you, and you've got assurance twice as- 
sured. You ought to have guessed it 
from the first syllable he uttered. And 
when he went on about her exalted sta- 
tion and her fabulous wealth! Oh, my 


ingénue! Oh, my guileless lambkin! 
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Where’s 
Where are your 


And you Trixie Belfont! 
your famous wit? 
famous intuitions ?” 

“But don’t you see,” wailed Beatrice, 
“don’t you see the utterly odious posi- 
tion this leaves me in? I've been urging 
him with all my might to tell her! I 
said—oh, the things I said!” She shud- 
dered visibly. “I said that differences 
of rank and fortune couldn’t matter.” 
She gave a melancholy laugh. “I said 
that very likely she’d accept him. I 
said she couldn’t help being Oh, 
my dear, my dear! He'll think—of 
course, he can’t help thinking—that I 
was encouraging him—that I was com- 
ing halfway to meet him.” 

“Hush, hush! It’s not so bad as 
that,” said Mrs. O’Donovan Florence 
soothingly. “For surely, as I under- 
stand it, the man doesn’t dream that 
you knew it was about himself he was 
speaking. He always talked of the book 
as by a friend of his; and you never 
let him suspect that you had pierced. his 
subterfuge.” 

Beatrice frowned for an instant, put- 
ting this consideration in its place, in 
her troubled mind. Then suddenly a 
light of intense, of immense relief broke 
in her face. 

“Thank goodness!” she sighed. “I 
had forgotten. No, he doesn’t dream 
that. But, oh, the fright 1 had!” 

“He'll tell you, all the same,” said 
Mrs. O’Donovan Florence. 

“No, he’ll never tell me now. I am 
forewarned, forearmed. I'll give him 
no chance,” Beatrice answered. 

“Yes; and what’s more, you'll marry 
him,” said her friend. 

“Kate! Don’t descend to imbecili- 
ties,” cried Beatrice. 

“You'll marry him,” reiterated. Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence calmly. ‘You’! 
end by marrying him—if you’re human; 
and I’ve seldom known a human being 
who was more so. It’s not in flesh and 
blood to remain unmoved by a tribute 
such as that man has paid you. The 


” 


first thing you'll do will be to reread 
the novel. Otherwise, I’d request the 
loan of it myself, for I’m naturally curi. 
ous to compare the wrought ring with 
the virgin gold—but I know it’s the 
wrought ring the virgin gold will itself 
be wanting, directly it’s alone. And 
then the poison will work. And you'll 
end by marrying him.” 

“In the first place,” replied Beatrice 
firmly, “I shall never marry any one, 
That is absolutely certain. In the next 
place, I shall not reread the novel; and 
to prove that I shan’t, I shall insist on 
your taking it with you when you leave 
to-day. And finally, I’m nowhere near 
convinced that you’re right about my 
being—well, you might as well say the 
raw material, the rough ore, as the 
virgin gold, It’s only a bare possibility, 
But even the possibility had not occurred 
to me before. Now that it has, I shall 
be on my guard. I shall know how to 
prevent any possible developments.” 

“In the first place,” said Mrs, 
O’Donovan Florence, with equal firm- 
ness, ‘wild horses couldn’t induce me to 
take the novel. Wait till you’re alone. 
A hundred questions about it will come 
flocking to your mind; you’d be miser- 
able if you hadn’t it to refer to. In 
the next place, the poison will work and 
work. Say what you will, it’s flattery 
that wins us. In the third place, he'll 
tell you. Finally, you'll make a good 
Catholic of him, and marry him. It’s 
absurd, it’s iniquitous, anyhow, for a 
young and beautiful woman like you to 
remain a widow. And your future hus- 
band is a man of talent and distinction, 
and he’s not bad looking, either. Will 
you stick to your title, now, I wonder? 
Or will you step down, and be plain 
Mrs. Marchdale? No—the Honorable 
Mrs.—excuse me—' Mr. and the Honor- 
able Mrs. Marchdale.’ I see you in the 
Morning Post already. And will you 
continue to live in Italy? Or will you 
come back to England ?” 

“Oh, my good Kate, my sweet Kate, 
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my incorrigible Kate, what an extrava- 
gantly silly Kate you can be when the 
mood takes you,” Beatrice laughed. 

“Kate me as many Kates as you like, 
the man is really not bad looking. He 
has a nice, lithe, springy figure, and a 
clean complexion, and an open brow. 
And if there’s a suggestion of super- 
ciliousness in the tilt of his nose, of 
skepticism in the twirl of his mustaches, 
and of obstinacy in the squareness of 
his chin—ma foi, you must take the 
bitter with the sweet. Besides, he has 
decent hair, and plenty of it—he’ll not 
go bald. And he dresses well, and wears 
his clothes with an air. In short, you'll 
make a very handsome couple. Any- 
how, when your family are gathered 
round the evening lamp to-night, I'll 
stake my fortune on it, but I can fore- 
tell the name of the book they'll find 
Trixie Belfont reading,” laughed Mrs. 
O’Donovan Florence. 


For a few minutes, after her friend 
had left her, Beatrice sat still, her head 
resting on her hand, and gazed with 
fixed eyes at Monte Sfiorito. Then she 
rose, and walked briskly backward and 
forward, for a while, up and down the 
terrace. Presently she came to a stand- 
still, and leaning on the balustrade, 
while one of her feet kept lightly tap- 
ping the pavement, looked off again 
toward the mountain. 

The prospect was well worth her at- 
tention, with its blue and green and 
gold, its wood and water, its misty- 
blushing snows, its spaciousness, and its 
atmosphere. In the sky a million fluffy 
little cloudlets floated like a flock of 
fantastic birds, with mother-of-pearl- 
tinted plumage. The were 
lengthening now. The sunshine glanced 
from the smooth surface of the lake as 
from burnished metal, and falling on 
the colored sails of the fishing boats, 
made them gleam like sails of crimson 
silk, But I wonder how much of this 


shadows 


Beatrice really saw. 


She plucked an oleander from one of 
the tall marble urns set along the balus- 
trade, and pressed the pink blossom 
against her face, and, closing her eyes, 
breathed in its perfume; then, absent- 
minded, she let it drop, over the terrace, 
upon the path below. 

“It’s impossible,” she said suddenly, 
aloud. 

At last she went into the house, and 
up to her rose-and-white retiring room. 
There she took a book from the table, 
and sank into a deep easy-chair, and 
began to turn the pages. 

But when, by and by, approaching 
footsteps became audible in the stone- 
floored corridor without, Beatrice hastily 
shut the book, thrust it back upon the 
table, and caught up another; so that 
Emilia Manfredi, entering, found her 
reading Monsieur Anatole France’s 
“Etui de nacre.” 

“Emilia,” she said, “I wish you would 
translate the ‘Jongleur de Notre Dame’ 
into Italian.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Peter, we may suppose, returned to 
Villa Floriano that afternoon in a state 
of some excitement. 

“He ought to have told her 

“It was her right to be told 

“What could her rank matter-—— 

“A gentleman can offer his hand to 
any woman 

“She would have despised the con- 
ventional barriers P 

“No woman could be proof against 
such a compliment 

“The case was peculiar—ordinary 
rules could not apply to it P 

“Every man gets the wife he deserves 
—and he had certainly gone a long way 
toward deserving her bs 

“He should simply have told her the 
story of his book and of her part in it 
—he needn’t have mentioned love—she 
would have understood a 

The duchessa’s voice, clear and cool 
and crisp-cut, sounded perpetually in his 


” 


” 


” 
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ears; the words she had spoken, the 
arguments she had urged, repeated and 
repeated themselves, danced round and 
round, in his memory. 

“Ought I to have told her—then and 
there? Shall I go to her and tell her 
to-morrow ?” 

He tried to think; but he could not 
think. His faculties were in a whirl— 
he could by no means command them. 
He could only wait, inert, while the 
dance went on. It was an extremely 
riotous dance. The duchessa’s conver- 
sation was reproduced without sequence, 
without coherence—scattered fragments 
of it were flashed before him fitfully, 
in swift disorder. If he would attempt 
to seize upon one of those fragments, 
to detain and fix it, for consideration—a 
speech of hers, a look, an inflection— 
then the whole experience suddenly lost 
its outlines, his recollection of it became 
a jumble, and he was left, as it were, 
intellectually gasping. 

He walked about his garden, he went 
into the house, he came out, he walked 
about again, he went in and dressed for 
dinner, he sat on his rustic bench, he 
smoked cigarette after cigarette. 

“Ought I to have told her? 
I to tell her to-morrow?” 

At moments there would come a lull 
in the turmoil, an interval of quiet, of 
apparent clearness; and _ the 
would seem perfectly plain. 

“Of course, you ought to tell her. 
She has 
put herself in the supposititious woman’s 
place, and she says, ‘He ought to tell 
her.’ She says it earnestly, vehemently. 


Ought 


answer 


Tell her—and all will be well. 


That means that, if she were the woman, 
she would wish to be told. She will 
despise the conventional barriers—she 
will be touched, she will be move d. ‘No 
woman could be proof against such a 
compliment.’ Go to her to-morrow, and 
te? her—and all will be well.” 

At these moments he would look up 
toward the castle, and picture the mor- 
rows consummation; and his_ heart 


would have a convulsion. Imagination 
flew on the wings of his desire. She 
stood before him in all her sumptuous 
womanhood, tender and strong and 
glowing. As he spoke, her eyes light- 
ened, her eyes burned; the blood came 
and went in her cheeks; her lips parted, 
Then she whispered something ; and his 
heart leaped terribly; and he called her 
name—‘Beatrice ! Beatrice !” Her 
name expressed the inexpressible—the 
adoring passion, the wild hunger and 
wild triumph of his soul. But now she 
was moving toward him—she was hold- 
ing out her hands. He caught her in 
his arms—he held her yielding body in 
his arms. And his heart leaped ter- 
ribly, terribly. And he wondered how 
he could endure, how he could live 
through, the hateful hours that must 
elapse before to-morrow would be to- 
day. 

But “hearts, after leaps, ache.” 
Presently the whirl would begin again; 
and then, by and by, in another !ull, a 
contrary answer would seem equally 
plain. 

“Tell her, indeed? My dear man, are 
you mad? She would simply be amazed, 
struck dumb, by your presumption. I 
can see from here her incredulity—I 
can see the scorn with which she would 
wither you. It has never dimly occurred 
to her as conceivable that you would 
venture to be in love with her, that you 
would dare to lift your eyes to her— 
you who are nothing, to her who is all. 
Yes—nothing, nobody. In her view, 
you are just a harmless nobody, whose 
society she tolerates for kindness’ sake 

and faute de micux, It is precisely 
hecause she deems you a nobody—be- 
cause she is profoundly conscious of the 
gulf that separates you from her—that 
she can condescend to be amiably fa- 
miliar. If you were of a rank even re- 
motely approximating to her own, she 
would be a thousand times more circum- 
spect. Remember—she does not dream 
that you are Felix Wildmay. He is a 
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mere name to her; and his story is an 
amusing littke romance, perfectly ex- 
ternal to herself, which she discusses 
with entirely impersonal interest. Tell 
her by all means, if you like. Say, ‘I 
am Wildmay—you are Pauline.’ And 
see how amazed she will be, and how 
incensed, and how indignant.” 

Then he would look up at the castle 
stonily, in a mood of desperate renunci- 
ation, and vaguely meditate packing his 
belongings, and going home to England. 

At other moments a third answer 
would seem the plain one: something 
between these extremes of optimism and 
pessimism, a compromise, if not a re- 
conciliation 

“Come! 
judicial. 


Let us be calm, let us be 
The consequences of our ac- 
tions, here below, if hardly ever so good 
as we could hope, are hardly ever so 
bad as we might fear. Let us regard 
this matter in the light of that guiding 
principle. True, she doesn’t dream that 
you are Wildmay. True, if you were 
abruptly to say to her, ‘I am Wildmay— 
you are the woman,’ she would be aston- 
ished—even, if you will, at first, more 
or less taken aback, disconcerted. But 
indignant? Why? What is this gulf 
that separates you from her? What 
are these conventional barriers of which 
you make so much? She is a duchess, 
she is the daughter of a lord, and she is 
rich. Well, all that is to be regretted. 
But you are neither a plebeian nor a 
pauper vourself. man of 
good birth, you are a man of some parts, 


and you decent 


You are a 


income t 
—she is a great lady, 


have a 
amounts to this 
you are a small gentleman. In ordinary 
circumstances, to be sure, so small a 
gentleman could not ask so great a lady 
to become his wife. But here the cir- 
cumstances are not ordinary. Destiny 
has meddled in the business. Small 
gentleman though you are, an unusual 
and subtle relationship has been estab- 
lished between you and your great lady 
She herself says, ‘Ordinary rules cannot 


apply—he ought to tell her.’ Very 
good: tell her. She will be astonished, 
but she will see that there is no occa- 
sion for resentment. . And though the 
odds are, of course, a hundred to one 
that she will not accept you, still she 
must treat you as an honorable suitor. 
And whether she accepts you or rejects 
you, it is better to tell her and to have 
it over, than to go on forever dangling 
this way, like the poor cat in the adage. 
Tell her—put your fate to the touch— 
hope nothing, fear nothing—and bow to 
the event.” 

sut even this temperate answer pro- 
voked its counteranswer. 

“The odds are a hundred to one, a 
thousand to one, that she will not ac- 
cept you. And if you tell her, and she 
does not accept you, she will not allow 
you to see her any more; you will be 
exiled from her presence. And I 
thought you did not wish to be exiled 
from her presence. You would stake, 
then, this great privilege, the privilege 
of seeing her, of knowing her, upon a 
chance that has a thousand to one 
against it. You make light of the con- 
ventional barriers—but the principal 
barrier of them all you are forgetting. 
She is a Roman Catholic, and a devout 
one. Marry a Protestant? She would 
as soon think of marrying a Paynim 
Turk.” 

In the end, no doubt, a kind of ex- 
haustion followed upon his excitement. 
Questions and answers suspended them- 
selves ; and he could only look up toward 
Ventirose, and dumbly wish that he was 
there. The distance was so trifling—in 
minutes he could it—the 
law seemed absurd and arbitrary, which 
condemned him to sit apart, free only 
to look and wish 

It was in this condition of mind that 
Marietta found him, when she came to 
announce dinner 

Peter gave himself a shake. The 
sight of the brown old woman, with her 
homely, friendly face, brought him back 


hive traverse 
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to small things, to actual things; and 
that, if it wasn’t a comfort, was, at any 
rate, a relief. 

“Dinner?” he questioned. “Do peris 
at the gates of Eden dine?” 

“The soup is on the table,” said Mari- 
etta. 

He rose, casting a last glance toward 
the castle. 

Towers and battlements, 

Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighboring eyes. 

He repeated the lines in an undertone, 
and went in to dinner. And then the 
restorative spirit of nonsense descended 
upon him. 

“Marietta,” he asked, ‘what is your 
attitude toward the question of mixed 
marriages ?” 

Marietta wrinkled her brow. 

“Mixed marriages? What is that, 
signorino ?” 

“Marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants,” he explained. 

“Protestants?” Her brow was still a 
network, ‘What things are they?” 

“They are things—or perhaps it 
would be less invidious to say people 
who are not Catholics—who repudiate 
Catholicism as a deadly and soul-de- 
stroying error.” 

“Jews?” asked Marietta. 

“No—not exactly. They are gener- 
ally classified as Christians. But they 
protest, you know. Protcsto, protestare, 
verb, active, first conjugation. ‘Mi pare 
che la donna protesta troppo, as the 
poet sings. They’re Christians, but they 
protest against the pope and the pre- 
tender.” 

“The signorino means Freemasons,” 
said Marietta. 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Peter. “He 
means Protestants.” 

“But pardon, signorino,” she insisted ; 
“if they are not Catholics, they must be 
Freemasons or Jews. They cannot be 
Christians. Christian—Catholic: it is 
the same. All Christians are Catholics.” 


“Tu quoque!” he cried. “You regard 
the terms as interchangeable? I’ve 
heard the identical sentiment similarly 
enunciated by another. Do J look like 
a Freemason?” 

She bent her sharp old eyes upon him 
studiously for a moment. Then she 
shook her head. 

“No,” she answered slowly. “I do 
not think that the signorino looks like 
a Freemason.” 

“A Jew, then?” 

“Maché! A Jew? The signorino!” 
She shrugged derision. 

“And yet I’m what they call a Prot- 
estant,” he said. 

“No,” said she. 

“Yes,” said he. “I refer you to my 
sponsors in baptism. A regular, true- 
blue, moderate high churchman and 
Tory, British and Protestant to the 
backbone, with ‘Frustrate their Popish 
tricks’ write large all over me. You 
have never by any chance married a 
Protestant yourself?’ he asked. 

“No, signorino. I have never mar- 
ried any one. But it was not for the 
lack of occasions. Twenty, thirty young 
men courted me when I was a girl. 
But—mica!—I would not look at them. 
When men are young they are too un- 
steady for husbands; when they are old 
they have the rheumatism.” 

“Admirably philosophized,” he ap- 
proved. ‘But it sometimes happens that 
men are neither young nor old. There 
are men of thirty-five—I have even 
heard that there are men of forty. 
What of them?” 

“There is a proverb, signorino, which 
says, Sposi di quarant’ anni son mai 
sempre tiranni,’ she informed him, 

“For the matter of that,’”’ he retorted, 
“there is a proverb which says, ‘Love 
laughs at locksmiths.’ ” 

“Non capisco,” said Marietta. 

“That's merely because it’s English,” 
said he. “You'd understand fast enough 
if I should put it in Italian. But I only 
quoted it to show the futility of pro- 
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verbs. Laugh at locksmiths, indeed! 
Why, it can’t even laugh at such an in- 
significant detail as a papist’s prejudices. 
But | wish I were a duke and a million- 
aire. Do you know any one who could 
create me a duke and endow me with 
a million ?” 

“No, signorino,” she answered, shak- 
ing her head. 

“Fragrant Cytherea, foam-born 
Venus, deathless Aphrodite, cannot, 
goddess though she is,” he complained. 
“The fact is, I’m feeling rather undone. 
I think I will ask you to bring me a 
bottle of Astispumante—some of the 
dry kind, with the white seal. I'll try 
to pretend that it’s champagne. To tell 
or not to tell—that is the question. 


“A face to lose youth for, to occupy age 
With the dream of, meet death with—— 


“And yet, if you can believe me, the 
man who penned those lines had never 
seen her. He penned another line 


equally pat to the situation, though he 


had never seen me, either— 
“Is there no method to tell her in Spanish? 


“But you can’t imagine how I detest 
that vulgar use of ‘pen’ for ‘write’—as 
if literature were a kind of pig. How- 
ever, it’s perhaps no worse than the use 
of Asti for champagne. One shouldn't 
be too fastidious. I must really try to 
think of some method of telling her in 
Spanish,” 

Marietta went to fetch the Asti. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When Peter rose next morning, he 
pulled a grimace at the departed night. 

“You are a detected cheat,” he cried, 

unmasked impostor. You live upon 

- reputation as a counselor—'tis the 

reason why we bear with you. La 

nuit porte conseil! Yet what counsel 

have you brought to me?—and I at the 

pass where my need is uttermost. Shall 


I go to her this afternoon, and unburden 
my soul—or shall I not? You have left 
me where you found me—in the same 
fine, free, and liberal state of vacillation. 
Discredited oracle!” 

He was standing before his dressing 
table, brushing his hair. The image in 
the glass frowned back at him. Then 
something struck him. 

“At all events, we'll go this morning 
to Spiaggia, and have our hair cut,” he 
resolved 

So he walked to the village, and 
caught the ten o’clock omnibus for Spi- 
aggia. And after he had had his hair 
cut, he went to the Hotel de Russie, and 
lunched in the garden. And after 
luncheon, of course, he entered the 
grounds of the casino, and strolled back- 
ward and forward, one of a merry pro- 
cession, on the terrace by the lakeside. 
The gay toilets of the women, their 
bright-colored hats and sunshades, made 
the terrace look like a great bank of 
monstrous moving flowers. The band 
played brisk accompaniments to the 
steady babble of voices—Italian, Eng- 
lish, German. The pure air was shot 
with alien scents—the women’s per- 
fumery, the men’s cigarette smoke. The 
marvelous blue waters crisped in the 
breeze, and sparkled in the sun; and 
the smooth snows of Monte Sfiorito 
loomed so near, one felt one could al- 
most put out stick and scratch 
one’s name upon them. And here, as 
luck would have it, Peter came face to 
face with Mrs. O'Donovan Florence. 

“How do you do?” 
her hand 


one’s 


said she, offering 


“How do you do?” said he, 


“Tt’s a fine day,” said she. 
“Very,” said he. 

“Shall I make you a confidence ?”” she 
asked 

“Do,” he answered 

“Are you sure I can trust you?” 
scanned his face dubiously. 


She 


“Try it and see,” he urged. 
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“Well, then, if you must know, I was 
thirsting to take a table and call for 
coffee; but having no man at hand to 
chaperon me, I dared not.” 

“Je vous en pric,” cried Peter, with 
a gesture of gallantry; and he led her 
to one of the round marble tables. “Due 
caffe,” he said to the brilliant creature— 
chains, buckles, earrings, of silver fili- 
gree, and headdress and apron of 
flame-red silk—who came to learn their 
pleasure. 

“Softly, softly,” put in Mrs. O’Dono- 
van Florence. “Not a drop of coffee 
for me. An orange sherbet, if you 
please. Coffee was a figure of speech 
—a generic term for light refresh- 
ments.” 

Peter laughed, and amended his order. 

“Do you see those three innocent 
darlings playing together, under the eye 
of their governess, by the Wellingtonia 
yonder ?”’ inquired the lady. 

“The little girl in white and the two 
boys?” asked Peter. 

“Precisely,” said she. ‘Such as they 
are, they’re me own.” 

“Really?” he responded, in the tone 
of profound and sympathetic interest 
we are apt to affect when parents begin 
about their children. 

“IT give you my word for it,” she as- 
sured him. “But I mention the fact, 
not in a spirit of boastfulness, but 
merely to show you that I’m not en- 
tirely alone and unprotected. There's 
an American at our hotel, by the by, 
who goes up and down telling every one 
who'll listen that it ought to be Wash- 
ingtonia, and. declaiming with tears in 
his eyes against the arrogance of the 
English in changing Washington to 
Wellington. As he’s a respectable-look- 
ing man with grown-up daughters, I 
should think very likely he’s right.” 

“Very likely,” said Peter. “It’s an 
American tree, isn’t it?” 

“Whether it isn’t or whether it is,” 
said she, “one thing is undeniable: you 


English are the coldest-blooded animals 
south of the arctic circle.” 

“Oh? Are we?” he doubted. 

“You are that,’ she affirmed, with 
sorrowing emphasis. 

“Ah, well,” he reflected, “the temper- 
ature of our blood doesn’t matter, 
We're, at any rate, notoriously warm- 
hearted.” 

“Are you indeed she exclaimed. 
“If you are, it’s a mighty quiet kind of 
notoriety, let me tell you, and a mighty 
cold kind of warmth.” 

Peter laughed. 

“You're all for prudence and expedi- 
ency. You're the slaves of your reason, 
You’re dominated by the head, not by 
the heart. You’re little better than cal- 
culating machines. Are you ever 
known, now. for instance, to risk earth 
and heaven, and all things between them, 
on a sudden unthinking impulse?” 

“Not often, I dare say,” he admitted. 

“And you sit there as serene as a 
brazen statue, and own it without a 
quaver,” she reproached him. 

“Surely,” he urged, “in my character 
of Englishman, it behooves me to ap- 
pear smug and self-satisfied 7” 

“You're right,” she agreed. “I won- 
der,” she continued, after a moment’s 
pause, during which her eyes looked 
thoughtful, “I wonder whether you 
would. fall upon and annihilate a person 
who should venture to offer you a word 
of well-meant advice.” 


“T should sit as serene as a brazen 
statue, and receive it without a quaver,” 
he promised 

“Well, then,” said she, leaning for- 


ward a little, and dropping her voice, 


“why don’t you take your courage in 
both hands, and ask her?” 

Peter stared. 
“Be guided by me—and do it,” she 
said, 

“Do what?” he puzzled. 

“Ask her to marry you, of course,” 
she returned amiably. Then, without 
allowing him time to shape an answer, 
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“Touché!” she cried, in triumph. “I’ve 
brought the telltale color to your cheek. 
And you a brazen statue! ‘They do 
not love who do not show their love.’ 
But, in faith, you show yours to any 
one who'll be at pains to watch you. 
Your eyes betray you as often as ever 
you look at her. I hadn’t observed you 
for two minutes by the clock, when I 
knew your secret as well as if you'd 
chosen me for your confessor. But 
what's holding you back? You can't 
expect her to do the proposing. Now 
curse ine for a meddlesome Irishwoman, 
if you will—but why don’t you throw 
yourself at her feet, and ask her, like a 
man?" 

“How can 1?” 
any desire he 
about the bush. 


said Peter, abandoning 
may have felt to beat 

Nay, indeed, it is very 
possible he weicomed, rather than re- 
sented, the Irishwoman’s “meddling.” 

“What's to prevent you?” said she. 
“Everything,” said he. 


What?” 
She is hideously rich, 


“Everything is nothing. 
“Dear lady! 
for one thing i 
with you!” 
lady’s warm expostulation, 


“Get away was the dear 

“What has 
to do with the question, if a 
man’s in love? But that’s the English 
of it—there you are with cold- 
blooded calculation, You chain up your 
natural impulses as if they were dan- 


beasts 


money 


your 


gerou Her money never saved 
you from succumbing to her enchant- 
ments. Why should it bar 
declaring your passion?” 
“There's 


ciety,” 


you from 
a sort of tendency in so- 
Peter, “to look upon the 
poor man who seeks the hand of a rich 
woman as a fortune hunter.” 


said 


‘A fig for the opinion of society,” 
“The opinion you 
should consider is the opinion of the 
woman you adore. I was an heiress 
myself; and when Teddy O'Donovan 
proposed to me, upon my conscience I 
believe the sole piece of property he 


she cried only 


possessed in the world was a corkscrew. 
So much for her ducats!” 

Peter laughed. 

‘Men, after coffee, are frequently in 
the habit of smoking,” said she. “You 
have my sanction for a cigarette. It 
will keep you in countenance.” 

“Thank you,” said Peter, and lit his 
cigarette. 

“And surely, it’s a countenance you'll 
need, to be going on like that about her 
meney. However—if you can find a ray 
of comfort in the information—small 
good will her future husband get of it, 
even if he is a fortune hunter; for she 
gives the bulk of it away in charity, and 
I'm doubtful if she keeps two thousand 
a yeaf for her own spending.” 

“Really ?” Peter; and for a 
breathing space it seemed to him that 
there was a ray of comfort in the in- 
formation 


said 


“Yes, you may rate her at two thou- 
sand a year,” said Mrs, 
Florence. “I suppose 
that yourself 


O’Donovan 
you can match 
So the disparity disap- 


pears.” 


Che ray of comfort had flickered for 
a second, and gone out. 
“There 


parities,” 


are unfortunately other dis- 
he remarked gloomily. 

“Put a name on them,” said she. 

“There's her rank.” 

His impetuous adviser flung up a 
hand of scorn. 

“Her rank, do you say 
‘To the mischief 
What’s rank to love? 


?”’ she cried. 
with her rank 
A woman is only 
whether she calls herself a 
maid. A woman 
would marry a _ bank 
she loved him. A man’s a 
You shouldn’t care that for her 


a woman, 
duchess or a dairy 
with any spirit 
manager, if 
man. 
rank.” 

“That” was a snap of Mrs. O’Dono- 
van Florence's fingers. 

“I suppose 
“that [ am a 


you know,” said Peter, 


Protestant.” 
“Are you—you poor benighted crea- 
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ture? Well, that’s easily remedied. Go 
and get yourself baptized directly.” 

She waved her hand toward the town, 
as if to recommend his immediate pro- 
ceedure in quest of a baptistery. 

Peter laughed again. 

“I’m afraid that’s more easily said 
than done.” 

“Easy!” she exclaimed. ‘Why, 
you've only to stand still and let your- 
self be sprinkled. it’s the priest who 
does the work. Don’t tell me,” she 
added, with persuasive inconsequence, 
“that you'll allow a little thing like being 
in love with a woman to keep you back 
from professing the true faith.” 

“Ah, if I were convinced that it is 
true,” he sighed, still laughing. 

“What call have doubt it? 
And anyhow, what matter 
whether you’re convinced or not? I re- 
member, when I was a schoolgirl, | 
never was myself convinced of the 
theorems of L[uclid; but I professed 
them gladly, for the sake of the marks 
they brought; and the eternal verities 
of mathematics remained unshaken by 
my skepticism.” 

“Your reasoning is subtle.”’ laughed 
Peter. “But the worst of it is, if 1] 
were ten times a Catholic, she wouldn't 
have me. So what's the use?” 

“You never can tell whether a woman 
will have you or until offer 
yourself. And even if she refuses you. 
is that a ground for despair? 


you to 


7 . 4 
aoes it 


not, you 
My own 
husband asked me three times. and three 
times I said no, And he took to 
writing 
but one way to stop him. So we were 
married. Ask her; 
again. You can 
end to 
lady concluded, rising, 
and | 


then 


verses—and I saw there was 


ask her again—and 
always resort in the 


\nd 


“T have spoken 


versification. now,” the 


fate. I'm 


obliged to return to the hotel, 


leave you to your 
to hold a 
bed of justice. It appears that my inno 
cent darlings. beyond there, innocent as 
they look, have managed among them to 
break the 


electric light in my sitting 


room. They're to be arraigned before 
me at three for an instruction criminelle. 
Put what I’ve said in your pipe, and 
smoke it—’tis a mother’s last request. 
If I’ve not succeeded in determining 
you, don’t pretend, at least, that | 
haven't encouraged you a bit. Put what 
I’ve said in your pipe, and see whether, 
by vigorous drawing, you can’t fan the 
smoldering fires of encouragement into 
a small blaze of determination.” 

Peter resumed his stroll backward 
and forward by the lakeside. Encour- 
agement was all very well; but—— 
‘Shall I—shall I not? Shall I—shall I 
not? Shall I—shall I not?” The 
eternal question went tick-tack, tick- 
tack, to the rhythm of his march. He 
glared at vacancy, and tried hard to 
make up his mind. 

“T’m afraid I must be somewhat lack- 
ing in decision of character,” he said, 
with pathetic wonder, 

Then suddenly he stamped his foot. 

“Come! An end to this tergiversa- 
Do it. Do it!” cried his manlier 


’ 


ton, 
soul. 
“T wull,” he resolved all at once, draw- 
ing a deep breath, and clenching his 
fists, 
He left the casino, and set 
walk to Ventirose. 


forth to 
He could not wait 
for the omnibus, which would not leave 
till four. He must strike while his will 
was hot. 

He walked rapidly; in less than an 
hour he had reached the tall, gilded grille 
of the park. He stopped for an instant, 
and looked up the straight avenue of 
chestnuts, to the western front of the 
castle, softly alight in the afternoon sun. 
He put his hand upon the pendent bell- 
pull of twisted summon the 
porter. In second he would 
have rung, he would have been admitted, 
\nd just then one of 
that inhabit the 


iron, to 
another 


the little demons 
circumambient air, 
called his attention to an aspect of the 
situation which he had not thought of. 

“Wait a bit!” it whispered in his ear. 
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“You were there only yesterday. It 
can't fail, therefore, to seem extraordi- 
nary, your calling again to-day. You 
must be prepared with an excuse, an 
explanation. But suppose, when you ar- 
rive—suppose that, like the lady in the 
ballad, she greets you with ‘a glance of 
cold surprise’-—what then, my dear? 
Why, then, it’s obvious, you can’t allege 
the true explanation—can you? If she 
greets you with a glance of cold sur- 
prise, you'll have your answer, as it 
were, before the fact—you'll know that 
there’s no manner of hope for you; and 
the time for passionate avowals will 
automatically defer itself. But then— 
how will you justify your visit? What 
face can you put on?” 
“H'm!” assented 
something in that.” 
“There’s a great deal in that,” said 
the demon. “You must have an excuse 
up your sleeve, a pretext. A true ex- 
cuse is a fine thing in its way; but when 
you come to a serious emergency, an 
alternative false is indispen- 


Peter, ‘“there’s 


excuse 
sable.”’ 

“H’m!” said Peter. 

However, if there are demons in the 
atmosphere, there are gods in the ma- 
chine—Paraschkine even goes so far as 
to maintain that “there are more gods 
in the machine than have ever been 
taken from it.’”’ While Peter stood still, 
the demon’s really rather 
cogent intervention, his eye was caught 
by something that glittered in the grass 
at the roadside. 


pondering 


a8 | 


Che cardinal’s snuff box,” he 
claimed, picking it up. 

Che cardinal had dropped his snuff 
} , 
DOX 


Peter 


exX- 


Here was an excuse, and to spare. 
rang the bell. 


\nd, like the lady in the ballad, 
enough, she greeted his arrival with a 
glance of cold surprise. 


\ 


sure 


all events, eyebrows raised, face 
unsmiling, it was a glance that clearly 
supplemented her spoken, “How do you 
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do?” by a tacit—perhaps self-addressed? 
—‘What can bring him here?” 

You or I, indeed, or Mrs. O’Donovan 
Florence, in the fullness of our knowl- 
edge, might very likely have interpreted 
it rather as a glance of nervous appre- 
hension. Anyhow, it was a glance that 
perfectly checked the impetus of his in- 
tent. Something snapped and gave way 
within him; and he needed no further 
signal that the occasion for passionate 
avowals was not the present. 

And thereupon befell a scene that was 
really quite too absurd, that was really 
childish—a scene over the memory of 
which, I must believe, they themselves 
have sometimes laughed together; 
though, at the moment, its absurdity 
held, for him at least, elements of the 
tragic. 

He met her in the broad, graveled 
carriage-sweep, before the great hall 
door. She had on her hat and gloves, 
as if she were just going out. It seemed 
to him that she was a little pale; her 
eyes seemed darker than usual, and 
graver. Certainly—cold surprise, or 
nervous apprehension, as you will—her 
attitude was by no means cordial. It 
was not oncoming. It showed none of 
her accustomed easy, half-humorous, 
wholly good-humored friendliness. It 
was decidedly the attitude of a person 
standing off, shut in, withheld. 

“T have never seen her in the least 
like this before,” he thought, as he 
looked at her pale face, her dark, grave 
eyes; “I have never seen her more beau- 
tiful. And there is not one single atom 
of hope for me.” 

“How do you do?” she said, unsmil- 
ing—and waited, as who should invite 
him to state his errand. She did not 
offer him her hand; but, for that matter 
—she might have pleaded—she could 
not, well; for one of her hands 
held her sunshade, and the other held an 
embroidered silk bag, woman’s make- 
shift for a pocket. 

And then, capping the first pang of 


very 
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his disappointment, a kind of anger 
seized him. After all, what right had 
she to receive him in this fashion ?—as 
if he were an intrusive stranger. In 
common civility, in common justice, she 
owed it to him to suppose that he would 
not be there without abundant reason. 

And now, with Peter angry, the ab- 
surd little scene began. 

Assuming an attitude designed to be, 
in its own way, as reticent as hers, “I 
was passing your gate,” he explained, 
“when I happened to find this, lying by 
the roadside. I took the liberty of bring- 
ing it to you.” 

He gave her the cardinal’s snuff box, 
which, in spite of her hands’ preoccupa- 
tion, she was able to accept. 

“A liberty!” he thought, grinding his 
teeth. “Yes! No doubt she would 
have wished me to leave it with the 
porter at the lodge. No “loubt she 
deems it an act of officiousness on my 
part to have found it at all.” 

And his anger mounted. 

“How very good of you,” she said. 
“My uncle could not think where he had 
mislaid it.” 

“T am very fortunate to be the means 
of restoring it,’”’ said he. 

Then, after a second’s suspension, as 
she said nothing—she kept her eyes on 
the snuff box, examining it as if it were 
quite new to her—he lifted his hat, and 
bowed, preparatory to retiring down the 
avenue. 

“Oh, but my uncle will wish to thank 
you,” she exclaimed, looking up, with a 
kind of start. “Will you not come in? 
I—I will see whether he is disengaged.” 

She made a tentative movement 
toward the door. She had thawed per- 
ceptibly. 

But even as she thawed, 
anger, froze and stiffened. 
whether he is disengaged.’’ The expres- 
sion grated. And perhaps, in effect, it 
was not a particularly felicitous expres- 
sion. But if the poor woman was suf- 
fering from nervous apprehension—— 


Peter, in his 
“T will see 


“I beg you on no account to disturb 
Cardinal Udeschini,” he returned loftily, 
“It is not a matter of the slightest con- 
sequence.” 

And even as he stiffened, she unbent. 

‘But it is a matter of consequence to 
him—to us,” she said, faintly smiling. 
“We have hunted high and low for it. 
We feared it was lost for good. It 
must have fallen from his pocket when 
he was walking. He will wish to thank 
you.” 

“T am more than thanked already,” 
said Peter. Alas—as Monsieur de la 
Pallisse has sagely noted—when we aim 
to appear dignified, how often do we 
just succeed in appearing churlish! 

And to put a seal upon this. ridiculous 
encounter, to make it irrevocable, he 
lifted his hat again, and turned away. 

“Oh, very well,” murmured the du- 
chessa, in a voice that did not reach him. 
If it had reached him, perhaps he would 
have come back, perhaps things might 
have happened. I think there was re- 
gret in her voice, as well as despite. She 
stood for a minute, as he tramped down 
the avenue, and looked after him, with 
those unusually dark, grave eyes. At 
last, making a little gesture—as of re- 
gret? despite? impatience?—she went 
into the house. 

“Here is your snuff box,” she said to 
the cardinal. 

The old man put down his breviary 
—he was seated by an open window, 
getting through his office—and smiled 
at the snuff box fondly, caressing it with 
his finger. Afterward, he shook it, 
opened it, and took a pinch of snuff. 

“Where did you find it?” he inquired. 

“It was found by that Mr. March- 
dale,” she said, “in the road, outside the 
You must have let it drop this 
morning, when you were walking with 
Emilia.” 

“That Mr. Marchdale?” exclaimed 
the cardinal. “What a coincidence.” 

“A coincidence ?”’ questioned Beatrice. 

“To be sure,” said he. “Was it not 


gate. 
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to Mr. Marchdale that I owed it in the 
first instance?” 

“Oh? Was it? I had 
you owed it to me.” 

‘Yes—but,” he reminded her, while 
the lines deepened about his humorous 
old mouth, “but as a reward of my vir- 
tue in conspiring with you to convert 
him. And, by the way, how is his con- 
version progressing ?”’ 

The cardinal looked up, with interest. 

“It is not progressing at all. I think 
there is no chance of it,” answered Bea- 
trice, in a tone that seemed to imply a 
certain irritation. 

“Oh?” said the cardinal. 

“No,” said she 

“[ thought he had shown ‘disposi- 
tions?’ said the cardinal. 

“That was a mistake. 
none. 


fancied that 


He has shown 
He is a very tiresome and silly 

He is not worth converting,” 
she declared succinctly. 

“Good gracious!”’ said the cardinal. 

He resumed his office. But every 
now and again he would pause, and look 
out of the window, with the frown of 
a man meditating something; then he 
would shake his head significantly, and 
take snuff. 


person. 


Peter tramped down the 
angry and sick. 

Her reception of him had not only ad- 
ministered an instant deathblow to his 
hopes as a lover, but in its ungenial 
aloofness it had cruelly wounded his 
pride as a man. He felt snubbed and 
humiliated. Oh, true enough, she had 
unbent a little, toward the end. But it 
was the look with which she had first 
greeted him—it was the air with which 
she had waited for him to state his er- 
rand—that stung, and rankled, and 
would not be forgotten. 

He was angry with her, angry with 
circumstances, with life, angry with 
himself. 

“T am a fool—and a double fool— 
and a triple fool,” he said. “I am a 


avenue, 
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fool ever to have thought of her at all; 
a double fool ever to have allowed my- 
self to think so much of her; a triple 
and quadruple and quintuple idiot ever 
to have imagined for a moment that 
anything could come of it. I have 
wasted time enough. The next best 
thing to winning is to know when you 
are beaten. I acknowledge myself 
beaten. I shall go back to England as 
soon as I can get my boxes packed.” 
He gazed darkly round the familiar 
valley, with eyes that abjured it. 
Olympus, no doubt, laughed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“I shall go back to England as soon 
as I can get my. boxes packed.” 

But he took no immediate steps to 
get them packed. 

“Hope,” observes the clear-sighted 
French publicist quoted in the preceding 
chapter, “hope dies hard.” 

Hope, Peter fancied, had received its 
deathblow that afternoon. Already, 
that evening, it began to revive a little. 
It was very much enfeebled; it was very 
indefinite and diffident; but it was not 
dead. It amounted, perhaps, to nothing 
more than a vague kind of feeling that 
he would not, on the whole, make his 
departure for England quite so precipi- 
tate as, in the first heat of his anger, 
the first chill of his despair, he had in- 
tended. Piano, piano! He would move 


slowly, he would do nothing rash. 
But he was not happy; he was very 


far from happy. He spent a wretched 
night, a wretched, restless morrow. He 
walked about a great deal—about his 
garden, and afterward, when the dam- 
nable iteration of his garden had become 
unbearable, he walked to the village, 
and took the riverside path, under the 
poplars, along the racing Aco, and fol- 
lowed it, as the waters paled and broad- 
ened, for I forget how many joyless, 
unremunerative miles. 

When he came home, fagged out and 
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dusty, at dinner time, Marietta pre- 
sented a visiting card to him, on her 
handsomest salver ; she presented it with 
a flourish that was almost a swagger. 

Twice the size of an ordinary visiting 
ecard, the fashion of it was roughly 
thus: 





IL CARDLE UDESCHINI 
Sacr: Congr: Archiv: ct Inscript: Pref: 
PaLazzo UbEScHINI. 








And above the legend, was penciled, 
in a small, old-fashioned hand, wonder- 
fully neat and pretty: 


To thank Mr. Marchdale for his courtesy 
in returning my snuff box. 


“The Lord Prince Cardinal Udeschini 
was here,” said Marietta. There was 
a swagger in her accent. There was 
also something in her accent that seemed 
to rebuke Peter for his absence. 

“T had inferred as much from this,” 
said he, tapping the card. ‘We Eng- 
lish, you know, are great at putting two 
and two together.” 

“He came in a carriage.’ said Mari- 
etta. 

“Not really?’ said her master 

“Ang—veramente,” she affirmed. 

“Was—was he alone?” Peter asked, 
an obscure little twinge of hope stirring 
in his heart. 

“No, signorino.” And then she gen- 
eralized, with untranslatabie magnilo- 
quence: “Un amplissimo porporato non 
va mai solo.” 

Peter ought to have hugged her for 
that amplissimo porporato. But he was 
selfishly engrossed in his emotions. 

“Who was with him: He tried to 
throw the question out with a casual 
effect, an effect of unconcern 

“The Signorina Emilia Manfredi was 
with him,” answered Marietta, little 
reckoning how mere words can stab 

“Oh,” said Peter. 

“The Lord Prince Cardinal Udeschini 


was very sorry not to see the signorino,” 
continued Marietta. 

“Poor man—was he? Let us trust 
that time will console him,” said Peter 
callously. 

But, “I wonder,” he asked himself, 
‘l wonder whether perhaps I was the 
least bit hasty yesterday? If I had 
stopped, I should have saved the cardi- 
nal a journey here to-day—I might have 
known that he would come, these 
Italians are so punctilious—and then, if 
I had stopped—if I had stopped—pos- 
sibly—possibly———”’ 

Possibly what? Oh, nothing. And 
vet, if he had stopped—well, at any 
rate, he would have gained time. The 
duchessa had already begun to thaw. 
li he had stopped—— _ He could for- 
mulate no precise conclusion to that if; 
but he felt dimly remorseful that he 
had not stopped, he felt that he had 
indeed been the least bit hasty. And 
his remorse was somehow medicine to 
his reviving hope. 

“After all, I scarely gave things a 
fair trial yesterday,” he said 

And the corollary of that, of course, 
was that he might give things a further 
and: fairer trial some other day. 

Sut his hope was still hard hurt; he 
was still in a profound dejection. 

“The signorino is not eating hise din- 
ner 


.’ eried Marietta, fixing him with 
suspicious, upbraiding eyes 

“T never said I was.” he retorted 

“The signorino is not well?” 
questioned, anxious 

“Oh, ves—cosi, cosi; the signorino is 
well enough,” he answered 

“The dinner’—vou could perceive 
that she brought herself with difficulty 


to frame the dread hypothesis—"‘the 


Her voice sank. 
She waited, tense. for his reply. 


dinner is not good?" 


“The dinner,” said he, “if one may 
criticize without eating it, the dinner is 
excellent. I will have no aspersions cast 
upon my cook.” 
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“Ah-h-h!" breathed Marietta, a 
tremulous sigh of relief. 

“It is not the stgnorino, it is not the 
dinner, it is the world 
Peter went on, in reflective melancholy. 
‘Tis the times that are out of joint. 
‘Tis the sex, the Sex, that is not well, 


that is awry,” 


that 1s not good, that needs a thorough 
overhauling and reforming.” 

“Which sex?” asked Marietta 

“The said Peter. “By the 
unanimous consent of rhetoricians, there 


sex.” 


is but one sex: the sex, the fair sex, the 
unfair sex, the gentle sex, the barbaric 
sex. We men do not 
do not even form a sect. 


form a 
We are your 
mere hangers-on, camp followers, satel- 


sex, we 


lites—your things, your playthings—we 
are the mere shuttlecocks which you toss 
hither and thither with vour battledores, 
We 


swaddled 


as the wanton mood impels you. 


rn of woman, we are 


rsed by woman, we are gover- 
Yy woman; subsequently, we are 


by woman 
put off 


fretted and bullied by 


fooled by woman, 


tantalized by woman, 
her: finally, last 
of all, we 


ts by 


are wrapped in our 
Man’s life, birth, 


woman, as 


ceremet woman 


turn upon upon a 
| have ever been a misanthrope, 

now I am seriously thinking of be- 
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Marietta 
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Was it not, for example, in the. gray 
beginning of days, was it not woman 
whose mortal taste brought sin into the 
world and all our woe? Was not that 
Pandora a woman, who liberated, from 
the box wherein they were confined, the 
swarm of winged evils that still afflict 
us? I will not remind you of St. John 
Chrysostom’s golden parable about a 
temple and the thing it is constructed 
over. But I will come straight to the 
point, and ask whether this is truth the 
poet sings, when he informs us roundly 
that ‘every woman is a scold at heart?’ ”’ 

Marietta was gazing patiently at the 
sky. She did not answer. 

“The tongue,” Peter 
woman's weapon, even as 


resumed, “‘is 
the fist is 
\nd it is a far deadlier weapon. 
Words break no bones—they break 
hearts, Yet men one 
tenth part so ready with their fists, as 
their barbed and en- 
what savage brutes 
you would think us—wouldn’t you?— 


man's. 


instead. were 


women are with 
venomed tongues, 


and what a rushing trade the police 
That is 
one of the good old clichés that came 
back to me during my walk. All women 
are alike—there’s no choice among ani- 
mated fashion plates: that is another. 
A woman is the creature of her temper ; 
her husband, her children, and her serv- 
that is a third. 
Woman is a bundle of pins; man is her 
When i 


man she 


courts would drive, to be sure. 


ants are its victims: 
loves, ‘tis 
the man’s 
reflex self- 
who marries puts him- 


pin-cushion. woman 
hut 
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not the loves, 
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t 
that there is no condition so enviable as 
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up What do vou think? 


vise me to become a misogynist?” 


Well. speak 
Do vou ad 
“T do not understand, signorino,” said 
Marietta 

“Of don't.” said Peter. 
“Who ever could understand such stuff 
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and nonsense? That’s the worst of it. 
If only one could understand, if only 
one could believe it, one might find 
peace, one might resign oneself. But 
alas and alas! I have never had any 
real faith in human wickedness; and 
now, try as I will, I cannot imbue my 
mind with any real faith in the unde- 
sirability of woman. That is why you 
see me dissolved in tears, and unable 
to eat my dinner. Oh, to think, to 
think,” he cried with passion, suddenly 
breaking into English, “to think that 
less than a fortnight ago, less than one 
little brief fortnight ago, she was seated 
in your kitchen, seated there familiarly, 
in her wet clothes, pouring tea, for all 
the world as if she was the mistress of 
the house !”’ 
Days passed. He could not go to 
Ventirose—or, anyhow, he thought he 
could not. He reverted to his old habit 
of living in his garden, haunting the 
riverside, keeping watchful, 
eyes turned toward the castle 
river bubbled and babbled; the 
and clear; fountain 
birds flew about their 
his flowers breathed forth their 
perfumes; the Gnisi frowned, the up- 
lands westward laughed, the snows of 
Monte Sfiorito sailed under every color 
of the calendar except their native white. 


covetous 
The 
sun 
shone strong 
tinkled; 
affairs ; 


his 
his 


All was as it had ever been—but, oh, 
the difference to him! A week passed. 
ie caught no glimpse of the duchessa. 


Yet he took no steps to get his boxes 
packed 
CHAPTER XVI 
And then Marietta fell ill 
One morning, when she came into his 
room, to bring his tea, and to open the 
Venetian blinds that shaded his win- 
dows, she failed to salute him with her 
customary brisk: “Buon’ giorno, signo- 
rino.” , 
Noticing which, 
from his pillow, 
giorno, Marietta,” 


and wondering, he, 
called out, “Buon’ 
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“Buon’ giorno, signorino,” she te. 
turned—but in a whisper. 

“What's the matter? Is there cause 
for secrecy?” Peter asked. 

“IT have a cold, signorino,” she whis- 
pered, pointing to her chest. “I cannot 
speak,” 

The Venetian blinds were up by this 
time; the room was full of sun. He 
looked at her. Something in her face 
alarmed him. It seemed drawn and set: 
it seemed flushed. 

“Come here,”’ he said, with a certain 
peremptoriness. ‘Give me your hand,” 

She wiped her brown old hand back- 
ward and forward across her apron; 
then gave it to him. 

It was hot and dry. 

“Your feverish,” he said, 
“You must go to bed, and stay there 
till the fever has passed.” 


cold is 


“I cannot go to bed, signorino,” 
replied. 


she 


“Can't you? 
he. 


Have you tried?” asked 


“No, signorino,” she admitted. 

“Well, 5 can tell whether 
you can do a thing or not, until you 
try,” said he 
if at first 
again.” 

“T cannot go to bed. Who would do 
the signorino’s work?’ was her whis- 
pered objection 


you never 


; and 
try, try 


“Try to go to bed 


you don’t succeed, 


“Hang the signorino’s work! The 
signorino’s work will do itself. Have 
you never observed that if you con- 


scientiously neglect to do your work, it 
somehow manages to get done without 
you? You have a feverish cold; you 
must keep out of drafts; and the only 
place where you can be sure of keeping 
out of drafts, is bed. bed at 
once.” 

She left the room 

But when Peter came downstairs, half 
an hour later. he heard her moving in 
her kitchen, 

“Marietta!” 


Go to 


he cried, entering that 
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apartment with the mien of Nemesis. 
“I thought I told you to go to bed.” 

Marietta cowered a little, and looked 
sheepish, as one surprised in the flagrant 
fact of misdemeanor. 

“Yes, signorino,” she whispered. 

“Well? Do you call this bed?” he 
demanded. 

“No, signorino,” she acknowledged. 

“Do you wish to oblige me to put 
you to bed?” he asked. 

" “Oh, no, signorino,” she protested, 
horror in her whisper. 

“Then go to bed directly. If you 
delay any longer, I shall accuse you of 
willful insubordination.” 

“Bene, signorino,” reluctantly 
sented Marietta. 

Peter strolled into his garden. 
the gardener, was working there. 

“The very man I most desired to 
meet,” said Peter, and beckoned to him. 
“Is there a doctor in the village?” he 
inquired, when Gigi had approached. 

“Yes, signorino. The syndic is a doc- 
tor—Doctor Carretaji.” 
said Peter. ‘Will you go to 
the village, please, and ask Doctor Car- 
retaji if he can make it convenient to 
call here to-day? Marietta is not well.” 

“Yes, signorino.”’ 

“And stop a bit,” said Peter. 


con- 


Gigi, 


“Good,” 


“Are 
there such things as women in the vil- 
lage ?”” 

“Ah, maché, signorino! 
many,” 


But many, 
answered Gigi, rolling his dark 
eyes sympathetically, and 
hands, 

“T need but one,” said Peter. “A 
woman to come and do Marietta’s work 
for a day or two—cook, and clean up, 
and that sort of thing. Do you think 
you could procure me such a woman?” 

“There is my wife, signorino,” sug- 
gested Gigi. “If she would content the 
signorino ?” 

“Oh? 
married. 


waving his 


I wasn’t aware that you were 
\ hundred felicitations. Yes, 
your wife, by all means. Ask her to 
come and rule as Marietta’s vicereine.” 


Gigi started for the village. 

Peter went into the house, and 
knocked at Marietta’s bedroom door. 
He found her in bed, with her rosary 
in her hands. If she could not work, 
she would not waste her time. In Mari- 
etta’s simple scheme of life, work and 
prayer, prayer and work, stood, no 
doubt, as alternative and. complementary 
duties. 

“But you are not half warmly enough 
covered up,” said Peter. 

He fetched his traveling rug, and 
spread it over her. Then he went to 
the kitchen, where she had left a fire 
burning, and filled a bottle with hot 
water. 

“Put this at your feet,” he said, re- 
turning to Marietta. 

“Oh, I cannot allow the signorino to 
wait on me like this,” the old 
mustered voice to murmur. 

“The signorino likes it—it 
him healthful exercise,” Peter 
her. 


woman 


affords 
assured 


Doctor Carretaji came about noon, a 
fat, middle-aged man, with a fringe of 
black hair round an ivory-yellow scalp, 
a massive watch chain adorned by the 
inevitable pointed bit of coral, and 
podgy, hairy hands. But he seemed 
kind and honest, and he seemed to know 
his business. 

“She has a catarrh of the larynx, 
with, I am afraid, a beginning of bron- 
chitis,’’ was his verdict. 

“Is there any danger?” Peter asked. 

“Not the slightest. She must remain 
in bed, and take frequent nourishment. 
Hot milk, and now and then beef tea. 
I will send some medicine. But the 
great things are nourishment and 
warmth. I will call again to-morrow.” 

Gigi’s wife came. She was a tall, 
stalwart, black-browed, red-cheeked 
young woman, and her name—Gigi’s 
eyes flashed proudly, as he announced it 
—her name was Carolina Maddalena. 

Peter had to be in and out of Mari- 
etta’s room all day, to see that she took 
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her beef tea and milk and medicine regu- 
larly. She dozed a good deal. When 
she was awake, she said her rosary. 

But next day she was manifestly 
worse. 

“Yes—bronchitis, as I feared,” said 
the doctor. “Danger? No—none, if 
properly looked after. Add a little 
brandy to her milk, and see that she has 
at least a small cupful every half hour. 
I think it would be easier for you if you 
had a nurse. Some one should be with 
her at night. There is a Convent of 
Mercy at Venzona. If you like, I will 
telephone for a sister.” 

“Thank you very much. I hope you 
will,’ said Peter. 

And that afternoon Sister Scholastica 
arrived, and established herself in the 
sick room, Sister Scholastica was young, 
pale, serene, competent. But sometimes 
she had to send for Peter. 

“She refuses to take her milk. Pos- 
sibly she will take it from you,” the 
sister said, 

Then Peter would assume a _ half- 
bluff, perhaps half-wheedling, tone of 
mastery. 

“Come, Marietta! You must take 
your milk. The signorino wishes it. 
You must not disobey the signorino.”’ 

And Marietta, with a groan, would 
rouse herself, and take it, Peter holding 
the cup to her lips. 

On the third day, in the morning, 
Sister Scholastica said: ‘She imagines 
that she is worse. I do not think so 
myself. But she keeps repeating tha 
she is going to die. She wishes to see 
a priest. I think it would make her feel 
easier. Can you send for the parrocco? 
Please let him know that it is not an 
occasion for the sacraments. But it 
would do her good if he would come 
and talk with her.” 

And the doctor, who arrived just then, 
having visited Marietta, confirmed the 
sister's opinion. 

“She is no worse—she is, if anything, 
rather better. Her malady is taking its 


natural course. But people of her clags 
always fancy they are going to die, if 
they are ill enough to stay in bed. It js 
the panic of ignorance. Yes, I think it 
would do her good to see a priest. But 
there is not the slightest occasion for 
the sacraments.” 

So Peter sent Gigi to the village for 
the parrocco. And Gigi came back with 
the intelligence that the parrocco was 
away, making a retreat, and would not 
return till Saturday. To-day was Wed. 
nesday. 

“What shall we do now?” Peter 
asked of Sister Scholastica. 

“There is Monsignor Langshawe, at 
Castel Ventirose,” said the sister. 

“Could I ask him to come?” Peter 
doubted, 

“Certainly,” said the sister. “Ina 
case of illness, the nearest priest will 
always gladly come.” 

So Peter dispatched Gigi with a note 
to Monsignor Langshawe. 

And presently up drove a brougham, 
with Gigi on the box beside the coach- 
man. And from the brougham de 
scended, not Monsignor Langshawe, but 
Cardinal Udeschini, followed by Emilia 
Manfredi 

The cardinal gave Peter his hand, 
with a smile so sweet, so benign, s0 
sunny bright—it was like music, Peter 
though ; it was like a silent anthem. 

“Monsignor Langshawe has gone to 
Scotland, for his holiday. I have come 
in his place. Your man told me of your 
need,” the cardinal explained. 

“IT don’t know how to thank your 
eminence,’ Peter murmured, and com 
ducted him to Marietta’s room. 

Sister Scholastica genuflected, and 
kissed the cardinal’s ring, and received 
his benediction. Then she and Peter 
withdrew, and went into the garden 

The sister joined Emilia, and they 
walked backward and forward together, 
talking. Peter sat on his rustic bench, 
smoked cigarettes, and waited. 
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Nearly an hour passed. 

At length the cardinal came out. 

Peter rose, and went forward to meet 
him. 

The cardinal was smiling; but about 
his eyes there was a suggestive redness, 

“Mr. Marchdale,” he said, “your 
housekeeper is in great distress of con- 
science touching one or two offenses 
she feels she has been guilty of toward 
you. They seem to me, in frankness, 
somewhat trifling. But I cannot per- 
suade her to accept my view. She will 
not be happy till she has asked and re- 
ceived your pardon for them.” 

“Offenses toward me?” Peter won- 
dered. “Unless excess of patience with 
a very trying employer constitutes an 
offense, she has been guilty of none.” 

“Never mind,” said the cardinal. 
“Her conscience accuses her—she must 
satisfy it. Will you come?” 

The cardinal sat down at the head of 
Marietta’s bed, and todk her hand. 

“Now, dear,” he said, with the gen- 
tleness, the tenderness, of one speaking 
to a beloved child, “here is Mr. March- 
dale. Tell him what you have on your 
mind. He is ready to hear and to for- 
give you.” 

Marietta fixed her eyes anxiously on 
Peter's face. 

“First,” she whispered, “I wish to 
beg the signorino to pardon all this 
trouble I am making for him. I am 
the signorino’s servant; but instead of 
serving, I make trouble for him.” 

She paused. 
Peter. 

Peter answered: “Marietta, if you 
talk like that, you will make the signo- 
rino cry, You are the best servant that 
ever lived. You are putting me to no 
trouble at all. You are giving me a 
chance—which I should be glad of, ex- 
cept that it involves your suffering—to 
show my affection for you, and my 
gratitude.” 

“There, dear,” said the cardinal to 


The cardinal smiled at 


her, “you see the signorino nmkes noth- 
ing of that. Now the next thing. Go 
on.” 

“T have to ask the signorino’s for- 
giveness for my impertinence,” whis- 
pered Marietta. 

“Impertinence?” faltered Peter. 
“You have never been impertinent.” 

“Scusi, signorino,’ she went on, in 
her whisper. “I have sometimes con- 
tradicted the signorino. I contradicted 
the signorino when he told me that St. 
Anthony of Padua was born in Lisbon. 
It is impertiment of a servant to con- 
tradict her master. And now his most 
high eminence says the signorino was 
right. I beg the signorino to forgive 
me.” 

Again the cardinal smiled at Peter. 

“You dear old woman,” Peter half 
laughed, half sobbed, “how can you ask 
me to forgive a mere défference of opin- 
ion? You—you dear old thing.” 

The cardinal smiled, and patted Mari- 
etta’s hand. 

“The signorino is too good,” Marietta 
sighed. 

“Go on, dear,” said the cardinal. 

“T have been guilty of the deadly sin 
of evil speaking. I have spoken evil of 
the signorino,” she went on. “I said— 
I said to people—that the signorino was 
simple—that he was simple and natural. 
I thought so then. Now I know it is 
not so. I know it is only that the si- 
gnorino is English.” 

Once more the cardinal smiled at 
Peter. 

Again Peter half laughed, half sobbed. 

“Marietta! Of course I am simple 
and natural. At least, I try to be. 
Come! Look up. Smile. Promise you 
will not worry about these things any 
more.” 

She looked up, she smiled faintly. 

“The signorino is 
whispered. 

After a little interval of silence, 
“Now, dear,” said the cardinal, ‘the 
last thing of all.” 


too good,” she 
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Marietta gave a groan, turning her 
head from side to side on her pillow. 

“You need not be afraid,” said the 
cardinal, “Mr. Marchdale will certainly 
forgive you.” 

“Oh-h-h!” groaned Marietta. She 
stared at the ceiling for an instant. 

The cardinal patted her hand. “Cour- 
age, courage,” he said. 

“Oh—signorino mio,” she groaned 
again, “this you never can forgive me. 
It is about the little pig, the porcellino, 
The signorino remembers the little pig, 
which he called Francesco?” 

“Yes,” answered Peter. 

“The signorino told me to take the 
little pig away, to find a home for him. 
And I told the signorino that I would 
take him to my nephew, who is a farmer, 
toward Fogliamo. 
members ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Peter. “Yes, you 
dear old thing. I remember.” 

Marietta drew a deep breath, sum- 
moned her utmost fortitude. 

“Well, I did not take him to my 
nephew. The—the signorino ate him.” 

Peter could hardly keep from laugh- 
ing. He could only utter a kind of half- 
choked, “Oh?” 

“Yes,” whispered Marietta. “He was 
bought with the signorino’s money. I 
did not like to see the signorino’s money 
wasted. So I deceived the signorino. 
You ate him as a chicken pasty.” 

This time Peter did laugh, I am 
afraid. Even the cardinal—well, his 
smile was perilously near a titter. He 
took a big pinch of snuff. 

“IT killed Francesco, and I deceived 
the signorino. I am very sorry,” Mari- 
etta said. 

Peter knelt down at her bedside. 

“Marietta! Your conscience is too 
sensitive. As for killing Francesco— 
we are all mortal; he could not have 
lived forever. And as for deceiving the 
signorino, you did it for his own good. 
I remember that chicken pasty. It was 
the best chicken pasty I have ever tasted. 


The signorino re- 


You must not worry any more about 
the little pig.” 

Marietta turned her face toward him, 
and smiled. 

“The signorino forgives his servant?” 
she whispered. 

Peter could not help it. 
forward, and 
cheek. 

“She will be easier now,” said the 
cardinal. “I will stay with her a little 
longer.” 

Peter went out. The scene had been 
childish—do you say ?—ridiculous, al- 
most farcial indeed? And yet, some- 
how, it seemed to Peter that his heart 
was full of unshed tears. At the same 
time, as he thought of the cardinal, as 
he saw his face, his smile, as he heard 
the intonations of his voice, the words 
he had spoken, as he thought of the way 
he had held Marietta’s hand and patted 
it—at the same time a kind of strange 
joy seemed to fill his heart, a strange 
feeling of exaltation, of enthusiasm, 

“What a heavenly old man,” he said. 

In the garden Sister Scholastica and 
Emilia were still walking together, 

They halted, when Peter came out; 
and Emilia said: 


He bent 
kissed her brown old 


“With your consent, 
signore, Sister Scholastica has accepted 
me as her lieutenant. I will come every 
morning, and sit with Marietta during 
the day. That will relieve the sister, 
who has to be up with her at night.” 

And every morning after that, Emilia 
came, walking through the park, and 
crossing the river by the ladder bridge, 
which Peter left now permanently in its 
position. And once or twice a week, 
in the afternoon, the cardinal would 
drive up in the brougham, and, having 
paid a little visit to Marietta, would 
drive Emilia home. 

[In the sick room Emilia would read 
to Marietta, or say the rosary for her. 

Marietta mended steadily day by day. 
At the end of a fortnight she was able 
to leave her bed for an hour or two in 
the afternoon, and sit in the sun in the 
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earden. Then Sister Scholastica went 
back to her convent at Venzona. At the 
end of the third week Marietta could 
be up all day. But Gigi’s stalwart Caro- 
lina Maddalena continued to rule as 
And lmilia 
continued to come every morning. 
“Why 


come 2’ Peter wondered. 


yicereine in the kitchen. 


does the duchessa never 
“It would be 
decent of her to come and see the poor 
old woman.” 

Whenever he thought of Cardinal 
Udeschini, the same strange ieeling of 
joy would spring up in his heart, which 
he had. felt when he had left the beau- 
tiful old man with Marietta, on the day 
of his first visit. 
could only give this feeling a very gen- 
“He is 
aman who renews one’s faith in things, 
who renews human na- 
ture.” But gradually, I suppose, the 
feeling crystallized ; 


In the beginning he 
eral and indefinite expression. 
faith in 


one’s 


in due 
expres- 


and at last, 
found for itself an 
that was not so indefinite. 
It was in the afternoon, and he had 


season, it 
sion 
cardinal and Emilia 
carriage. He 
for a minute, and watched the carriage 
as it rolled away. 


just conducted the 


to the 


stood at his gate 


“What a heavenly old man, what a 
heavenly old he thought 

Then, still looking after the carriag 
before turning back into his garden, he 
heard himself repeat, half aloud: 


man,” 


nowest thou what argument 

to thy neighbor's creed hath lent.” 

The words had come to his lips, and 
were pronounced, were addressed to his 
without 
any conscious act of volition on his part. 
He heard them with a sort of surprise, 
almost as if some one else had spoken 
them 


image of the cardinal, 


He could not in the least remem- 
ber what poem they were from; he 
could not even remember what poet they 
were by. Were they by Emerson? It 
was years since he had read a line of 
Emerson’s, 


All that evening the couplet kept run- 
ning in his head, And the feeling of 
joy, of enthusiasm, in his heart, was 
not so strange now. But I think it was 
intensified. 

The next time the cardinal arrived at 
Villa Floriano, and gave Peter his hand, 
Peter did not merely shake it, English 
fashion, as he had hitherto done. 

The cardinal looked startled. 

Then his eyes searched Peter’s face 
for a second, keenly interrogative. 
Then they softened; and a wonderful 
clear light shone in them, a wonderful 
pure, sweet light. 

“Benedicat te Omnipotens Deus, 
Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus,” 
he said, making the sign of the cross. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Up at the castle, Cardinal Udeschini 
was walking backward and forward on 
the terrace, reading his breviary. 

Beatrice was seated under the white 
awning, at the terrace end, doing some 
kind of needlework. ' 

Presently the cardinal came to a 
standstill near her, and closed his book, 
putting his finger in it, to keep the place. 

“It will be, of course, a great loss to 
Casa Udeschini, when you marry,” he 
remarked, 

Seatrice looked up, astonishment on 
her brow. 

“When I marry?” she exclaimed. 
“Well, if ever there was a thunderbolt 
from a clear sky!” 

\nd she laughed. 

“Yes—when you marry,” the cardinal 
repeated, with conviction. “You are a 
young woman—you are twenty-eight 
years old. You will marry. It is only 
right that you should marry. You have 
not the vocation for a religious. There- 
fore you must marry. But it will be a 
great loss to the house of Udeschini.” 

“Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,” said Beatrice, laughing again. 
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“IT haven’t the remotest thought of 
marrying. I shall never marry.” 

“Il ne faut jamais dire a la fontaine, 
je ne boirai pas de ton eau,” his emi- 
nence cautioned her, while the lines of 
humor about his mouth emphasized 
themselves, and his gray eyes twinkled. 
“Other things equal, marriage is as 
much the proper state for the laity, as 
celibacy is the proper state for the 
clergy. You will marry. It would be 
selfish of us to oppose your marrying. 
You ought to marry. But it will be a 
great loss to the family—it will be a 
great personal loss to me. You are as 
dear to me as any of my blood. I am 
always forgetting that we are uncle and 
niece by courtesy only.” 

“T shall never marry. But nothing 
that can happen to me can ever make 
the faintest difference in my feeling for 
you. I hope you know how much I love 
you?” She looked into his eyes, smil- 
ing her love. “You are only my uncle 
by courtesy? But you are more than an 
uncle—you have been like a father to 
me, ever since I left my convent.” 

The cardinal returned her smile. 

“Carissima,’ he murmured. Then: 
“It will be a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to me, however,” he went on, 
“that, when the time comes, you should 
marry a good man, a suitable man—a 
man who will love you, whom you will 
love—and, if possible, a man who will 
not altogether separate you from me, 
who will perhaps love me a little, too. 
It would send me in sorrow to my grave, 
if you should marry a man who was 
not worthy of you.” 

“T will guard against that danger by 
not marrying at all,’ laughed Beatrice. 

“No—you will marry, some day,” said 
the cardinal. “And I wish you to re- 
member that I shall not oppose your 
marrying—provided the man is a good 
man. Felipe will not like it—Guido 
will pull a long nose—but I, at least, 
will take your part, if I can feel that 
the man is good. 





Good men are rare, 
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my dear; good husbands are rarer stil} 
I can think, for instance, of no man ig 
our Roman nobility, whom I should 


content to see you marry. Therefore] 
hope you will not marry a Roman. Yoy 
would be more likely to marry one of 
your own countrymen, That, of course, 
would double the loss to us, if it should 
take you away from Italy. But remem. 
ber, if he is a man whom I can think 
worthy of you, you may count upon me 
as an ally.” 

He resumed his walk, reopening his 
breviary. 

Beatrice resumed her needlework. 
But she found it difficult to fix her at- 
tention on it. Every now and then, she 
would leave her needle stuck across its 
seam, let the work drop to her lap, and, 
with eyes turned vaguely up the valley, 
fall, apparently, into a muse. 

“I wonder why he said all that to 
me?” was the question that kept posing 
itself, 

By and by the cardinal closed his 
breviary, and put it in his pocket, I 
suppose he had finished his office for 
the day. Then he came and sat down 
in one of the wicker chairs, under the 
awning. On the table, among the books 
and things, stood a carafe of water, 
some tumblers, a silver sugar bowl, and 
a crystal dish full of fresh pomegranate 
seeds. It looked like a dish full of 
unset rubies. The cardinal poured some 
water into a tumbler, added a lump of 
sugar and a spoonful of pomegranate 
seeds, stirred the mixture till it became 
rose-colored, and drank it off in a series 
of little sips. 

“What is the matter, Beatrice?” he 
asked, all at once. 

Beatrice raised her eyes, perplexed. 

‘The matter ? 
ter?” 

“Yes,” said the cardinal ; “something 
is the matter. You are depressed; you 
are nervous; you are not yourself. | 
have noticed it for many days. Have 
you something on your mind ¢” 


Is anything the mat- 
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“Nothing in the world,” Beatrice an- 
swered, with an appearance of great 
candor. “J had not noticed that I was 
nervous or depressed.” 

“We are entering October,” said the 
cardinal. “I must return to Rome. I 
have been absent too long already. I 
must return next week. But I should 
not like to go away with the feeling 
that you are unhappy.” 

“If a thing were needed to make me 
unhappy, it would be the announcement 
of your intended departure,” Beatrice 
said, smiling. “But otherwise, I am no 
more unhappy than it is natural to be. 
Life, after all, isn’t such a furiously gay 
business as to keep one perpetually sing- 
ing and dancing, is it? But I am not 
especially unhappy.” 

“H’m!” said the cardinal. Then, ina 
minute, “You will come to Rome in No- 
vember, I suppose?” he asked. 

“Yes—toward the end of November, 
I think,” said Beatrice. 

The cardinal rose, and began to walk 
backward and forward again. 

In a little while the sound of carriage 
wheels could be heard, in the sweep, 
round the corner of the house. 

The cardinal looked at his watch. 

“Here is the carriage,”’ he said. “TI 
must go down and see that poor old 
woman. Do you know,” he added, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “I think it 
would be well if you were to go with 
me.” 

A shadow came into 

“What good would 
asked. 

“It would 
doubt. 


3eatrice’s eyes. 
that do?” she 


give her pleasure, no 
And besides, she is one of your 
parishioners, as it were. I think you 
ought to go. You have never been to 
see her since she fell ill.” 
“Oh—well,” said Beatrice. 
She was plainly unwilling. 
went to put on her things. 
In the carriage, when they had passed 
the village and crossed the bridge, as 
they were bowling along the straight 


But she 


white road that led to the villa, “What 
a long time it is since Mr. Marchdale 
has been at Ventirose,” remarked the 
cardinal. 

“ut is ur 
with indifference. 

“It is more than three weeks, I think 
—it is nearly a month,” the cardinal 
said. 

“Oh?” said she. 

“He has had his hands full, of 
course; he has had little leisure,” the 
cardinal pursued. “His devotion to his 
poor old servant has been quite admir- 
able. But now that she is practically 
recovered, he will be freer.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice. 

“He is a young man whom I like 
very much,” said the cardinal. “He is 
intelligent; he has good manners; and 
he has a fine sense of the droll. Yes, 
he has wit—a wit that you seldom find 
in an Anglo-Saxon, a wit that is al- 
most Latin. But you have lost your 
interest in him? That is because you 
despair of his conversion?” 

“T confess I am not greatly interested 
in him,” Beatrice answered. “And I 
certainly have no hopes of his conver- 
sion,” 

The cardinal smiled at his ring. He 
opened his snuffbox, and inhaled a long, 
deliberate pinch of snuff. 

“Ah, well—who can tell?” he said. 
“But—he will be free now, and it is so 
long since he has been at the castle— 
had you not better ask him to luncheon 
or dinner?” 

“Why should I?” answered Beatrice. 
“If he does not come to Ventirose, it 
is presumably because he does not care 
to come. If he does care to come, he 
needs no invitation. He knows that he 
is at liberty to call whenever he likes.” 

“But it would be civil, it would be 
neighborly, to ask him to a meal,” the 
cardinal submitted. 

“And it would put him in the em- 
barrassing predicament of having either 
to accept against his will, or to decline 


responded Beatrice, 
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and appear ungracious,” submitted Bea- 
trice. “No, it is evident that Ventirose 
does not amuse him.” 

“Bene,” said the cardinal. 
you wish.” 

But when they reached Villa Flori- 
ano, Peter was not at home. 

“He has gone to Spiaggia for the 
day,” Emilia informed them. 

Beatrice—the cardinal fancied— 
looked at once relieved and disap- 
pointed. 

Marietta was seated in the sun, in a 
sheltered corner of the garden. 

While Beatrice talked with her, the 
cardinal walked about. 

Now it so happened that on Peter's 
rustic table a book lay open, face down- 
ward. 

The cardinal saw the book. He 
halted in his walk, and glanced round 
the garden, as if to make sure that he 
was not observed. He tapped his 
snuffbox, and took a pinch of snuff. 
Then he appeared to meditate for an 
instant, the lines about his mouth be- 
coming very marked indeed. At last, 
swiftly, stealthily, almost with the air 
of a man committing felony, he slipped 
his snuffbox under the open book, well 
under it, so that it was completely cov- 
ered up. 

On the way back to Ventirose, the 
cardinal put his hand in his pocket. 

“Dear me!” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“T have lost my snuffbox again.” He 
shook his head, as one who recognizes 
a fatality. “I am always losing it.” 

“Are you sure you had it with you?” 
Seatrice asked. 

“Oh, yes, I think I had it with me. 
I should have missed it before this, if I 
had left it at home. I must have 
dropped it in Mr, Marchdale’s garden.” 

“In that case it will probably be 
found,” said Beatrice. 


“Be it as 


Peter had gone to Spiaggia, I imag- 
ine, in the hope of meeting Mrs, O’Don- 
ovan Florence; but the printed visitors’ 


list there told him that she had left 
nearly a fortnight since. On his returg 
to the villa, he was greeted by Marietta 
with the proud tidings that her excel. 
lency the Duchessa di Santangiolo had 
been to see her. 

“Oh? Really?’ he questioned light. 
ly. His heart, I think, dropped a beat, 
all the same. 

“Ang!” said Marietta. “She came 
with the most eminent prince cardinal, 
They came in the carriage. She stayed 
half an hour. She was very gracious,” 

“Ah?” said Peter. “I am glad to 
hear it.” 

“She was beautifully dressed,” said 
Marietta. 

“Of that I have not the shadow of a 
doubt,” said he. 

“The Signorina Emilia drove away 
with them,” said she. 

“Dear, dear! What a chapter of ad- 
ventures,” was his comment. 

He went to his rustic table, and 
picked up his book. 

“How the deuce did that come 
there?” he wondered, discovering the 
snuff box. 

It was, in truth, an odd place for it. 
A cardinal may inadvertently drop his 
snuff box, to be sure. But if the whole 
college of cardinals together had 
dropped a snuff box, it would hardly 
have iallen, of its own weight, through 
the covers of an open book, to the 
under side thereof, and have left withal 
no trace of its passage. 


“Solid matter will not pass through 
solid matter, without fraction—I learned 


that at school,” said Peter. 

The inference would be that some 
one had purposely put the snuff box 
there 

3ut who? 

The cardinal himself? 
of reason, why? 

Emilia? Nonsense! 

Marietta? Absurd! 
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A wild surmise darted 
Peter’s soul. 

Could it be? Could it conceivably 
be? Was it possible that—that—was 
it possible, in fine, that this was a kind 
of signal, a kind of summons? 

Oh, no, no, And 
cece 
" No, certainly not. 
posterous. It 


through 


no! yet—and 
The idea was pre- 
deserved, and, I trust, 
obtained, summary deletion. 
“Nevertheless,” said Peter, “it’s a 
long while since I have darkened the 
doors of Ventirose. And a poor excuse 
is better than none. And anyhow, the 
cardinal will be glad to have his snuff.” 
The ladder bridge was in its place. 
He crossed the Aco. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


»He crossed the Aco, and_ struck 
bravely forward, up the smooth lawns, 
under the bending toward the 
castle. 

The sun was setting. 


trees, 


The irregular 
mass of buildings stood out in varying 
shades of blue, against varying, dying 
shades of red. 

Halfway 
looked back. 

The level sunshine turned the black 
forests of the Gnisi to shining forests 
of bronze, and the foaming cascade that 
leaped down its side to a cascade of 
liquid gold. The lake, for the greater 
part, lay in shadow, violet-gray through 
a pearl-gray veil of mist; but along the 
opposite shore it caught the light, and 
gleamed a crescent of quicksilver, with 
roseate reflections. The three snow 
summits of Monte Sfiorito, at the val- 
ley’s end, seemed almost insubstantial— 
floating forms of luminous pink vapor, 
above the hazy horizon, in a pure sky 
intensely blue. 

A familiar 
mind. 


there, Peter stopped, and 


verse came into Peter’s 


“Really,” he said to himself, “down 


to the very ‘cataract leaping in glory,’ 


I believe. they must have prearranged 
the scene, feature for feature, to 
illustrate it.” And he began to repeat 
the vivid, musical lines, under his 
breath. 

But about midway of them he was 
interrupted. 

“Tt’s not altogether a bad sort of view 
—is it?” a voice asked, behind him. 

Peter faced about. 

On a marble bench, under a feathery 
acacia, a few yards away, a lady was 
seated, looking at him, smiling, 

Peter’s eyes met hers—and suddenly 
his heart gave a jump. Then it stood 
dead still for a second. Then it flew 
off, racing perilously. Oh, for the best 
reasons in the world. There was some- 
thing in her eyes, there was a glow, a 
softness, that seemed—that seemed 
sut thereby hangs my tale. 

She was dressed in white. She had 
some big, bright-yellow chrysanthemums 
stuck in her belt. She wore no hat. 
Her hair, brown and warm in shadow, 
sparkled, where the sun touched it, 
transparent and iridescent, like crinkly 
threads of glass. 

“You do not think it altogether bad 
—I hope?’ she questioned, arching her 
eyebrows slightly, with a droll little as- 
sumption of concern. 

Peter’s heart was 
must answer her. 


racing—but he 


“T was just wondering,” he answered, 
with a tolerably successful feint of com- 
posure, “whether one might not safely 
call it altogether good.” 

“Oh?” she exclaimed. 

She threw back her head, and exam- 
ined the prospect critically. Afterward, 
she returned her gaze to Peter, with 
an air of polite readiness to defer to 
his opinion. 

“It is not too sensational? Not too 
much like a landscape on the stage?” 

“We must judge it leniently,” said 
he; “we must remember that it is only 
unaided nature. Besides,” he added, 
“to be meticulously truthful, there is a 








spaciousness, there is a vivacity in the 

light and color, there is a sense of depth 
and atmosphere, that we should hardly 
find in a landscape on the stage.” 

“Yes—perhaps there is,” she admitted 
thoughtfully. 

And with that they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and laughed. 

“Are you aware,” the lady asked, 
after a brief silence, “that it is a singu- 
larly: lovely evening ?”’ 

“T have a hundred reasons for think- 
ing it so,” Peter answered, with the 
least approach to a meaning bow. 

In the lady’s face there flickered, per- 
haps, for half a second, the faintest 
light, as of a comprehending and unre- 
sentful smile. But she went on, with 
fine detachment: 

“How calm and still it is. The won- 
derful peace of the day’s complin. It 
seems as if the earth had stopped breath- 
ing—doesn’t it? The birds have already 
gone to bed, though the sun is only just 
setting. It is the hour when they are 
generally noisiest; but they have gone 
to bed—the sparrows and the finches, 
the snatchers and the snatched-from, 
are equal in the article of sleep. That 
is because they feel the touch of autumn. 
How beautiful it is, in spite of its sad- 
ness—this first touch of autumn! It is 
like sad, distant music. Can you 
analyze it, can you explain it? There 
is no chill, it is quite warm, and yet one 
knows somehow that autumn is here. 
The birds know it, and have gone to 
bed. In another month they will be 
flying away, to Africa and the Hes- 
perides—all of them except the spar- 
rows, who stay all winter. I wonder 
how they get on during the winter, with 
no goldfinches to snatch from?” 

She turned to Peter with a look of 
respectful inquiry, as one appealing to 
an authority for information. 

“Oh, they snatch from each other, 
during the winter,” he explained, “It 
is thief rob thief, when honest victims 
are not forthcoming. And—what is 
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more to the point—they must keep their 
beaks in, against the return of the gold. 
finches with the spring.” 

The duchessa—for I scorn to deceive 
the trustful reader longer; and, as cer. 
tain fines mouches, despite my efforts 
at concealment, may ere this have sus. 
pected, the mysterious lady was no one 
else—the duchessa gayly laughed. 

“Yes,” she said, “the goldfinches will 
return with the spring. But isn’t that 
rather foolish of them? If I were a 
goldfinch, I think I should make my 
abode permanent in the sparrowless 
south,” 

“There is no sparrowless south,” said 
Peter. ‘Sparrows, alas, abound in 
every latitude; and the farther south 
you go, the fiercer and bolder and more 
impudent they become. In Africa and 
the Hesperides, which you have men- 
tioned, they not infrequently attack the 
caravans, peck the eyes out of the 
camels, and are sometimes even known 
to carry off a man, a whole man, vainly 
struggling in their inexorable talons, 
There is no sparrowless south. But as 
for the goldfinches returning—it is the 
instinct of us bipeds to return. Plumed 
and plumeless, we all return to some- 
thing, what though we may have regis- 
tered the most solemn vows to remain 
away.” 

He delivered his last phrases with an 
accent, he punctuated them with a 
glance, in which there may have lurked 
an intention. 

But the duchessa did not appear to 
notice it. 

“Yes—true—so we do,” she assented 
vaguely. “And what you tell me of the 
sparrows in the Hesperides is very novel 
and impressive—unless, indeed, it is a 
mere traveler’s tale, with which you are 
seeking to practice upon my credulity. 
3ut since I find you in this communi- 
cative vein, will you not push com- 
plaisance a half inch farther, and tell 
me what that thing is, suspended there 
in the sky above the crest of the Corn- 
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obastone—that pale, round thing, that 
looks like the specter of a magnified 
half crown?’ 

Peter turned to the quarter her gaze 
indicated. 

“Oh, that,” he said, “is nothing. In 
frankness. it is only what the vulgar 
style the moon.” 

“How odd,” 7 thought it 
was what the vulgar style the moon.” 

She looked toward the castle, while 
she spoke; and now she rose, with the 
design, perhaps, of moving in that direc- 
tion. 

Peter felt that the moment had come 
for actualities. 

“It seems improbable,” he began, 
“and I'm afraid you will think there is 
a tiresome monotony in my purposes; 
but I am here again to return Cardinal 
Udeschini’s snuff box. He left it in my 
garden.” 

“Oh?” said the duchessa. “Yes, he 
thought he must have left it there. He 
is always mislaying it. Happily, he has 
another, for emergencies. It was very 
good of you to trouble to bring it 
back.” 

She gave a light little laugh. 

“I may also improve this occasion,” 
Peter abruptly continued, “to make my 
adieus. I shall be leaving for England 
in a few days now.” 


said she. 


The duchessa raised her eyebrows. 
“Oh, that is too 
bad,” she added, by way of comment. 
“October, you know, is regarded as the 
best month of all the twelve, in this lake 
country.” 
"7: 3 


regretfully. 


“Really?” she said. 


know it.’ Peter responded 

“And it is a horrid month in Eng- 
land,” she went on. 

“Tt is an abominable month in Eng- 
land,” he acknowledged. 

“Here it is blue, like larkspur, and all 
fragrant of the vintage, and joyous with 
the songs of the vintagers,” she said. 
“There it is dingy brown, and songless, 
and it smells of smoke.” 


“Yes,” he agreed. 

“But you are a sportsman? 
in for shooting?” she conjectured. 

“No,” he answered. “I gave up 
shooting years ago.” 

“It is homesickness, in fine? 
You are grieving for the purple of your 
native heather?” 

“There is scarcely any heather in my 
native county. No,” said Peter, “no. 
To tell you the truth, it is the usual 
thing. It is an histoire de femme.” 

“I might have guessed it,” she ex- 
claimed. “It is still that everlasting 
woman.” 

“That 
faltered. 

“To be sure,” said she. ‘The woman 
you are always going on about. The 
woman of your novel. This woman, in 
short.” 

And she produced from behind her 
back a hand that she had kept there, 
and held up for his inspection a gray- 
and-gold-bound book. 

“My novel?” faltered he. But the 
sight of it, in her possession, in these 
particular circumstances, gave him a 
thrill that was not a thrill of despair. 

“Your novel,” she repeated, smiling 
sweetly, and mimicking his tone. Then 
she made a little moue. “Of course, I 
have known that you were your friend 
Felix Wildmay, from the outset.” 

“Oh,” said Peter, in a feeble sort of 
gasp, looking bewildered. 

“Yes,” said she, “of course. Where 
would the fun have been, otherwise? 
And now you are going away, back to 
her shrine, to renew your worship. I 
hope you will find the courage to offer 
her your hand.” 

Peter’s brain was reeling. But here 
was the opportunity of his life. 

“You give me courage,’ he _ pro- 
nounced, with sudden daring. “You 
are in a position to help me with her. 
And since you know so much, I should 
like you to know more. I should like 
to tell you who she is.” 


You go 


sheer 


everlasting woman?” Peter 
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“One should be careful where one 
bestows one’s confidences,” she warned 
him; but there was something in her 
eyes, there was a glow, a softness. 

“No,” he said; “better than telling 
you who she is, I will tell you where 
I first saw her. It was at the Frangais, 
in December, four years ago, a Thurs- 
day night, a subscription night. She sat 
in one of the middle boxes of the first 
tier. She was dressed in white. Her 
companions were an elderly woman— 
English, I think—in black, who wore a 
cap; and an old man, with white mus- 
tache and imperial, who looked as if he 
might be a French officer. And the 
play is 

He broke off, and looked at the du- 
chessa. She kept her eyes down. 

“Yes—the play?” 

“The play was Monsieur Pailleron’s 
‘Le monde ow l’on s’ennuie,’’’ he said. 

“Oh,” said she, still keeping her eyes 
down. Her voice was still very low. 
But there was something in it that made 
Peter’s heart leap. 

“The next time I saw her,” he be- 
gan But then he had to stop. He 
felt as if the beating of his heart must 
suffocate him. 

“Yes—the next time ?’’ she questioned. 

“The next time was a week later, at 
the Opéra. They were giving ‘Lohen- 
grin.” She was with the same man and 
woman, and there was another, younger 
man. She had pearls round her neck 
and in her hair, and she had a cloak 
lined with white fur. She left before 
the opera was over. I did not see her 
again until the following May, when I 
saw her once or twice in London, driv- 
ing in the park. She was always with 
the same elderly Englishwoman, but the 
military-looking old Frenchman had 
disappeared. And then I saw her a year 
later, in Paris, driving in the Bois.” 

The duchessa kept her eyes down. 

Peter waited as long as flesh and 
blood conld wait, looking at her 
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“Well?” he pleaded, at last. “That 
is all. Have you nothing to say to me?” 

“You are sure,” she asked, “you are 
perfectly sure that when, afterward, yoy 
met her, and came to know her as ‘she 
really is—you are perfectly sure there 
was no disappointment ?” 

“Disappointment!” cried Peter. “She 
is in every way immeasurably beyond 
anything that I was capable of dream- 
ing. Oh, if you could see her, if you 
could hear her speak, if you could look 
into her eyes—if you could see her as 
others her—you would not ask 
whether there was a disappointment. 
She is No; the language is not yet 
invented, in which I could describe her,” 

The duchessa smiled, softly, to her- 
self. 

“And you are in love with her—more 
or less?” she asked. 


see 


“T love her so that the bare imagina- 
tion of being allowed to 


tell her of my 
love almost makes me faint with joy. 
3ut it is like the story of the poor squire 


who loved his queen. She is the great- 
est of great ladies. I am nobody. She 
is so beautiful, so splendid, and so high 
above me, it would be the maddest pre- 
sumption for me to ask her for her love, 
To ask for the love of my queen! And 
yet Oh, i can say no more. God 
sees my heart. God knows how I love 
her.” 

“And it is on her account—because 
you think your love is hopeless—that 
you are going away?” 

i 

She raised her eyes again, and again 
they gave themselves to his. There was 
something in them, there was a glow. 

“Don’t go!” she said. 


said he, 


Up at the castle—Peter had hurried 
down to the villa, dressed, and returned 
to the castle to dine—he restored the 
snuftbox to Cardinal Udeschini. 

“I am trebly your debtor for it,” said 
the cardinal. 


THE END. 
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PICTURES 


IGHT o'clock in the morning. 

Miss Ada Moss lay in a black iron 

bedstead, staring up at the ceil- 
ing. Her room, a Bloomsbury top- 
floor back, smelled of soot and face 
powder and the paper of fried potatoes 
she brought in for supper the night be- 
iore. 

“Oh, dear,” thought Miss Moss, “I 
am cold. I wonder why it is that I al- 
ways wake up so cold in the mornings 
now. My knees and feet and my back 
—especially my back; it’s like a sheet 
of ice. And I always was such a one 
warm in the old days. It’s 
not as if I was skinny—I’m just the 
same full figure that I used to be. No, 
it’s because I don’t have a good hot din- 

n the evenings.” 
A pageant of 


for being 


hot dinners 
passed across the ceiling, each of them 
accompanied by a bottle of nourishing 
stout. 


good 


“Even 
thought. “and have a sensible, 
tial break fast-——” 


if I were to get up now,” she 
substan- 
A pageant of sen- 
breakfasts followed 
the dinners across the ceiling, shep- 


sible substanial 


herded by an enormous, white, uncut 
ham. Miss Moss shuddered and disap- 
peared under the bedclothes, Sud- 
denly, in bounced the landlady. 

“There’s a letter for you, 
Moss.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Moss, far too 
friendly, “thank you very much, Mrs. 
Pine. It’s very good of you, I’m sure, 
to take the trouble.” 

“No trouble at all,” said the land- 
lady. “I thought perhaps it was the 
letter you’d been expecting.” 

“Why,” said Miss Moss brightly, 
“yes, perhaps it is.” She put her head 
on one side and smiled vaguely at the 
letter. “I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

The landlady’s eyes popped. 

“Well, I should, Miss Moss,” said 
she, “and that’s how it is. And [I'll 
trouble you to open it, if you please. 
Many is the lady in my place as would 
have done it for you and have been 
within her rights. For things can’t go 
on like this, Miss Moss, no indeed they 
can’t. What with week in week out 
and first you've got it and then you 
haven’t, and then it’s another letter lost 


Miss 
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in the post or another manager down at 
Brighton but will be back on Tuesday 
for certain—I’m fair sick and tired and 
I won’t stand it no more. Why should 
I, Miss Moss, I ask you, at a time like 
this, with prices flying up in the air and 
my poor dear lad in France? My sis- 
ter Eliza was only saying to me yes- 
terday—‘Minnie,’ she says, ‘you’re too 
soft-hearted. You could have let that 
room time and time again,’ says she, 
‘and if people won't look after them- 
selves in times like these, nobody else 
will,’ she says. ‘She may have had a 
college eddication and sung in West 
End concerts,’ says she, ‘but if your 
Lizzie says what's true,’ she says, ‘and 
she’s washing her own wovens and dry- 
ing them on the towel rail, it’s easy to 
see where the finger’s pointing. And 
it’s high time you had done with it,’ 
says she.” 

Miss Moss gave no sign of having 
heard this. She sat up in bed, tore 
open her letter and read: 


Dear Mapam: Yours to hand. Am not 
producing at present, but have filed photo for 
future ref. Yours truly, 

BACKWASH Fiim Co. 


This letter seemed to afford her 
peculiar satisfaction; she read it 
through twice before replying to the 
landlady. 

“Well, Mrs. Pine, I think you'll be 
sorry for what you said. This is from 
a manager, asking me to be there with 
evening dress at ten o’clock next Satur- 
day morning.” 


But the landlady was too quick for 


her. She pounced, secured the letter. 

“Oh, is it! Is it indeed!” she cried. 

“Give me back that letter. Give it 
back to me at once, you bad, wicked 
woman,” cried Miss Moss, who could 
not get out of bed because her night 
dress was slit down the back. “Give 
me back my private letter.” The land- 
lady began slowly backing out of the 


room, holding the 
toned bodice. 

“So it’s come to this, has it?” saiq 
she. “Well, Miss Moss, if I don’t get 
my rent at eight o’clock to-night, we'll 
see who’s a bad, wicked woman, that’s 
all.” Here she nodded mysteriously, 
“And I'll keep this letter.” Here her 
voice rose. “It will be a pretty little 
bit of evidence!” And here it fell, 
sepulchral, “My lady.” 

The door banged and Miss Moss was 
alone. She flung off the bed clothes, 
and sitting by the side of the bed, furi- 
ous and shivering, she stared at her fat 
white legs with their great knots of 
greeny-blue veins. 

“Cockroach! That’s what she is, 
She’s a cockroach!” said Miss Moss, 
“I could have her up for snatching my 
letter—I’m sure I could.” Still keep. 
ing on her night dress she began to 
drag on her clothes. 

“Oh, if I could only pay that woman, 
I'd give her a piece of my mind that 
she wouldn’t forget. I’d tell her off 
proper.” She went over to the chest 
of drawers for a safety pin, and see- 
ing herself in the glass she gave a vague 
smile and shook her head. ‘Well, old 
girl,” she murmured, “you’re up against 
it this time, and no mistake.” But the 
person in the glass made an ugly face 
at her. 

“You silly thing,” scolded Miss Moss. 
“Now what's the good of crying: you'll 
only make your nose red. No, you get 
dressed and go out and try your luck— 
that’s what you’ve got to do.” 

She unhooked her vanity bag from 
the bedpost, rooted in it, shook it, 
turned it inside out. 

“T'll have a nice cup of tea at am 
AB C to settle me before I go any- 
where,” she decided. “I’ve got one and 
thrippence—yes, just one and three.” 

Ten minutes later, a stout lady im 
blue serge, with a bunch of artificial 
“parmas”’ at her bosom, a black hat cov- 
ered with purple pansies, white gloves, 
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boots with white uppers, and a vanity 
bag containing one and three, sang in 
a low contralto voice: 


“Sweet-heart, remember 
lorn, 
It al-ways is dark-est before the dawn.” 


when days are for- 


But the person in the glass made a 
face at her, and Miss Moss went out. 
There were gray crabs all the way 
down the street slopping water over gray 
stone steps. With his strange, hawking 
cry and the jangle of the cans the milk 
boy went his rounds. Outside Britt- 
weiler’s Swiss House he made a splash, 
and an old brown cat without a tail 
appeared from nowhere, and began 
greedily and silently drinking up the 
spill. It gave Miss Moss a queer feel- 
ing to watch—a sinking—as you might 
say. 
came to the A B C 
she found the door propped open; a man 

n and out carrying trays of rolls, 
here was nobody inside except a 
waitress doing her hair and the cashier 
unlocking the cash boxes. 
the middle of 
them 


‘ 
when she 


She stood in 
the floor but neither of 
saw her. 


sang 


“My boy came home last night,” 


I say—how topping for you! 
gurgled the cashier 
“Yes, wasn’t it,” 
“He brought me a 
Look, it’s got 


The cashier 


waitress. 
brooch 
written on it.’ 
ran look and 
arm round the waitress’ neck. 
[ say—how topping for you.” 
isn’t it,” said the waitress 
ie is brahn. ‘Hullo,’ I said, 
ld mahogany 
.” gurgled 


1 


sang the 
sweet little 
‘Dieppe’ 


across to 


} 
the cashier, run- 
nearly 
Wav 


er cage and 
s Moss on the 
Then the 
again, 


a treat!” 
the rolls came in 
her 


man with 
swerving past 


have a cup of tea, miss?” she 


But the waitress went on doing her 
hair. “Oh,” she sang, “we're not open 
yet.’ She turned round and waved her 
comb at the cashier. 

“Are we, dear?” 

“Oh, no,” said the cashier. 
Moss went out. 

“T’ll go to Charing Cross. Yes, that’s 
what I'll do,” she decided. “But I won't 
have a cup of tea. No, I'll have a 
coffee. There’s more of a tonic in 
Cheeky, those girls are! Her 
boy came home last night; he brought 
her a brooch with Dieppe written on it.” 
She began to cross the road. 

“Look out, Fattie; don’t go to sleep!” 
yelled a taxi driver. She pretended 
not to hear. 

“No, I go to Charing Cross,” 
she decided. “I'll go straight to Kig 
and Kadgit. They’re open at nine. If 
I get there early Mr. Kacgit may have 
something by the morning’s post. I’m 
very glad you turned up so early, Miss 
Moss just heard from a man- 
ager who wants a lady to play. I think 
you'll just suit him. Tl you a 
card to go and see him. It’s three 
pounds a week and all found. If I 
you I’d hop round as fast as I 
could. Lucky you turned up so early.” 

But there nobody at Kig and 
Kadgit’s except the charwoman wiping 
over the “lino” in the passage. 

“Nobody here yet, miss,” said the 
char. 

“Oh, isn’t Mr. Kadgit 
Miss Moss, trying to dodge the pail 
brush. “Well, I'll just wait 
if I may.” 

“You can’t wait in the 
miss | 
Kadgit’s never ‘ere 


Saturs 


Miss 


coffee 


won't 


I've 


give 


were 


was 
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lavs 


began crawling to- 


“Dear me—how silly of me,” said 
Miss Moss. “I forgot it Satur- 
day 

“Mind your feet, 


was 


please, miss,” said 
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the char. And Miss Moss was outside 
again. 

That was one thing about Beit and 
Bithems; it was lively. You walked 
into the waiting room, into a great buzz 
of conversation, and there was every- 
body ; you knew almost everybody. The 
early ones sat on chairs and the later 
ones sat on the early one’s laps, while 
the gentlemen leaned negligently against 
the walls or preened themselves in front 
of the admiring ladies. 

“Hello!” said Miss Moss, very gay. 
“Here we are again!” 

And young Mr. Clayton, playing the 
banjo on his walking stick, sang: 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee.” 

“Mr. Bithem here yet?” asked Miss 
Moss, taking out an old dead powder 
puff and powdering her nose mauve. 

“Oh, yes, dear,” cried the chorus. 
We've all 
been waiting here for more than an 
hour.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Moss 
thing doing, do you think?” 


“He's been here for ages. 


“Any- 


“Oh, a few jobs going for South 
Africa,” said young Mr. Clayton. 
“Hundred and fifty a week for two 
years, you know.” 

“Oh!” cried the chorus. “You are 
weird, Mr. Clayton. Isn't he a cure? 
Isn’t he a scream, dear? Oh, Mr. Clay- 
ton, you do make me laugh. 
a comic?” 

A dark, mournful girl touched Miss 
Moss on the arm. 


Tsn’t he 


“IT just missed a lovely job yester- 
day,” she said. “Six weeks in the 
provinces and then the West End. The 
manager said I would have it got for 
certain if only I'd been robust enough. 
He said if my figure had been fuller, 
the part was made for me.” She stared 
at Miss Moss, and the dirty dark red 
rose under the brim of her hat looked, 
somehow, as though it shared the blow 
with her, and was crushed, too. 

“Oh, dear, that was hard lines,” said 


Miss Moss trying to appear indiffer. 
ent. “What was it—if I may ask?” 

Sut the dark, mournful girl saw 
through her and a gleam of spite came 
into her heavy eyes. 


“Oh, no good to you, my dear,” said 
she. “He wanted some one young, you 


know—-a dark Spanish type—my style, 
but more figure, that was all.” 

The inner door opened and Mr, 
sithem appeared in his shirt sleeves, 
He kept one hand on the door ready 
to whisk back again, and held up the 
other. 

“Look here, ladies——” and then he 
paused, grinned his famous grin before 
he said: “and bhoys.”’ The waiting 
room laughed so loudly at this that he 
had to hold both hands up. “It’s no 
good waiting this morning. Come back 
Monday; I’m expecting several calls on 
Monday.” 

Miss Moss made a desperate rush 
forward. “Mr. Bithem, I wonder if 
you've heard from——” 

“Now let me see,” said Mr. Pithem 
slowly, staring; he had only seen Miss 
Moss four times a week for the past— 
how many weeks 
you?” 

“Miss Ada Moss.” 

“Oh, yes, ves; of course, my dear. 
Not yet, my dear. Now I had a call 
for twenty-eight ladies to-day, but they 


“Now, who are 


had to be young and able to hop it a 
bit—see? And I had another call for 
sixteen—but they had to know some- 
thing about sand dancing. Look here, 
my dear, I'm up to the eyebrows this 
morning. Come back on Monday week; 
it’s no good coming before that.” He 
gave her a whole grin to herself and 
patted her fat back. “Hearts of oak, 
dear lady,” said Mr. Bithem, “hearts of 
oak !” 

At the Northeast Film Company the 
crowd was all the way up the stairs. 
Miss Moss found herself next to a fair 
little baby thing about thirty in a white 
lace hat with cherries round it. 
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“What a crowd!” said she. 
thing special on?” 

“Didn't you know, my dear?” said 
the baby, opening her immense pale 
“There was a call at nine thirty 
for attractive girls. We've all been 
hours. Have you played 
for this company before?” Miss Moss 
put het “No, I don’t 
think I have.” 

“They've a lovely company to play 
for,” said the baby. “A friend of mine 
has a friend who gets thirty pounds a 
day. Have you arcted much for the 
fil-lums "” 

“Well, I’m not an actress by profes- 
confessed Miss Moss. “I’m a 
contralto singer. But things have been 
so bad lately that I’ve 
little.” 

“It’s 
the baby 


‘Any- 


eyes. 
waiting for 


head on one side. 


$10n, 


been doing a 


like that, isn’t it, dear?” said 
a splendid education at the 
Music,” said Miss Moss, 
my silver medal for sing- 
often sung at West End 
But I thought, for a change, 
I'd try my luck 
“Yes, it’s like 
said the baby. 
\t tl 


peared 


concerts 


that, isn’t it, dear?” 
iat moment a beautiful typist ap- 
the top of the stairs. 


you all waiting for the North- 


!” cried the chorus. 
it’s all off. I've 
rough 


just had a 
What 
voice 
ist looked down at them, 
In’t help laughing 

ou weren't to 


t look here! about our ex- 
shouted 
and 
have been paid 


never pay their 


Northeast 


was only a little round win- 
dow at the Bitter Orange Company. 
No waiting room—nobody at all except 
who came to the window when 

Miss Moss knocked, and said: “Well?” 
“Can I see the producer, please?” 


said Miss Moss pleasantly. The girl 
leaned on the window bar, half shut 
her eyes and seemed to go to sleep for 
a moment. Miss Moss smiled at her. 
The girl not only frowned; she seemed 
to smell something vaguely unpleasant ; 
she sniffed. Suddenly she moved 
away, came back with a paper and 
thrust it at Miss Moss. 

“Fill up the form!” said she. 
banged the window down. 

“Can you aviate—high dive—drive a 
car—buck jump—shoot?” read Miss 
Moss. She walked along the street 
asking herself those questions. There 
was a high, cold wind blowing ; it tugged 
at her, slapped her face, jeered; it knew 
she could not answer them. In the 
Square Gardens she found a little wire 
basket to drop the form into. And then 
she sat down on one of the benches to 
powder her nose. But the person in 
the pocket mirror made a hideous face 
at her, and that was too much for Miss 
Moss; she had a good cry. It cheered 
her wonderfully. 

“Well, 


one 


And 


that’s over,” she sighed. “It’s 
comfort to be off my feet. And 
my nose will soon get cool in the air. 
It’s very nice in here. Look at the 
sparrows. Cheep. Cheep. How close 
they come. I expect 
them. Nod, I’ve nothing for you, you 
cheeky little things.” She looked away 
from them. What was the big building 
opposite—the Café de Madrid? My 
il what a smack that little child 
down! Poor little mite! Never 
mind—up again By eight o’clock to 
night—— Café de Madrid. “I could 
and sit there and 
that’s all,” thought Miss 
“Tt’s such a place for artists, 
might just have a 
dark, handsome 
comes in with a 
table, perhaps 
searched London 
can’t find 
difficult ; 


somebody feeds 


came 


just go in have a 
Moss 
too. I 
luck. <A 
gentleman ina fur coat 
friend, and sits at my 

‘No, old chap, I’ve 
for a contralto and | 
You see, the music 
a look at it.’” And 


coffee, 


stroke of 


s | 
soul, 
have 
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Miss Moss heard herself saying: “Ex- 
cuse me, I happen to be a contralto, and 
I have sung that part many times.” 
Extraordinary! “ ‘Come back to my 
studio and I'll try your voice now.’ 
Ten pounds a week. Why should I feel 
nervous? It’s not nervousness. Why 
shouldn’t I go to the Café de Madrid? 
I’m a respectable woman—I’m a con- 
tralto singer. And I’m only trembling 
because I’ve had nothing to eat to-day. 
‘A nice little piece of evidence, my 
lady.’ Very well, Mrs. Pine. Café de 
Madrid. They have concerts there in 
the evenings. ‘Why don’t they begin?’ 
The contralto has not arrived. ‘Excuse 
me, I happen to be a contralto; I have 
sung that music many times.’ ” 

It was almost dark in the café. Men, 
palms, red plush seats, white marble 
tables, waiters in aprons, Miss Moss 
walked through them all. Hardly had 
she sat down when a very stout gentle- 
man, wearing a very small hat that 
floated on the top of his head like a 
little yacht, flopped into the chair oppo- 
site hers. 

“Good evening!” said he. 

Miss Moss said, in her cheerful way: 
“Good evening!” 

“Fine evening,” 
man, 


said the stout gentle- 


Ainslee’s 


“Yes, very fine. 
it?’ said she. 

He crooked a sausage finger at the 
waiter. “Bring me a large whisky,” 
and turned to Miss Moss. “What's 
yours?” 

“Well, I think I'll take a brandy if 
it’s all the same.” 

Five minutes later the stout gentle. 
man leaned across the table and blew a 
puff of cigar smoke full in her face. 

“That’s a tempting bit o’ ribbon!” 
said he. 

Miss Moss blushed until a pulse at 
the top of her head that she never 
had felt before pounded away. 

“IT always was one for pink,” said 
she. 

The stout gentleman considered her, 
drumming with her fingers on the table, 

“IT like ‘em firm and well covered,” 
said he. 

Miss Moss, to her surprise, gave a 
loud snigger. 

Five minutes later the stout gentle. 
man heaved himself up. “Well, am I 
goin’ your way, or are you comin’ 
mine ?” he asked. 

“T'll come with you, if it’s all the 
same,” said Miss Moss. And she sailed 
after the little yacht out of the cafe. 


Quite a treat, isn’t 


@A. 


SWEET is revenge—especially to women.—Lord Byron. 


@A. 


Every one to their liking, 


As the woman said when she kissed her cow. 
Isn’t the picture striking?—Old Song. 


Ir is always interesting, in the case of a great man, to know how he affected 
the women of his acquaintance —John Morley. 


@A, 


Anthelia: 
commit in the eyes of society, 


To think is one of the most unpardonable errors a woman can 
In our sex, a taste for intellectual pleasure 1s 


almost equivalent to taking the veil; and though not absolutely a vow of perpetual 
celibacy, it has almost always the same practical tendency —Thomas Love Peacock. 





OWN Wapping way, where the 

streets rush right and left to 

water-side and depot, life ran 
high. Tide was at flood, and below the 
Old Stairs the waters lashed themselves 
to fury. Against the savage purple of 
the night rose a few wisps of rigging 
and some gruff funnels: lyrics in steel 
and iron, their leaping lines as correct 
and ecstatic as a rhymed verse. Under 
the cold glare of the arc lights, gangs 
of Asiatics hurried with that impassive 
swiftness which gives no impression of 
haste, The acrid tang of the East hung 
on every breath of air. 

Hardly the place to which one would 
turn as to the city of his dreams; yet 
there are those who do. Hearts are 
broken by Blackwall Gardens. The 
pity and terror and wonder of first 
love burn in the blood and limbs of 
those who serve behind the counters of 
East India Dock Road or load up cargo 
the landing-stages. Love-mad 
ands have buried knives in little white 
bosoms in Commercial Road, and songs 
are written by the moon across many a 
happy garret-window in Cable Street. 

Once, in these when the gas 


boats at 


streets, 


lamps glimmered and the night was 
stung with stars, I heard a tale. 


The little music hall near the water- 
side had just slammed its doors on the 
last stage hand, and stood silent and 
dark. Stripped of its lights and noise, 
it gave rather the impression of last 
night’s beer: something flat and stale 
and squalid. It seemed conscious of the 
impression it created; there was some- 
thing shamefaced about it, as of one 
caught doing unmentionable but neces- 
sary things. 

At the mouth of the stage-door pas- 
sage, illumined by a gas jet which flung 
a light so furtive as to hint that it could 
show a great deal more if it would, 
stood a man and a girl. The girl was 
covered from neck to foot in an old 
raincoat. The man wore soiled evening- 
dress, covered by an ulster. A bowler 
hat rode cockily on one side of his head. 
A thin cigar thrust itself impetuously 
from a corner of his large mouth. Ap- 
proached from behind, he looked Eng- 
lish, but his face was flat, and his head 
was round. The color of his skin was 
a murky yellow. He had almonds for 
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eyes. His hair was oily. He was a 
half-caste: the son of a Shadwell 
mother and a Chinese father. 

He put both hands on the girl’s 
shoulders, He spoke to her, and his 
face lit with slow passion. She shook 
her head. She laughed. 

“Nit, Chinky, nit. You're a nice old 
boy, I know, and it was real kind of 
you to give me all those nice things. 
But it wouldn’t be fair for me to lead 
you on, y'know. I don’t love you. Not 
a bit. Never did. I’ve got my boy. 
The boy I work with. Been with him 
for five years now, I have. So that’s 
that. And now I must pop off, else 
the old thing will be wondering what’s 
happened to me.” 

The half-caste musician glared down 
at her. He pawed her. He told her, 
in his labial enunciation, that she was 
too pretty for music-hall work. He told 
her that she was a wonderful girl, and 
murmured: “Sweet, lovely li'le girl. 
Oh, my beautiful, my beautiful!” 

She tittered; and when she moved 
away he walked by her side, stroking 
her sleeve. She began to talk conversa- 
tionally : 

“Never mind, old boy. Cheer up. 
Rotten house to-night, wasn't it? J] 
thought we was going to get the bird, 
‘specially when you missed the cue for 
our change. Oh, and by the way, be 
careful of those changes, old boy. Y’see 
Johnnie’s been doing that collapsing 
trapeze stunt for about five years now, 
and he always does it to The Bridal 
Chorus music. You want to watch 
that, y’ know; you changed about half- 
a-tick too soon to-night, and anything 
like that jars him. See? Well, here’s 
my turning. So long, kid.” 

3ut he did not let her go, His tone 
of casual compliment swiftly changed. 
He caught her wrists and held them. 
“T want you!” His straight, flat lips 
were moist. She drew away; he pulled 
her to him, bent, swung her from her 
feet, and crushed her small body against 


his, bruising her little mouth with angry 
kisses. 

But she raised a sharp hand and 
pushed him in the face. 

“Here—steady on, Chinky!” she 
cried, using the name which she knew 
would sting him to the soul. She was 
1 and inclined to be cross, 
“Don’t take liber- 
Specially with me, 
You're only a yellow rat, y’know,” 


disconcertec 


while half laughing. 
ties, my son. 


Something flickered for an instant be- 
neath his long, narrow lashes, and in 
another instant was gone. He bent 
again. “QO li'le, lovely girl—— My 
dear!” Some beast seemed to leap 
within him. His hands mauled her with 
intent cruelty, as though he would break 
and devour her. 

“Don’t!” she enjoined. “Chuck it— 
you look such a silly fool!” She thrust 
him away, and rearranged her disor- 
dered hair. She was not by any means 
afraid of him; wasn’t he only a poor, 
wretched half-caste But at the same 
time she didn’t want him; didn’t like 
the odor of his oily black hair which 
was right under her nose, or the reek 
of stale smoke that hung about ‘his dress- 
suit. She skipped out of his reach, and 
cocked a little finger at him, while she 
sang, light-heartedly : 


“T love vou, little yellow bird, 
But I love my libertee !” 


Like a yellow wraith Cheng Brander 
faded into the night, his face and gait 
calm and inscrutable. Before him 
danced the face of Jewell Angell, like 
a lamp fit by the pure candor of her 
character: Jewell Angell, the lady part- 
ner in the music hall acrobatic turn of 
Diabolo and Angela. 

He walked home, suffering an over- 
mastering desire to hurt this beautiful, 
frail thing that had called him Yellow 
Rat. To strike her physically would, 
he knew, be useless; these fool English 
did not understand that women might 
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justifiably be struck; and also, Jewell 
was, by her profession, too hard and 
sturdy, for all her appearance of frailty, 
to be hurt by any blow that he could 
deliver on her body. But there were, 
perchance, other ways. His half-Ori- 
ental brain uncoiled itself from its sen- 
suous sloth and glided through a strange 
forest of ideas, and Cheng Brander 
slept that night in the bosom of this 
forest. 

Next evening, as musical director of 
the dusty, outmoded theater of varieties, 
he climbed to his chair, his blinking face 
as impassive as ever, his hand as steady. 
Some of the boys in the orchestra had 
often objected to working under a yel- 
low peril, but he was a skilled musician, 
and the management kept him on be- 
cause he drew to the hall the Orientai 
element of the quarter. He ducked 
from below, slid to his chair, and, on 
the tinkle of the stage manager’s bell, 
took up his baton, tapped, and led the 
boys through some rag-tag overture. 

Diabolo and Angela were fourth call, 
and at the moment of the overture they 
were in their dressing-rooms, making 
up. Their turn consisted of an eccen- 
tric gymnastic display, culminating in a 
sensational drop by Diabolo from a tra- 
peze fixed in the flies to a floating tra- 
peze on the stage. The drop involved 
two somersaults, and the space and the 
moment must be nicely calculated so 
that his hands should arrive in precise 
juxtaposition with the swing of the 
Every movement in the 
turn and the placing of every piece of 
property was worked out to the quar- 
ter-inch, 


lower trapeze. 


The heightening or lowering 
of either trapeze, by the merest shade, 


would make a difference in the extent 
f his reach and might turn the double 
to disaster. 


Everything being 
fixed in the usual way—and he always 
personally superintended the fixing of 
his props—Diabolo knew exactly when 
to fall and how far to swing out. He 


would wait for The Bridal Chorus, 


Cue 71 
catch the tact of the music in his pulses, 
and the rest was automatic, or, at any 
rate, subconscious. On the first note 
of a certain bar, he would swing off 
and arrive a second later, on the lower 
bar. For five years he had done the 
trick thus, and never once had he erred. 
It was as easy as stepping off the pave- 
ment; and so perfectly drilled were his 
muscles and nerve centers that he got 
no thrill of any kind out of his evening’s 
work. 

The call-boy shot a bullet head 
through Diabolo’s door, and cried for 
band parts. They were flung at him— 
band parts composed of a medley of 
popular airs, He returned ten minutes 
later. 

“The Six Italias are on, sir.” 

“Right-o!” said Diabolo, and de- 
scended the stone stairs. In the wings 
he met Jewell, and they moved round 
the front cloth, before which a girl was 
snarling and dancing and divulging the 
fact that her wardrobe was of the 
scantiest, They moved among their 
props, pulling at this, altering that, and 
swearing at the stage hands, who ac- 
cepted curses as other men accept re- 
marks about the weather. 

“Hope that yellow pussy’ll get your 
changes a bit smarter to-night,” said 
Jewell. “Did I tell you the little per- 
isher’s been after me? Yep 
Fancy thinking I’d take him on! Fresh 
little greaser! Mauled me about, too. 
I pretty quick dropped it across him, 
you bet.” 

“Good,” said Johnnie, “Tl pull his 
yeller face to bits if he comes round you 
while I’m about. Tell him from me 
he'd best stop trifling with suicide. Bet- 
ter ring through, p’r’aps, and tell him 
to follow our marks on the score. Here 
—Fred—ring the band, will you, and 
tell him Diabolo and Angela want him 
to watch out for their 
mucked ’em last night, 


cues, ‘cos he 
Tell him we 
change to Number Five directly I’m up 
the rope.” 
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They drew back to the wings as the 
serio-comic girl kicked a clumsy and 
valedictory leg over the footlights and 
fell against the entrance curtain. They 
heard their symphony being blared by 
the brass, and then, with that self-suffi- 
cient, mincing gait traditional to the 
acrobat, they tripped on. 

It was a poor house—A Tuesday 
night house—thin and cold. They did 
not go well; and while Diabolo was do- 
ing the greater share of the stunts, Jew- 
ell stood against the back-cloth, with 
arms behind her in the part of the at- 
tendant sprite. From here she was 
looking into the bleak, blank face of 
Cheng Brander, and she thought that a 
baboon might wag a baton with as 
much intelligence. His attitude in the 
chair was always the same: negligent, 
scornful. He saw nothing from his 
Olympian detachment, looked at none 
of the turns, smiled at none of -their 
quips, but leaned back in his chair at a 
comfortable angle, his elbow resting on 
the arm, his wrist directing the beat of 
the baton, his glance fixed either on 
the score or wandering to the roof. 

Following a brilliant display of jug- 
glery with Indian clubs, Johnnie bowed 
and danced himself upstage, whence, 
by a pulley-rope, he was hauled to the 
flies. Jewell mouthed at the stage man- 
ager in the wings. The stage manager 
spoke through the telephone, and Cheng 
Brander, bending to the receiver, lis- 
tened: 

“Number Five,” said the voice of 
Cheng Brander. 

“Number Nine,” said Cheng Brander 
to his men. 

“One! Two! Three!” cried the 
voice of Johnnie from the flies. The 


audience could just perceive his head, 
as he swung by the legs from the up. 
per trapeze. 

“Number Nine,” Cheng Brander had 
said, and the band blared, not The 
Bridal Chorus, but Stars and Stripes, 
Johnnie was swinging in rhythm to q 
melody with which he was so familiar 
that he was expecting it before a bar 
was to be heard. He was anticipating 
the beat of The Bridal Chorus, and the 
muscles of his legs had, of their own 
accord, slacked their hold on the bar in 
readiness for the exact moment of re- 
lease, when his ears told him of a mis- 
take. Something was wrong some- 
where — something — something—— 
In a fraction of a second he realized 
that the beat of the music was not the 
beat to which his nerves were keyed. In 
a fraction of a second he tried to re- 
cover, to check the incipient fall. But 
his nerves, thrown out of gear by this 
unexpected rhythm at such a moment, 
failed to respond. The trapeze swung 
forward, His hand clutched air. His 
legs went limp. He came down on his 
head. One heard a muffled blow as of 
something cracking. 

\ short, sharp gasp came from the 
house. Cheng bent forward and peered 
across the lights. The curtain fell, and 
the house rose, sick and disquieted., As 
it fell, the woman rushed down-stage, 
and bent with fond hands and inarticu- 
late cries over the body of her boy. 

“The man’s dead,” said Cheng. “The 
show’s stopped. Play them out with 
The Chinese Patrol.’ He raised his 
baton, and his face was grave and in- 
scrutable, save for a tiny flickering at 
the yellow eyelids, which told that he 
was very, very happy. 


eon. 


AND love may be expelled by other love 
As poisons are by poisons.—John Dryden, 


@A. 


SHE ne’er loved who durst not venture all.—John Dryden. 
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Winston Bouve’ 


Author of 
“After Dark” 


Mallory’s 


“The Girl on 
the Stairs.” 


Wite 


F Dirk had simply been a genius, 
his marriage might have been more 
successful—though that is hardly 

the proper adjective to use, for he and 
Paula made a charming, sought-after 
pair, and really seemed to enjoy each 
other’s society. But the was more than 
a novelist of real distinction and power ; 
he was an irrepressibly delightful, im- 
pulsive fellow whose gay blue eyes— 
they were the color of aquamarines, and 
tremendously effective in his bronzed 
that might have been modeled from 
the young Hermes—rested fondly upon 
a responsive world. 


face , 


The adoration of one woman proved 
inadequate fare for his naive, insatiate 
egotism. He had to feed upon the ad- 
miration, the adulation of all the women 
with whom he established contact. And 
there were many of these. But that is 
a prerogative of genius, surely, when 
genius itself of the 
privilege. And, as every one who knew 
them said, with precisely the same in- 
dulgent sigh, Paula was decidedly not 
intellectual. What did not occur to any 
[ numerous friends that he 
seldom sought intellectuality of the first 
water in 


chooses to avail 


or nis 


was 


his harmless, nomadic affairs 


He was much more apt to lavish him- 
b 


with 
eyes and an elusive hint of the 
in her deep coral mouth, that 
small perfect teeth much as 


self upon a slim 


fine d irk 
exotic 


young creature 


showed 


tropic fruit shows its seeds. Such as 
Jill Putnam, who could always beat him 
at his own magnificent game on the clay 
courts of the club, could the persuade 
her to leave her pose of languor—and 
her fan-backed chair with its wine-red 
cushions that threw her silken mop of 
black hair into sharp relief—long enough. 

Their story—Dirk’s and Paula’s— 
really begins on a certain October after- 
noon when, disgusted by the slow-moving 
pace of the novel he was bringing to an 
end, Dirk had abandoned his hapless 
heroine to her own devices, and sought 
out Jill to tear her ruthlessly away from 
a sulky pair of swains and drive her 
down to the Langley Club. 

“Can't work!” he grumbled. “And 
my happy home has been transformed 
into purgatory, no less, by the advent of 
an interior decorator—a female of sorts 
—who poses against a wall and tries to 
bear up under the good old Colonial 
stuff that I will not have consigned to the 
attic. She’s very gentle with us, but you 
can see how it hurts her to have to yield. 
She’s fed Paula up with the notion of 
a proper background. We're going to 
be Tudor, before you or I know it, Jill 
o’ mine!” 

“Why Tudor?” Jill flipped open her 
cigarette case, selected one of her atro- 
cious -she was a perverse crea- 
ture in her tastes—and ignited a match 
by the effective expedient of flicking off 


brand 
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the head with her thumb nail. “Nice 
trick, that, isn’t it? Bill Breen taught 
me how to do it. It’s his sole accom- 
plishment. Now that I’ve made it mine, 
he——”’ 

She tossed the match away with a little 
gesture that boded ill for young Mr. 
Breen. Then, having puffed once at the 
cigarette, she offered it to Dirk’s ready 
lips. 

“D’you fancy my new lip stick?’ She 
was challenge, embodied in allure. 

He looked down at her whimsically, 
one fair brow elevated. 

“Not so vicariously. Some time 
But why not Tudor?” 

She half shut her eyes. 
were thick and curved. 

“As a background for Paula? It won't 
do. Paula needs the old Colonial stuff 
to bring out her best points. 


Her lashes 


Bigness 
and simplicity, without ornamentation. 
She’d dwarf Sheraton, and the richness 
of Tudor would spoil her. See what I 
mean ?”’ 

It was not kind. Deftly, oh, so deftly, 
she had sketched Paula Mailory’s big 
good looks, decried them, and carica- 
tured them, ever so slightly, for Dirk. 
He frowned. It was too bad that Paula 
lacked distinction. She had been almost 
beautiful when he had married her six 
years before; a serene goddess, divinely 
tall, crowned with wheaten hair; pos- 
sessor of no style, to be sure—he had 
always said she belonged in a Roman 
palace, against a background of severe 
magnificence. Now she was—sweet and 
matronly. A little careworn, and, as big 
women often do, she looked older than 
her husband. Too bad! [ven the clev- 
erest of dressmakers couldn't do the 
trick. The trouble was she cared noth- 
ing for coquetry. It was alien to her 
—that was it! Now Jill—— 

“Paula’s done a lot for me, and don’t 
you forget it. Gad, we were on our 
uppers when she married me! I’m an 
irresponsible fool, and she’s handled me 
well. My connection with Harmon 


Brothers is due to her, really. They 
were off me for life five years ago, | 
didn’t finish a book when the contract 
called for completion, threw the whole 
thing up in a temper. She took me in 
hand, got Wade Harmon—he’s the one 
that counts in the publishing concern— 
to hold off, dragged me up to the camp 
we had in the Adirondacks, and kept me 
there until I wrote ‘finis.’ She’s awfully 
good for me, in a practical way.” 

Jill shrugged. He felt her soft, slim 
shoulder against his own. She always 
used the weapon of her nearness. 

“I'm not decrying Paula. I’m telling 
you what it means to be vour wife. 
You're a big person—vain, good-looking 
brute that you are! Why Heaven con- 
ceded you brains as well——” 

He turned his laughing gaze upon her, 

“Nice girl! I need a bit of kindness. 
Paula gave me a ,dressing down this 
morning because I haven't done my daily 
stint all week. She calls it hard names, 
like an inborn inhibition where hard 
work’s concerned. I call it temperament. 
Dash it, I’m a prolific soul as it is. And 
I won’t turn out trash!” 

Her eyes caressed him. Her slim 
brown hand reached up and patted his 
cheek, which made him frown swiftly, 
for the club veranda was crowded. 


“Don’t let her persuade you. Paula's 


a wonder and a pearl among wives and 
all that, but, after all, she doesn’t quite 
understand the quality of your work.” 

He agreed philosophically, and 
warmed under the fleet knowledge that 
Jill understood a great deal. 

While they played a fierce, brilliant 
game on the sun-drenched courts Mrs. 
Ned Weld and Lucy Cady, fresh from 
the links, watched them. 

“Clever wench!” ceded Dora Weld, 
who had kept Dirk attached to her but 
briefly. ‘“These flappers have their craft 

and ours—down to a fine point. The 
woman of thirty-five, the siren of other 
years, hasn’t a chance at her own game 
in these unregenerate days.” 
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She could afford to give praise where 
praise was due. Mrs. Cady flung her 
an admiring glance. 

“Poor dear Paula hasn’t,” she said 
briefly. 

The other woman lifted her brows. 

“It’s usually—'poor dear Dirk.’ ”’ 

“It shouldn’t be. Ever since they came 
here people have ‘been lifting their brows 
politely—just as you're doing—and say- 
ing ‘poor dear Dirk!’ I’m not sure why. 
Because Paula lives her life, instead of 
absorbing vicarious experience in mod- 
ern literature. She hasnt any patter. 
She isn't Half the time she 
doesn’t understand what’s being said at 
her own dinner table. But she has sim- 
plicity and sweetness and other things— 
that Dirk needs. And she’s losing him.” 

“Dirk Mallory’s a big man.” 

“He’s a big writer.” 
“Now I’m off. 
to worry about. 


clever. 


Mrs. Cady rose. 
I’ve a man of my own 
If you see that niece of 
yours give her a tongue lashing in your 
most appr 1 style.” There 
one within earshot. 
tucked in a wisp of loosened hair airily— 
“Paula can’t compete, as she’s done be- 
fore. And after April I’ve a fancy that 
she can hold her own—without competi 
But until then——” 
‘eally 7” Mrs. Weld looked in- 


half amused. 


was no 
“Because”—Lucy 


The object of her ironic musing was 


watching the cunning arrangement of 


some queer, purplish draperies that wer« 


at the many-paned windows 
They 
doubt- 
In spite of 
scorn toward the dismantled 

it had been his notion to 
e old house they had bought 
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But every 
them she was 


llory drawing-room. 
iful, Paula thought 
| Dirk liked them. 


; 


section of 
time she looked at 
the terrific 
expense hey lived like rich people. 
There was a houseful of servants, two 
cars, trips hither and yon at a moment’s 
notice, all the trappings of luxury. And 


best 


reminded of 
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the money came in magically, whenever 
it was needed. But they were living up 
to Dirk’s earnings, and, if another spell 
of idleness should descend upon him, 
they ——” 

“Very nice!” she responded automatic- 
ally to the man’s anxious demands. 

She ascended to her room, that over- 
looked the rolling Connecticut hills. 

She was a tall woman, fair haired, 
gracious. At her best, one might have 
likened her to some serene goddess, deep 
bosomed, calm eyed, faultless as to pro- 
file and generous, sweet mouth. Po- 
mona, brooding upon her fertility! But 
to-day she was tired. And half a dozen 
people—the talented young Frenchman 
who was to illustrate Dirk’s new book, 
and Wade Harmon, the junior member 
of the firm that was to publish it among 
them—were due for dinner. 

Dirk liked to entertain. He had a flair 
for placing people properly, and all of 
his subtly blended guests served to exalt 
his eminence sooner or later. 

The novelist’s wife sank into a long 
wicker chair, drawn close to the win- 
dows; looked out upon the dim, purple 
landscape, flaming here and there where 
a ruddy maple burned beneath the In- 
dian-summer sun. Her mood was hap- 
pier than usual, placid as her nature 
was. She could not even dwell long 
upon the bills that would follow hard 
upon the last of the decorating contract. 

While the house was still in turmoil 
the south wing should be done over into 
a nursery. Babies, like flowers, needed 
quantities of sunshine. 

That reminded her of her beloved del- 
phiniums. The plants were drooping. 
She must speak to McTeague, the gar- 
dener, about them. She 
secret joy. This was happiness, 
this deep content, threatened by nothing 
more urgent than a drooping flower bed, 
a slight uncertainty as to whether she 
really liked the decorator’s scheme for 
the drawing-room and library. If Dirk 
were here—— But Dirk had abandoned 


smiled, as at 
some 
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the afternoon's work for tennis with 
Mrs. Weld’s pretty niece, Jill Putnam. 
He seemed really fond of the child. And 
he needed exercise. 

She turned to the magazine of letters 
that Dirk considered the leader in its 
field. Secretly she found it lengthy, and 
a bit abstruse. . Then her virtue was re- 
warded. She came upon an enthusiastic 
review of his last book. It spoke very 
approvingly of it, she thought, but what 
pleased her most was his charming photo- 
graph on the opposite page. Dear Dirk! 
Hers, utterly hers, in spite of his no- 
madic, empty little flirtations. Once they 
had hurt her horribly, but nothing could 
hurt her now, or frighten her, with the 
joy that was still to come. 

The dinner went off successfully 
enough. How clever Dirk was, as he 
devoted thimself to Jill Putnam on one 
side—brilliantly lovely in her amber 


chiffons—and yet never let the import- 


ant dowager on his right hand feel neg- 


g 
lected. She sat watching the success- 
ful occasion, wrapped in her brooding 
content. 

Wade Harmon, with whom she al- 
ways felt perfectly at ease, turned to her 

“T've read the last chapters of the new 
book. He’s put his best work into it.” 

She glowed. How could he have 
thought her of uninspired mold a mo- 
ment before! 

“Only” 
breath 
has a way of letting things slide, vou 


he laughed a little, under his 


“keep him up to scratch. He 


know. And on account of the printers’ 
strike I want to be forehanded with the 
winter publications.” 

“The drawbacks to genius,” she 
laughed. “‘are its inevitable countersigns 
—procrastination and a distaste for 
' But I'll do mv best.” 

Her best, he thought, was a more 
splendid thing than she guessed. For it 
was Dirk Mallory. Without her the 
novelist could have achieved little. 

Dora Weld leaned across him. She 
was annoyed, even irritated, for Jill had 


steady hours 


cocked an exquisitely impudent eyebrow 
at her dutiful tirade, earlier in the eve. 
ning. She couldn’t handle that niece of 
hers! If Paula wasn’t an utter fool, 
she'd take warning and encompass the 
situation herself. 

“Drawbacks to genius? What about 
the drawbacks to being a genius’ wife?” 

“It’s rather an honor,” said Paula 
quietly, remembering that Dirk had once 
hovered about Mrs. Weld. “Which com. 
pensates.” 

“For the feeding of the sacred flame at 
many heart fires ?” 

Harmon stabbed at his salad viciously, 
saw Paula Mallory’s fine eyes go dark as 
the shaft sank in, and fasten upon 
laughing Dirk, at the foot of the table. 

His profile was very close to Jill's, 
whose impertinent, caressing hand was 
in the act of securing a yellow rose from 
her hair to the lapel of his dinner coat. 
It was only a gesture, but she accom- 
plished it with her own inimitable grace, 
crowned it with a look that transmuted 
it to a svmbol of conquest. 

“Cruel!” thought Wade. And all the 
more so because Paula lacked subtlety 
enough to make riposte. Dora Weld’s 
words always carried, and for a dread- 
ful moment stark silence invaded the 
laughter-filled room. Jill, wide eyed, 
snatched back her hand. Then Mallory’s 
wife amazed him. 

“It compensates for a great many 
blunders, which add to the sum total of 
experience,” Paula said quietly, and 
added: “She's beautiful in her golden 
gown, isn’t she?” 

She flung a reassuring smile to the girl 
down the length of the startled, crystal- 
cluttered board. 


Paula had extracted greatness from a 
dreadful moment, but that night made it 
quite plain to her that she was a fool and 
a dupe—the dupe of her own desire. 
And her pride, her gentle dignity, was 
stricken most cruelly of all by the knowl- 
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edge that she must go on being a fool, 
and a dupe! 

Until Dirk came to her, told her halt- 
ingly that their life must come to an end. 
He wouldn't do that now. He couldn't, 
she thought desperately! Or could he? 
Not if she played her part well, schooled 
herself to blindness, to a role of affec- 
tionate friendliness toward Jill. It would 
be cowardly, furtive, she knew, to keep 
up such a pretense. She might be deny- 
ing them happiness! But she thought 
fiercely, tearlessly, that he and she and 
justice itself should be sacrificed to the 
coming child. Hf this was only another 
infatuation, it would wear itself out. If 
it were more than that—oh, to forget 
that shared look—Dirk would do the de- 
cent, the honorable thing. She fell asleep 
at last. 

But the days that followed were more 
than torments of the night. 
For Dirk, debonair and light of heart 
and blind of vision, went his own gay 
way, and said no word that could betray 
him, or comfort her. He was not vi- 
cious or cruel consciously. 


the 


cruel 


He was simply the fool that a clever 

n so often is. That, much later, was 
his sole plea. 

That was why, when February blew in 
on a snow-laden gale, bearing with it an 
insatiable discontent, a distaste for work 
of any sort—he was unable to concen- 
trate upon even a series of magazine 
articles for which a leading fiction sheet 
had offered him a breath-taking sum— 
Dirk committed himself to the 
fortni in the Adirondacks. 


fateful 


y were alone when he broached the 
Paula was not up to entertain- 
accepting any but the most in- 

1 invitations. 
winter hasn’t 


whurh: ~} 
npurban mucn to 


nd it, has it ?” | 


e fumed. 
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1 
la gazed composed 


iasu't it? I thought you liked Lang- 


y into the fire. 


“Fed up!” 


She was silent. She was terribly, fre- 
quently wordless these days. 

“I'd a bright thought this afternoon. 
Why can’t we take a run up to the 
lodge? That’s what I would like, awfully 
well. There'd be skiing, sleighing. I 
need a change.” 

“Just us?” 

He kicked at a precariously balanced 
log, and brought it down amid a shower 
of sparks. 

“Well, Jill’s been teasing to come 
along. She’s a sweet kid!” 

The big, pale amber beads about 
Paula’s throat became a constricting 
agony. She wanted to cry: “No! 
No!” to the foolhardy, blind demand. 
But she couldn’t do that—not after her 
careful cultivation of Jill, the friendli- 
ness she had erected between them as her 
only poor defense. 

“You'd like me to ask her?” 

He came to stand beside her long low 
chair, and his hand rested on her shoul- 
der. The blazing logs on the hearth, or 
his own self-consciousness, cast a ruddy 
light wpon him. His eyes clung to hers, 
brimful of a sweetness that she had not 
seen there for a long time. 

“TI think I’d rather be up there with 
just you. But, dash it, Jill took me up 
on the most tentative suggestion.” 

“T’'ll send her a note. When do you 
want to go: 

“As soon as possible, I suppose. Be- 
fore the first thaw starts in.” 

Not many women, Paula thought 
dully, would take the rival into their 
homes. She supposed she was either be- 
ing very clever, or continuing to play 
the fool absolute. Then, in a tide of the 
old shame, it swept over her that she was 
only desperately striving to propitiate, to 
temporize 

He’d tire of even Jill by spring. This 
meant no more than any of the other 
temporal interludes through which she 
had suffered during the earlier years of 
their marriage! And then, when he had 
wearied of the cheap yet costly game, he 








would come back to her. Would kneel 
beside her like a shamefaced little boy, 
bury his blond head in her lap, and link 
his arms about her. 

“Paula, I have been a fool!’ he had 
acknowledged generously before; he 
would admit it again. And then, in the 
sweetest way in the world, he would 
prove to her that only she was real and 
enduring in a world of illusion! That 
she was always ready to believe. For 
once that creed failed her, she had noth- 
ing. 

She put her signature to the cordial 
note, handed it to him. 

“T’'ll be a very imperfect hostess, Dirk. 
But Jill—understands ?” 

“She’ll think it sweet of you to let her 
come. The poor kid’s having a beastly 
time with her aunt. Dora Weld is rather 
a Tartar, you know, and she isn’t keen 
on having a symbol of her own late 
lamented youth eternally before her.” 

How cruelly, how unerringly Dirk al- 
ways touched upon the foibles of men 
and women! 

“I’m afraid you don’t really want to 
go up north. Don’t you think a change 
might do you good? You aren't looking 
awfully well.” 

He scanned her drawn features anx- 
iously, then touched her pale hair. 

“Paula, I was up in the south room 
to-day. You remembered my telling you 
about the bunnies scampering over my 
nursery walls when I was a kid! It 
touched me awfully to stand there, 
among all those absurd, pink-and-white 
rabbits that our son will crawl after, 
and the furniture. It’s Lilliputian! 
Paula, I’m not worthy of a son. My 
books may be—dash it, they are !—but 
as for myself-——” 

“Knowing that, why don’t vou give 
up your cruel, senseless game with Jill?” 
she wanted to cry hysterically. But she 
said nothing, and Dirk sighed with gusty, 
indulgent vigor. 

“We're a pretty rotten lot, we men. 
If it weren’t for women like you a 
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“We won't transplant all the sery- 
ants,” she planned quietly. 

“I should hope not!” he agreed. “Tell 
you what, let’s make it a regular lark, 
The simple life and all that! Jill and I 
will do everything—wait on you hand 
and foot—and I'll wire old Jean to open 
up the place, and play chef!” 

She was indifferent. Jean Boileau 
was a retired guide, a woodsman of an- 
other generation, who had established 
himself in the tiny township three miles 
below their lodge, and lived to putter 
about the various camps in the vicinity, 
A withered leg had cut him off from the 
wood life he loved years before, but he 
was a sloe-eyed, bark-hued solace to the 
few proprietors of the scattered holdings 
in those hills. 

Three days later Dirk and Paula en- 
trained for Hunt’s Landing. Jill was to 
join them there, in a day or two. 

Paula stood the tiresome trip very 
well, but the twenty-two mile drive from 
the station to the lodge was an ordeal. 
A fine sharp night panoplied the snow- 
covered hills. It was a world of black 
and silver, sharply defined, and yet mys- 
terious as an Aubrey Beardsley draw- 
ing. Paula. close to Dirk beneath the 
fur robes of the sleigh, that, with a pair 
of mettled horses, he had secured in 
the Landing, remembered a ravishing 


autumn spent here, shortly after their 


marriage. 

She and Dirk had romped through 
russet-hued woods, had knelt before fires 
of their own making, crackling beneath 
soot-blackened skillet and coffee pot, had 
plunged into the icy, clear green waters 
of the lake that was now frozen solid. 

To remember those sweet, lost hours 
gave her a pang more poignant than any 
she had ever known. She was glad to 
reach the lighted, sturdily built lodge, 
whose great stone chimneys roared with 
mighty fires, and, once warmed at the 
hearth, she mounted the staircase to her 
room, opening off the balcony that 
stretched across the timbered living hall. 
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Jill swept in two afternoons later like 
a thin tongue of fire in a slim, furred 
coat and frock of burned orange. Paula 
touched the icy pink cheek the girl of- 
fered with numb lips, watched her greet 
Dirk with extravagant, almost’ posses- 
sive warmth, tried to tell herself that 
this was another affectation of the age 
and species, 

“Hello, gorgeous!’ 
held him from her, and scanned him 
with open affection. “You look most 
awfully handsome in this setting of the 
great outdoors! Quite the hero of some- 
body else’s novel, in puttees and suéde 
jacket.” 

Paula, barricaded in behind tea things 
of heavy, color-splashed pottery, smiled. 
How Dirk loved unsubtle flattery! 

He let her heap his arms with her 
scented belongings, her soft little hat and 


and kicked 
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squirrel-bordered top coat, 
two bags 
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eavens! Why all the lug- 
There’ 5s no one up here to cap- 
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clothes, paren know!” 
“Modest man She 
from Paula gratefully. 
a few changes daily. 
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Paula 
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doesn’t he, 


feminine effects, 


wished acutely that she was 
Dirk did love color 
ie had hated that expensive 
‘d suit—it was a Callot model 
-that she permitted a 
man to unload upon her. 


capable of effects. 


and tine 


clever 
saleswo It did 
make her look rather an, but she never 
>a time to shop intensively nowadays— 

er self, at least. And, even if she 
should absorb he in frock buying— 
after April —deck herself out in the self- 
same things Dirk admired extravagantly 
on Jill, the result would be rather ludi- 
crous. How cruel that a love like theirs 
—and he had loved her, once—should 
prove subservient to the cut and hue of 
agown! Were all men like that, Paula 
wondered dully. Wade Harmon, for in- 
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stance? He always looked at her as if 
he found her very beautiful. It is a 
look a woman senses instantly. 

But that night, and every night there- 
after, she dressed herself with the most 
exquisite care. 

Not that it mattered! Dirk and Jill 
plunged out into the icy outdoors long 
before she rose in the morning; were 
only in the lodge at meal times, while 
the good weather lasted. They were like 
boisterous, rosy children as they burst 
in upon her, chilled to the bone, snow 
laden, panting with the delicious cold of 
the mountains. She went sleighing with 
them almost every afternoon, until the 
big February ‘storm broke, after two 
leaden days. 

That was what 
dreadful débacle 
erected pretense. 


brought about the 
of her frail, carefully 
It was trying to them 
all—that enforced seclusion, while the 
blizzard raged outside—but Dirk suf- 
fered more than the two women, per- 
haps because the situation was gradually 
dawning upon him in all its mute in- 
tensity. 

He dragged out his typewriter—in 
self-defense, if the truth must be told— 
but to Paula, who had been trying to 
get him to resume harness, it was proof 
positive that Jill could mold him to her 
arrogant young will. For she had said: 

“\Vhat about those nice ’spensive ar- 
ticles you haven’t even begun, lazy 
bones?” His moody restlessness had 
gotten on her nerves, on the second day 
of the storm. 

And he had taken himself off to tap 
out a few paragraphs, and brood upon 
them with his unlit pipe clenched be- 
tween his teeth. 

Paula couldn’t bring herself to the 
point of sharing the great stone hearth 
with Jill when he was not with them. 
She left the girl curled up lithely on the 
white 


fur rug before the blazing logs, 
that made her glow with an almost magic 


beauty, and retired to her room. 
Her head ached dully. She flung ‘her- 
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self down on her bed, conscious of the 
dreadful strain of the past week, of the 
winter. She watched the unceasing 
snow fall, and fell asleep. 

When she opened her eyes, two hours 
Jater, her room was shrouded in dusk. 
She was stiff, and weary, as one often 
is after a midday nap. And her room 
was terribly cold. She remembered that 
Jean had strapped on his snowshoes 
after lunch, and started for the village, 
six miles away, to obtain a few neces- 
sary provisions. Dirk hadn’t remem- 
bered to attend to the fire in the kitchen 
beneath her room. She shivered, slipped 
on a furred wrap, and stepped to her 
door. 

In the long living hall Jill still huddled 
before the fire, eves jewel-bright beneath 
their smooth, pale lids as she traced 
ruddy, changing shapes in the embers. 
Dirk sprawled in a big chair behind her. 
If she had cared to, she might have 
rested her slim body against his knees. 
But she leaned forward, silky dark head 


drooping on her hands. She spoke very 
softly. 

“I’m looking in the hollow by the 
flare. It’s beautiful, Dirk.” 

The delicate, ivory nape of her neck 


caught and held his eyes. What a se- 
ductive creature she was! 

“Don’t you want to see—to-morrow, 
in the embers, Dirk ?” 

He wanted most awfully to lean for- 
ward, touch, very lightly, that triangle 
of ivory flesh, beneath the clear line of 
her hair. He did, and she shivered at 
the brief, meaningless caress. 

“To-day—this instant is awfully nice, 
Jill. You’re a very pleasant young per- 
son in the firelight.”’ 

He spoke a little huskily. Dash the 
Jills of this world, who would so inex- 
orably distill the entire essence from 
every conquest! She dropped her head 
back very slowly, so that he had to wait 
before her shining eyes fastened upon 
him. 

“Really, Dirk?” 


Her mouth, made for laughter and 
kisses, curled a little, more than ever 
like some ripe, fine fruit. Now her 
whole soft weight was heavy against his 
knees. He could only bend down, sweep 
her against him, and yield to her ready 
mouth, being Dirk. And just then the 
middle door on the balcony stretching 
above the living hall opened quietly. 

Paula stood stock still, hands gripping 
the unbarked railing, eyes fastened upon 
the tableau beneath her. They clung to- 
gether interminably, those two! 

A draft blew shut the door behind 
her, and Jill’s clinging hands released 
the man. They sprang up, apart, and 

yatched Paula come slowly, carefully 
down the long flight. 

“Paula!” Dirk cried in a sort of 
shamed anguish, and turned from both 
women to hide his hot face against the 
stone mantel. 

Jill ‘ waited, flushed, arrogant, un- 
ashamed. 

“How could you!” breathed Paula 
pitifully. ‘Oh, how could you!” 

Jill lifted her color-stained little face. 

“He loves me!” she said in a small 
brittle voice. ‘“‘People don’t think of 
other things, when they—love each 
other!” 

“Paula!” cried Dirk again. 
me, if you can. I—this ti 

“Don't! Spare me that. I—oh, I 
guessed long ago, but I didn’t know!” 

She sank into a chair, shoved back 
the masses of her fair, disordered hair, 
She seemed to have shrunk inside of the 
great, furry cloak. She looked strangely 
small, pitiful. Jill flamed like triumph 
in her red frock. 

“It was my fault—if you choose to 
call it that,” she said coldly. “I made 
him understand what I—meant to him, 
at last. It had to come, sooner or later.” 

Paula looked at her. 

“It would have been kinder if you had 
waited a little longer.” 

“Love—doesn’t wait,” said Jill. 
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Paula struck the arm of her chair pas- 
sionately. 

“What do you knew of love? Noth- 
ing!” 

A crooked little smile touched the 
girl’s fresh mouth. 

"“Mine’s the love Dirk wants—not 
yours.” 

* At the moment he wanted passionately 
to fasten his fingers into that quivering 
white throat of Jill’s and crush it. She 
was hurting Paula, who shouldn’t be 
hurt, and she was the symbol of his 
hated guilt. 

“What can I say?” he cried. “IEx- 
cept—oh, Paula, that I wouldn’t have 
hurt you for anything. I’m sorry!” 

“It’s done,” said Paula dully. “And 
now that I know I almost have it in my 
heart to be glad. I couldn’t have borne 
not being sure—much longer.’ She 
laughed hysterically. ‘Why should I 
hate you now, when I didn’t before I 
saw you in his arms? Perhaps Dirk can 
tell you. He’s supposed to know all 
about women. But does he know you 
really, I wonder, as well as I do, who 
am stupid about situations and people.” 

“LT only know,” said Dirk harshly, 
“that you are my geod angel, Paula; 
that, like all mankind—I turn from you 
to my—temptation !” 

“Do you love her?” asked Paula. 

He was silent. 

“You want him, or you wouldn't take 
him from me now!” she whispered to 
the younger woman. “You're better 
matched, in your cruelty, than he and I. 
You are cruel! And dishonorable. I— 
I could hate you!” 

Her knees were trembling violently 
beneath the cloak she held together with 
shaking hands. Something in her 
strained, white face frightened her hus- 
band. 

“Hadn’t you better lie down?” he 
asked, 

“I—I want to get away!” she whis- 
pered, with the darting look of a trapped 
creature, 


“You needn't. I’m leaving at once,” 
Jill assured them both, 

“Sorry!” said Dirk. “Afraid you 
can’t get off till to-morow. Hunt’s 
Landing is twenty miles from here, you 
know.” 

“If it were fifty, and I had to crawl 
there, I'd go!” Jill paused near the 
staircase. ‘‘There’s a nine-something 
train. I’m taking it.” 

“But you don’t understand!” said 
Dirk irritably. ‘‘The storm—everything. 
Jean’s gone to the village. He won't 
come back to-night.” 

“You've a car,” she reminded him 
coolly. 

“Wouldn't dare take it out in this deep 
snow.” 

“A pair of horses and a sleigh. If 

you really refuse to drive me down, I 
suppose I can handle them myself. Do 
vou think I'd spend another night in this 
house ?” 
“Don’t be childish!” begged Paula. 
You can’t leave to-night, Jill. You 
could barely get there by train time. 
Besides, I'd ‘be left alone here. I must 
ask you to stay until to-morrow.” 

The girl’s mouth lost all its softness, 
its charm. She looked a vixen, in the 
uncertain glow of the fire. 

“I can’t stay. You’ve made it impos- 
sible. It won’t take me fifteen minutes 
to pack. Dirk, you'll have to drive me 
down.” 

He was anxious enough to be rid of 
her, but a glance at Paula’s set face 
perturbed him. 

“Are you going to leave me here— 
alone?” she asked him simply. 

He groaned. Jill was inexorable. He 
knew her when she tightened her mouth 
like that, and looked through narrowed 
eyelids! The only thing to do was to 
get her packed off. How-—and why— 
had he involved himself like this? 

“Tf she insists on going, Paula, I can’t 
do anything else, can I?” 

She shielded her eyes from the scorch- 
ing heat of a log that had just caught. 
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“I do insist!” said the girl with soft 
venom. And was gone. 

Paula, huddled there in a wrap whose 
warmth she did not feel, heard the door 
swing shut, felt the cold sweep of air 
from outdoors as Dirk swung off un- 
happily toward the barn. So he was 
going, because Jill demanded it of him! 

He was willing to leave her here, in a 
creaky, shadow-filled house, miles away 
from civilization—miles from any living 
soul, for that matter! Cruel! 

Jill did not come down until he thad 
come in again, bringing the snow-laden 
gale with him. 

There were no good-bys. There were 
no servants there before whom the farce 
must be played. 

Dirk, looming big before her in his 
snow-laden, coon coat, dragged on his 
fur-lined gloves. 

“T’ll make it as quickly as I can in 
safety,”’ he told her. “I should be back a 
little before midnight.” 

“Since you’re going’’—she brought the 
words out with difficulty; they rasped 
her throat—“‘it’s not necessary to come 
back at all. Don’t!” 

She turned from his hurt eyes, and 
tried to warm herself at the blaze 

“Before midnight,” he repeated. 

Another icy draught of the night, and 
the closing of the door. The fine old 
clock in the corner ticked like a loud, 
metallic pulse. Now and then the burn- 


ing logs sputtered, and sent up a noisy 
shower of sparks. 
the staircase, in the corners of the room, 


Shadows lurked on 
and made noiseless carnival as they 
leaped and pranced on the wall behind 
her. Paula continued to sit there, try- 
ing to warm herself. Presently her 
breathing became audible. They almost 
strangled her—those breaths that caught 
in her throat. Five minutes later she 
had slipped to her knees beside the chair 
that had held her, and was sobbing tur- 
bulently. 

Her weeping was the terrible, rack- 
ing grief of a woman who seldom cries. 


It wrenched her, tortured her with every 
breath, every sob. For half an hou 
she gave herself over to that awful lux. 
ury, that in some fashion released the 
unbearable stricture about her heart, and 
then her sobs came at less frequent in. 
tervals. At length only her quickened 
breathing, her tear-sodden cheeks, be. 
trayed the stress of the past hour. But 
she still knelt there, exhausted, spent, 
unable to raise herself. 

The fire had died down. It was get. 
ting cold. And she was stiff—terribly 
stiff. Or was it stiffness that sent that 
dart of pain through her? She moved, 
startled, and a little frightened look 
crept into her eyes. 

She got herself up, turned on more 
lights, considered getting herself a_hot 
drink. She couldn’t afford to give way 
to her wretchedness; she must think of 
practical, important things. 

She had stumbled out into the dark- 
ened, cold kitchen when she put her 
hand to her heart with an abrupt ges- 
ture, clung to the deal table for support. 
Pain, intense, sharp as a blade, assailed 
her again. It left her waxen, with damp, 
cold hands. And in the clutch of a worse 
fear than she had ever known. 

In less than an hour she realized that 
she was miles from the nearest house, 
alone, without even telephone connec- 
tion, and very ill. 

She raised her trembling body from 
the couch to which she had dragged her- 
self, thought desperately. She must get 
help. If it were only herself that mat- 
tered she would willingly drop back upon 
the tufted leather and die. But she could 
not do that. There was the child. 

She knew what she must do—attempt 
to do, at least—and the task loomed 
colossal before her. Could she force 
herself, goad herself to the impossible 
feat? 

A light closed car stood in the garage, 
a hundred yards from the lodge. She 
drove it often at home, but could she 
drive it even a few miles as ill as she 
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was? It was the only thing to do, under 
the circumstances. Dirk would not be 
back for five hours. That might be too 
late. She must drag herself out to the 
garage, by sheer will power drive down 
these hills until came to 
the Harriman camp. It was only by the 
grace of God that Doctor Harriman hap- 
pened to be there, with his wife. It 
was almost ten miles away, but there 
was a bare chance of her making the 
stretch. She knew that resolution, will 
power in amazing measure were hers. 
She must achieve this thing! 

She found a pair of fur-lined gloves, 
a sealskin cap, a pair of heavy arctics— 
Jill’s, these—and bundled herself up as 
thoroughly as possible. hen she made 
her way out upon the porch, down the 
Luckily Dirk had shoveled a 
path that morning to the garage and 


winding she 


icy steps. 


stable, but even so she floundered des- 


perately through drifts of fine, dry 
snow. 
There was sufficient gas in the tank. 


Paula seated herself at the wheel, backed 


the car out into the icy tunnel that was 


dithculties did 
reached the road. 
She had to drive very slowly, for the 
snow was axle deep, and the light car 
skidded dangerously on those parts of 
the road from which the snow had been 
blown away. 


: driveway. Her real 
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The fine white particles 
sprayed out from the wheels, making it 
almost impossible to stick to the middie 
of the ill-defined roadway. 

She had not driven more than two 
miles when without warning the deadly 
faintness, and its knife 
thrust of pain that left her white and 
shaken, overtook her, flung her limp 
across the wheel, which her gauntleted 
hands 


accompanying 


never once relinquished, unsup- 
portable though the agony was. 
Automatically she brought the car to 
a stop, and bit back the ery that rose to 
her pale lips. 
Then, when the black moment had 
passed, she rallied her flagging energies 
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once more, and threw in the clutch again. 
That drive would remain imprinted 
upon the forbidden scroll of things best 
forgotten, as long as she lived, she knew. 
Sick, terrified, hopeless and yet doggedly 
clinging to the bare improbability of 
her given goal, she kept on. 
\gain she was crucified, flung broken 
and gasping against the wheel; again, 
the agony over, she braced herself for 
the last lap of her dreadful journey. 
She was grateful to some kindly provi- 
dence that had etched the various turns 
of the road to Doctor Harriman’s camp 
upon her memory. Three miles more! 
Those last miles spun slowly past in 
a mist of semiconsciousness. Yet she 
managed, somehow or other, to keep to 
the road, to make the proper turnings. 
Once the machine lunged into a deeper 
drift beside the road, and she struggled 
frantically to extricate it, almost losing 
hope as the wheels spun futilely. Then, 
with hysterical relief, she felt the front 
wheels strike against more solid sub- 
Her incalculable luck still held, 
regained the roadway. 


reaching 


stance. 

and she 
Chen, 

through 


sobbing tonelessly, she peered 
the snow-blotted darkness and 
found a faint beacon glimmering in the 
distance. It renewed her courage, her 
pitifully failing strength. 

“Oh, God!” she whispered. “I’ve 
come this far—don’t let it be in vain!” 

Her broken prayer was answered. 
The next spasm was delayed until she 
had passed the stone gates of the Har- 
riman place, and the lights of the lodge 
blinded her through the tears that wet 
her lashes. Her convulsed fingers tight- 
ened upon the horn twice, three times. 

The wheel, the lighted windows before 
her, spun dizzily. A man’s figure wad- 
ing through the another black 
manikin, voices in her ear that shouted 
meaningless words to which she could 
find no response. 


snow, 


“T did it—alone!’’ she whispered won- 
deringly, and seemed to sink fathoms 
deep in darkness as kind, strong hands 
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lifted her, loosened her clutch upon the 
steering wheel. 


The primrose light of late afternoon 
—winter afternoon—slanted into a 
pleasantly unpretentious living room 
high above Manhattan. It silhouetted 
Wade Harmon’s sturdy frame, and 
pooled in gold the hair of the woman 
who watched him with grave, sweet eyes. 

“Don’t think me importunate,” the 
man pressed gently. 

“Dear Wade!” 

“Paula!” He came to her side, but 
some suggestion of withdrawal in her 
attitude arrested him. 

“How can 1 answer you?” She 
linked both hands about her knee. 

“One short word would make me the 
happiest of men.” 

She rose, and they were of a height. 
With affection in her eyes she laid her 
hands upon his shoulders, that squared 
beneath her touch. He had been a faith- 


ful friend to her during the past year; 


had done much to mitigate its loneliness. 
His books lay on the little mahogany 
tables scattered here and there. His 
roses scattered sweetness from the ivory 
mantel. Without him, she knew, she 
could never have ‘builded so satisfactory 
an edifice upon the ruins of her life. 

“You know how much you mean to 
me!” she told him impulsively. 

“I’m afraid I do!” 

“You're the best and truest friend | 
ever had. But, oh, Wade, if you could 
remain—just that!” 

“I’m your lover, my dear,” he said 
simply, and sighed. “Is it still Dirk? 
Lucky devil! He never deserved you, 
Paula, and now——” 

“He has been very generous to us this 
past year. I don’t think I played quite 
fair. I should have given him his free- 
dom absolute, or gone back to him. But 
I wanted to do the 
kindest thing.” 

“Dirk failed you 
minded her 


wisest thing, the 


utterly,” he re- 
harshly. “He has even 


failed himself. You don’t realize how he 
has squandered this past year! He wa 
nothing until you married him; he is 
nothing now.” 

She winced. 

“He hasn't been working? I’m sorry 
for that!” 

Harmon shrugged. 

“Dirk has great potentialities but he 
can't realize on them alone.” 

She was silent, and he thought how 
startlingly she had come into bloom sinc 
the birth of her child. 

“Paula!” he said gently. “Won't you 
think of yourself? Won’t you let me 
make you safe and happy? I’ve wanted 
to for so long. When Dirk comes to 
you, won't you agree to a divorce? It 
can be secured quietly, easily. And then 
—i think I could make you very happy, 
my dear!” 

“I want to be happy!” she told him 
fiercely. ‘Be kind to me, Wade!” 

And he knew that the last barrier had 
fallen. He held her dear hands to his 
lips, content to wait for greater favors, 
sketched the life that was to be hers. 

When he had gone she moved rest- 
lessly to the window, stood looking over 
the gilded turrets of the city, sharp gold 
against a chartreuse sky. Strange that 
she should be unable to rid herself of 
this sad sense of finality, when her heart 
should beat high with hope and happi- 
ness! She tried to plumb her depres 
sion. 

For a year she had been able to absorb 
herself in her little son, in her new, 
strange life. Resolutely she had put 
from her even the memory of the 
wretched past, and now, when she should 
have been thinking of a radiant future, 
as she determined to sever the last link 
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to her o a thousand insupportably 


sweet and tender recollections flooded 
her. 


was grateful for the jangle ol 
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hand. She would snatch up her small 
son as he lurched gravely toward her, 
burv her face in his soft, creased neck, 
from which curled the pale gold tendrils 
that were her delight, and they would 
romp until it was time for him to have 
his supper. 

She hurried to the tiny entrance hall, 
flung open the door. But it was not 
little Dirk and his guardian. 

“Aren't you going to ask me in?” 
asked big Dirk after a tremulous mo- 
ment. 

He followed her into the living room. 
A dreadful embarrassment seized her. 
He might make it easier for her than 
this, for he simply stood there, looking 
at her with humble, insatiate eyes. 

“Won't you sit down?” she murmured 
at last. 

But instead he roamed about her small 
sitting room quite as if he belonged 
in it. He had not seen this apartment. 
At their last encounter, eight months 
before, upon her return from a trip to 
California, to her sister’s home, he had 
seen her only in a hotel sitting room, and 
there she had made her demand for a 
vear of deadlock. 

“T’ve come on an awkward quest.” 

She looked down at her ringless 
hands. 

“T think I can guess what it is.” 

The final separation was upon them. 
It rather numbed her, after all. But it 
was wise—wise. Poor Dirk! How un- 
changed he was. If there had not been 
a console table between them she fancied 
he would have taken her hand in his old 
exuberant way, because she was yielding 
to his desire. 

“You always were the most under- 
standing person in the world, Paula.” 

She smiled faintly, saw him pick up 
a toy. 

“How is the infant?” he demanded ir- 
relevantly. 

“Quite perfect,” she told him mechan- 
ically. “You'll stay and see him, of 
course ;”’ 


He wouldn’t offer her any opposition 
about the baby, she told herself. He 
couldn’t, after all that had happened. 

“Certainly.” 

He drummed on the back of a chair. 
Was ever a man in a more equivocal 
position, he wondered, marveling upon 
this new Paula, who handled people and 
situations so deftly now. 

She felt that she must get the ordeal 
over with. Ordeal? Was it an ordeal to 
strike off accustomed shackles? 

“T know what you’ve come to ask of 
me,” she told him again. ‘“And—TI 
grant it gladly.” 

“You mean that!” 

He snatched her hands and pain smote 
her that he should betray such joy. 

“IT would never have stood in your 
way, except for little Dirk’s sake.” 

“Good heavens!” He stared at her. 
“Then you don’t understand!” 

“T understand perfectly. You shall 
have your divorce. I hope you will be 
very happy!” 

“You'll give me my divorce, and you 
hope I'll be very happy?” He turned 
to the window. “But I came here to 
ask you to take me back into grace. 
There’s no one but you, Paula. There 
never has been.” 

“You don’t want a divorce ?” 

She saw her plans crashing about her. 

“T want—just you!” he said fiercely, 
and wheeled upon her, demanding, 
pleading, in one breath. 

She looked into his dear eyes, so close 
to her own, knew almost sorrowfully 
that the contentment, the peace her 
troubled heart had hungered for, were 
never to be hers. Wade Harmon and 
all he stood for—security, guarded hap- 
piness, a strong defense against every 
hurt and ill—were not for her. She was 
Dirk’s wife. If he claimed her, her 
simple code bound her to him forever. 
And yet, though the old sweet happiness 
of theirs could never be recaptured, she 
would not have had it otherwise. 
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“I need you so terribly!” he whis- 
pered. 

There was the sound of a key in the 
hall door. She turned at_an emphatic 
gurgle as a small white-wool bundle be- 
came animate and wobbled across the 
floor on unsteady feet. 

“Do you know me?” inquired Dirk 
Mallory anxiously. 

“Da!” said his son firmly and sat 
down with dignity. 

“Oh, Dirk, of course he does!’ said 
Paula, with no grounds whatever for 
the assertion. 

“He’s never seen his nursery,” re- 
gretted Dirk. ‘‘You’d better bring him 
home, Paula, while he has a home. It’s 
mortgaged now to the pretty red shingles 
on the roof.” 

“Then you haven’t been working!” she 
cried miserably. “Oh, Dirk!” 


“Can't work without you,” he told her 
penitently. “Oh, Paula, you’re some. 
how my mainspring. Without you—l’m 
nothing !” 

It took no more than that to make her 
capitulation complete, and blindly, will. 
ingly, she walked into his open arms, 


They are still living in Langley, very 
happy, to all appearances. Dirk is writ- 
ing more prolifically than ‘he used to, 
with his new responsibilities. In fact, 
their friends have come to the conelu- 
sion that, in spite of the difference in 
their intellectual attainments, they have 
made a go of a marriage that once 
seemed doomed. But they still murmur; 
“Poor, dear Dirk! His wife, you know, 
is one of the sweetest women in the 
world, but hardly intellectual!” 


MARRIAGE is a desperate thing. —John Selden. 


oN) 


His designs were strictly honorable, as the phrase is: 
of her fortune by marriage.—Henry Fielding. 


that is to rob a lady 


aN 


THE privilege of seeing woman eat is the earliest granted of those delicate 
animal intimacies, the fuller and fuller confiding of which plays not the least 


important part, and ever such a sweet one, even in 


affection. 


It is this gradual humanizing of the divine female t! 


a highly transcendental 
that brings about 


the spiritualizing of the unregenerate male—Richard Le Gallienne. 


oN) 


Mr. BuLtrroc: 


It makes me melancholy to see how like fools some very 
sensible people act in the matter of choosing wives. 


They perplex their judgment 


by a most undue attention to little niceties of personal appearance, habits, disposi- 
tion, and other trifles which concern nobody but the lady herself. An unhappy 
gentleman resolving to wed nothing short of perfection keeps his heart and his 
hand till both get so old and withered that no tolerable woman will accept them. 
Now, this is the very height of absurdity, A kind Providence has so skillfully 
adapted sex to sex and the mass of individuals to each other that, with certain 
obvious exceptions, any male and female may be moderately happy in the married 
state—Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
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Sylvia of the Letters 


LD 


Ab Herrick, so most people 
called him. 


Not 
actually old; the term was an ex- 
liking 


that he was 


than 
years He 


pression of rather any re- 


flection on his lived in an 
house 
New 
West 


time, but 


old-fashioned, 
York—on the south 
street: once 


ne d 


old-fashi 
that is, for 
Twentieth 
that 
quite a fashionable quarter. 
together with Mrs. Travers, had been 
left him by a maiden aunt. An “apart- 
ment” would, of course, have been more 
suitable to a bachelor of simple habits, 


side of 
upon a was long ago, 


The house, 


but the situation was convenient from a 
journalistic point of view, and for fif- 
teen years Abner Herrick had 
and worked there. 

Then one evening, after a three days’ 
\bner Herrick returned to 
West Twentieth Street, bringing with 


lived 


absenx e. 


him a little girl wrapped up in a shawl, 
and a wooden box tied with a piece of 
cord. He put the he table; 


box on 


t 
and the young lady, loosening her shawl, 


walked to the window 
facing the room. 
Mrs. Travers took the box off the 


and sat down 


table 


quite a little box—anc 


he ftloor—it 
waited. 


and put it on t was 

I 

“This young lady,” explained Abner 

Miss Ann Kavanagh, 

daughter of—of an old friend of mine.” 
“Oh!” said Mrs. 

mained still expectant. 
*Miss 

Herrick, “will be 


for——” 


Herrick, ‘“‘is 


Travers, and re- 
Abner 
with us 
He appeared to be uncertain 
of the length of Miss Kavanagh’s visit. 
He left the sentence unfinished and 
took refuge in more pressing questions. 


Kavanagh,” continued 


staying 


“What about the bedroom on the sec- 


ond floor? Is it ready? Sheets aired 
all that sort of thing?” 
“It can be,” replied Mrs. Travers. 
The tone was suggestive of judgment 
reserved. 

“T think, if don’t mind, Mrs. 
Travers, that we'd like to go to bed as 


soon as possible.” 


you 


From force of habit 
Abner S. Herrick in speaking employed 
“We have 
been traveling all day and we are very 
tired. 


as a rule the editorial ‘‘we.” 


To-morrow morning—— 
“I’d like some supper,” said Miss 
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Kavanagh from her seat in the win- 
dow, without moving. 

“Of course,” agreed Miss Kav- 
anagh’s host, with a feeble pretense 
that the subject had been on the tip of 
his tongue. As a matter of fact, he 
really had forgotten all about it. “We 
might have it up here while the room 
is being got ready. Perhaps a lit- 
tle 

“A soft-boiled egg and a glass of 
milk, if you please, Mrs. Travers,” in- 
terrupted Miss Kavanagh, still from 
her seat at the window. 

“T’ll see about it,” said Mrs. Trav- 
ers, and went out, taking the quite small 
box with her. 

Such was the coming into this story 
of Ann Kavanagh at the age of eight 
years; or, as Miss Kavanagh herself 
would have explained, had the ques- 
tion been put to her, eight years and 
seven months, for Ann Kavanagh was 
a precise young lady. She was not 
beautiful—not then. She was much too 
sharp featured; the little pointed chin 
protruding into space to quite a dan- 
gerous extent. Her large, dark eyes 
were her one redeeming feature. But 
the level brows above them were much 
too ready with their frown. A sal- 
low complexion and nondescript hair 
deprived her of that charm of coloring 
on which youth can generally depend 
for attraction, whatever its faults of 
form. Nor could it truthfully be said 
that sweetness of disposition afforded 
compensation. 

“A self-willed, cantankerous little 
imp I call her,” was Mrs. Travers’ com- 
ment, expressed after one of the many 
trials of strength between them, from 
which Miss Kavanagh 
emerged triumphant. 

“It’s her father,” explained Abner 
Herrick, feeling himself unable to con- 
tradict. 

“It’s unfortunate,” answered 
Travers, “whatever it is.” 

To Uncle Ab himself, as 


had as usual 


Mrs. 


had 


she 
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come to call him, she could on occasion 
be yielding and affectionate; but that, 
as Mrs, Travers took care to point oyt 
to her, was a small thing to her credit, 

“If you had the instincts of an ordj. 
nary Christian child,” explained Mrs, 
Travers to her, “you’d be thinking 
twenty-four hours a day of what yoy 
could do to repay him for all his |oy. 
ing kindness to you; instead of causing 
him, as you know you do, a dozen 
heartaches in a week. You’re an un- 
grateful little monkey, and when he’s 
gone you'll = 

Upon which Miss Kavanagh, not 
waiting to hear more, flew upstairs and, 
locking herself in her own room, gave 
herself up to howling and remorse; but 
was careful not to emerge until she felt 
bad tempered again, and able, should 
opportunity present itself, to renew the 
contest with Mrs, Travers unhampered 
by sentiment. 

But Mrs. Travers’ words had sunk 
in deeper than that good lady herself 
had hoped for; and one evening, when 
Abner Herrick was seated at his desk 
penning a scathing indictment of the 
president for lack of firmness and de 
cision on the tariff question, Ann, put 
ting her thin arms round his neck and 
rubbing her little sallow face against 
his right-hand whisker, took him to task 
on the subject. 


“You're not bringing me up properly 


—not as you ought to,” explained Ann, 
“You give way to me too much, and 
you never scold me.” 

“Not scold you!’ 
with a certain 


Abner 
indignation, 


exclaimed 
warmth of 
“Why, I’m doing it all-——”’ 
“Not what J call scolding,” continued 
Ann. 
“Tt’s wrong of you I 
grow up horrid if you don’ 


shall 

1 ” 
t help me. 
As Ann with great clearn« ointed 

to him, there was no one else to 
undertake the job with any chance of 
If “Abner failed her, then she 
supposed there was no hope for her: 


very 


out 


success. 
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she would end by becoming a wicked 
woman, and everybody, including her- 
self, would hate her. It was a sad 
prospect. The contemplation of it 
brought tears to Ann’s eyes. 

He saw the justice of her complaint 
and promised to turn over a new leaf. 
He honestly meant to do so; but, like 
many another repentant sinner, found 
himself feeble before the difficulties of 
performance. He might have  suc- 
ceeded better had it not been for her 
soft, deep eyes beneath her level brows. 

“You're not much like your mother,” 
so he explained to her one day, “ex- 
cept about the eyes. Looking into your 
eyes I can almost see your mother.” 

He was smoking a pipe beside the 
fire, and Ann, who ought to have been 
in bed, had perched herself upon one 
of the arms of his chair and was kick- 
ing a hole in the worn leather with her 
little heels. 

“She was very beautiful, my mother, 
wasn’t she?” suggested Ann. 

Abner Herrick blew a cloud from his 
pipe and watched carefully the curling 
smoke. 

“In a way, yes,” he answered. “Quite 
beautiful.” 

“What do you mean, ‘In a way? 
demanded Ann with some asperity. 

“It was a spiritual beauty, your 
mother’s,” Abner explained. “The soul 
looking out of her eyes. I don’t think 
it possible to imagine a more beautiful 
disposition than your mother’s. When- 
ever I think of your mother,” continued 
Abner after a pause, “Wordsworth’s 
lines always come into my mind.” 

He murmured the quotation to him- 
self, but loud enough to be heard by 
sharp ears. Miss Kavanagh was molli- 
fied. 

“You were in love with my mother, 
weren't you?” she questioned him 
kindly. 

“Yes, I suppose I was,” mused Ab- 
ner, still with his gaze upon the curling 
smoke, 


” 


”? 
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“What do you mean by ‘you suppose 
you were?’” snapped Ann, “Didn't 
you know?” 

The tone recalled him from his 
dreams. 

“I was in love with your mother very 
much,” he corrected himself, turning to 
her with a smile. 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 
asked Ann. “Wouldn’t she have you?” 

“I never asked her,” explained Ab- 
ner. 

“Why not?” persisted Ann, returning 
to asperity. 

He thought a moment. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” he told 
her. 

“Yes, I would,” retorted Ann. 

“No, you wouldn’t,” he contradicted 
her quite shortly. They were both be- 
ginning to lose patience with one an- 
other. “No woman ever could.” 

“I’m not a woman,” explained Ann, 
“and I’m very smart. You've said so 
yourself.” 

“Not so smart as all that,” growled 
Abner. “Added to which, it’s time for 
you to go to bed.” 

Her anger with him was such that 
it rendered her absolutely polite. It 
had that occasional effect upon her. She 
slid from the arm of his chair and 
stood beside him, a rigid figure of 
frozen femininity. 

“I think you are quite right, Uncle 
Herrick. Good night!’ But at the 
door she could not resist a parting shot: 

“You might have been my father, 
and then perhaps she wouldn’t have 
died. I think it was very wicked of 
you.” 

After she was gone Abner sat gazing 
into the fire, and his pipe went out. 
Eventually the beginnings of a smile 
stole to the corners of his mouth, but 
before it could spread any farther he 
dismissed it with a sigh. 

Abner, for the next day or two, 
feared a renewal of the conversation, 
but Ann appeared to have forgotten it; 
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and as time went by it faded from Ab- 
ner’s own memory, until one evening 
quite a while later. 

The morning had brought him his 
English mail. It had been arriving with 
some regularity, and Ann had noticed 
that Abner always opened it before his 
other correspondence. One letter he 
read through twice, and Ann, who was 
pretending to be reading the newspaper, 
felt that he was looking at her. 

“I have been thinking, my dear,” 
said Abner, “that it must be rather 
lonely for you here, all by yourself.” 

“It would be,” answered Ann, “if I 
were here all by myself.” 

“I mean,” said Abner, “without any 
other young person to talk to and— 
and to play with.” 

“You forget,” 
nearly thirteen.” 

“God bless my soul 
‘How time does fly!” 

“Who is she?” asked Ann, 

“It isn’t a ‘she,’” explained Abner, 
“It’s a ‘he.’ Poor little chap lost his 
mother two years ago, and now his 
father’s dead. I thought—it occurred 
to me we might put him up for a time. 
Look after him a bit. What do you 
think? It would make the house more 
lively, wouldn’t it?” 

“It might,” said Ann, 

She sat very silent, and Abner, whose 
conscience was troubling him, watched 
her a little anxiously. After a time she 
looked up. 

“What's he like?” 


said Ann, “that I’m 


” 
’ 


said Abner. 


she asked. 


Precisely what I am wondering my- 
self,” confessed Abner. “We shall have 


to wait and see. 
mother,” repeated 
most beautiful woman I have ever 
known. If he is anything like she was 
as a girl ” He left the sentence 
unfinished. 


But his mother—his 
Abner, “was the 


“You have not seen her since—since 
she was young?” questioned Ann. 
Abner shook his head. “She married 


an Englishman, He took her back with 
him to London.” 

“I don’t like Englishmen,” said Ang 

“They have their points,” suggeste 
Abner. “Besides, boys take after their 
mothers, they say.” And Abner ros 
and gathered his letters together, 

Ann remained very thoughtful aj 
that day. In the evening, when Ab 
ner for a moment laid down his pen 
for the purpose of relighting his pipe, 
Ann came to him, seating herself on 
the corner of the desk. 

“I suppose,” she said, “that’s why 
you never married mother?” 

Abner’s mind at the moment was 
much occupied with the Panama Canal, 

“What mother?” he asked. “Whose 
mother ?” 

“My mother,” answered Ann, “ 
suppose men are like that.” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Abner, dismissing altogether the Pan. 
ama Canal. 

“You loved my mother very much,” 
explained Ann with cold deliberatiot 
“She always made you think of Words- 
worth’s perfect woman.” 

“Who told you all that?” demanded 
Abner. 

“You did.” 

“T did?” 

“It was the day you took me away 
from Miss Carew’s because she said 
she couldn’t manage me,” Ann ite 
formed him. 

“Good Lord! Why, that must be 
two years ago,” mused Abner. 

“Three,” Ann corrected him. “All 
but a few days.” 

“I wish you’d use your memory for 
things you’re wanted to remember,” 
growled Abner. 

“You said you had never asked het 
to marry you,” pursued Ann relent- 
lessly ; “you wouldn't tell me why. You 
said I shouldn’t understand.” 

“My fault,” muttered Abner. “I 
forget you’re a child. You ask all sorts 
of questions that never ought to enter 
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your head, and I’m fool enough to an- 
swer you.” 

One small that had made 
escape unnoticed by her was stealing 


tear its 


down her cheek. He wiped it away 
and took one of her small paws in both 
his hands. 

“b loved your mother very dearly,” 
he said gravely. “I had loved her from 

But no woman will un- 
power that beauty has 
upon a man, You see we're built that 
way. It’s Nature's on, 
of course, I might have forgotten; but 
then it was too late. Can you forgive 
me?” 

“But you still love her,” 
Ann through her 
wouldn't want him to come here.” 

“She had hard 
pleaded Abner. “It made things easier 
to her, my giving that 
I would always boy. 
You'll help me?” 

"En tty, \nn. But there was 

much promise in the tone. 

Nor did Matthew Pole himself, when 
ed, do much to help matters. 
He was so hopelessly English. At least, 
that was t He was 


a child. ever 


derstand the 


lure. Later 


reasoned 
tears, “or you 


” 


such a time of it, 


her my word 


] | Ptar the 
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said 


he arriy 


1 


ie way Ann put itt 
shy and sensiti i 


sitive. It is a trying com- 
It made him appear stupid 
\ lonely childhood had 
rendered him unsociable, unadaptable. 
A dreamy, imaginative temperament 
imposed upon him long moods of si- 


bination. 


and conceited. 


lence: a liking for long solitary walks. 
For the first time Ann and Mrs. 
ers were in 

“A young 
Mrs. Travers. 
I'd look out for a job for him in San 
Francisco.” 

“You see,” Ann in 
him, “it’s such a foggy country, Eng- 
land. It makes them like that.” 

“It’s a pity they can’t get out of it,” 
said Mrs. Travers. 

Also, sixteen is an awkward age for 
a boy. Virtues, still in the chrysalis 


Trav- 
agreement. 

sulky commented 
“If I were your uncle 


dog,” 


excuse for 
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state, are struggling to escape from their 
parent vices. Pride, an excellent qual- 
ity making for courage and patience, 
still appears in the swathings of ar- 
rogance. Sincerity still expresses it- 
self in the language of rudeness. Kind- 
itself is apt to be mistaken for 
amazing impertinence and love of in- 
terference. 
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ness 


It was kindness—a genuine desire to 
be useful, that prompted him to point 
out to Ann her undoubted faults and 
failings, nerved him to the task of bring- 
ing her up in the way she should go. 
Mrs. Travers had long since washed 
her hands of the entire business. Uncle 
Ab, as Matthew also called him, had 
proved himself a weakling. Providence, 
so it seemed to Matthew, must have 
been waiting impatiently for his advent. 
Ann at first thought it was some new 
school of humor. When she found he 
was serious she set herself to cure him. 
But she never did. 
that. The instincts of the 
guide, philosopher, and friend to hu- 
manity in general were already too 
strong in him. There were times when 
Abner almost wished that Matthew 
Pole, Sr., had lived a little longer. 

Sut he did not lose hope. At the 
back of his mind was the fancy that 
these two children of his loves would 
come together. Nothing is quite so 
sentimental as a healthy old bachelor. 
He pictured them making unity from 
his confusions; in imagination heard 
the patter on the stairs of tiny feet. To 
all intents and purposes he would be a 
grandfather. Priding himself on his 
cunning, he kept his dream to himself, 
he thought, but underestimated 
Ann’s smartness. 


He was too consci- 


entious tor 


as 


For days together she would follow 
Matthew with her eyes, watching him 
from behind her long lashes, listening 
in silence to everything he said, vainly 
seeking to find points in him. He was 
unaware of her generous intentions. 
He had a vague feeling he was being 
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criticized. He resented it even in those 
days. 

“I do try,” said Ann suddenly one 
evening apropos of nothing at all. “No 
one will ever know how hard I try not 
to dislike him.” 

Abner looked up. 

“Sometimes,” continued Ann, “TI tell 
myself I have almost succeeded. And 
then he will go and do something that 
will bring it all on again.” 

“What does he do?” asked Abner. 

“Oh, I can’t tell you,” confessed Ann. 
“If I told you it would sound as if 
it was my fault. It’s all so silly. And 
then he thinks such a lot of himself. 
If one only knew why! He can’t tell 
you himself when you ask him.” 

“You have asked him?’ queried Ab- 
ner. 

“I wanted to know,” explained Ann. 
“T thought there might be something in 
him that I could like.” 

“Why do you want to like him?” 
asked Abner, wondering how much she 
had guessed. 

“I know,” wailed Ann. “You are 
hoping that when I am grown up I shall 
marry him. And I don’t want to. It’s 
so ungrateful of me.” 

“Well, you’re not grown up yet,”” Ab- 
ner consoled her. “And so long as you 
are feeling like that about it, I’m not 
likely to want to you marry him.” 

“It would make you so _ happy,” 
sobbed Ann. 

“Yes, but we've got to think of the 
boy, don’t forget that,” laughed Abner. 
“Perhaps he might object.” 

“He would. I know he would,” 
Ann with conviction. 
than I am.” 

“Have you been asking him to?” 
manded Abner, springing up. 

“Not to marry me,” explained Ann. 
“But I told him he must be an unnat- 
ural little beast not to 


cried 
“He’s no better 


de- 


try to like me 

when he knew how you loved me.” 
“Helpful way of putting it,”’ growled 

Abner. “And what did he say to that ?” 


“Admitted it,” flashed Ann indig. 
nantly. “Said he had tried.” 

Abner succeeded in persuading her 
that the path of dignity and virtue lay 
in her dismissing the whole subject 
from her mind. 

He had made a. mistake, so he told 
himself. Age may be attracted by con- 
trast, but youth has no use for its oppo. 
site. He would send Matthew away, 
He could return for week-ends. Con- 
tinually so close to one another, they 
saw only one another’s specks and flaws; 
there is no beauty without perspective. 
Matthew wanted the corners rubbed off 
him, that was all. Mixing more with 
men, his priggishness would be laughed 
out of him. Otherwise he was quite 
a decent youngster, clean minded, high 
principled. Clever, too: he often said 
quite unexpected things. With ap 
proaching womanhood, changes were 
taking place in Ann. Seeing her every 
day one hardly noticed them; but there 
were times when, standing before him 
flushed from a walk or bending over 
him to kiss him before starting for some 
friendly dance, Abner would blink his 
The thin arms 
were growing round and firm; the sal- 
low complexion warming into olive; the 
once patchy, mouse-colored hair dark- 
ening into a rich harmony of brown. 
The eyes beneath her level brows, that 
had been still re- 
minded Abner of mother; but 
there was them, more 
dange1 


Ss -r 
I'l] 


eyes and be puzzled. 


1 
alwavs her charm, 
her 


more light in 


“I'll run down to Albany and talk to 
Jephson about him,” \bner, 
me on Saturdays.” 

The plot might have succeeded; one 
can tell. But a New York 
blizzard stop to it. The cars 
Abner, walking home 
shoes from a meeting, caught a 
which, being neglected, proved 


decided 
“He can come hi 


never 


put a 


broke down, 


and 

in thin 

fatal. 
\bner was troubled as he lay upon 


his bed. The children were sitting very 
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silent by the window. He sent Matthew 
out on a message, and then beckoned 
Ann to come to him. He loved the boy, 
too, but Ann was nearer to him. 

“You haven't thought any more,” he 
whispered, ‘“about——” 

“No,” answered Ann. “You wished 
me not to.” 

“You must never think,” he said, “to 
show your love for my memory by do- 
ing anything that would not make you 
happy. If I am anywhere around,” he 
continued with a smile, “it will be your 
good I shall be watching for, not my 
own way. You will remember that?” 

He had meant to do more for them, 
but the end had come so much sooner 
than he had expected. To Ann he left 
the house—Mrs. Travers had already 
retired on a small pension—and a sum 
that, judiciously invested, the friend and 
attorney thought should be sufficient for 
her needs, even supposing The 
friend and attorney, pausing to dwell 
upon the oval face with its dark eyes, 
left the sentence unfinished. 

To Matthew he wrote a loving let- 
ter, inclosing a thousand dollars. He 
knew that Matthew, now in a position 
to earn his living as a journalist, would 
rather have taken nothing. It was to 
be looked upon merely as a parting gift. 
Matthew decided to spend it on travel. 
It would fit him the better for his jour- 
nalistic career, so he explained to Ann. 
But in heart had other ambi- 
tions. It would enable him to put them 
to the test. 


his he 


So there came an evening when Ann 
stood waving a handkerchief :+as a great 
She watched 
it till its lights grew dim, and then re- 
turned to West Twentieth Street. 
Strangers would take possession of it 
on the morrow. Ann had her supper 
in the kitchen in company with the 
nurse, who had stayed on at her re- 
quest ; 


liner cast its moorings. 


and that night, slipping noise- 
lessly from her room, she lay upon the 
floor, her head resting against the arm 
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of the chair where Abner had been 
wont to sit and smoke his evening pipe; 
somehow it seemed to comfort her. 
And Matthew the while, beneath the 
stars, was pacing the silent deck of the 
great liner and planning out the future. 

To only one other being had he ever 
confided his dreams. She lay in the 
churchyard ; and there was nothing left 
to encourage him but his own heart. 
But he had no doubts. He would be a 
great writer. His two hundred pounds 
would support him till he had gained 
a foothold. After that he would climb 
swiftly. He had done right, so he told 
himself, to turn his back on journalism: 
the grave of literature. He would see 
men and cities, writing as he went. 
Looking back, years later, he was able 
to congratulate himself on having 
chosen the right road. He thought it 
would lead him by easy ascent to fame 
and fortune. It did better for him than 
that. It led him through poverty and 
loneliness, through hope deferred and 
heartache—though long nights of fear, 
when pride and confidence fell upon 
him, leaving him only the courage to en- 
dure. 

His great poems, his brilliant essays, 
had been rejected so often that even 
he himself had lost all for them. 
At the suggestion of an editor more 
kindly than the general run, and urged 
by need, he had written some short 
pieces of a less ambitious nature. It 
was in bitter disappointment he 
menced them, regarding them as 
pot-boilers. 
his name. 
Rowant.” 


le ve 


com- 
mere 

He would not give them 

He signed them “Aston 
It was the name of the vil- 
lage in Oxfordshire where he had been 
born. It occurred to him by chance. 
It would serve the purpose as well as 
another. As the work progressed it 
grew upon him. He made his stories 
out of incidents and people he had seen ; 
everyday comedies and tragedies that 
he had lived among, of things that he 
had felt; and when after their appear- 
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ance in the magazine a publisher was 
found willing to make them into a book, 
hope revived in him. 

It was but shortlived. The few re- 
views that reached him contained noth- 
ing but ridicule. So he had no place 
even as a literary hack! 

He was living in Paris at the time in 
a noisy, evil-smelling street leading out 
of the Quai Saint Michel. He thought 
of Chatterton, and would loaf on the 
bridges looking down into the river 
where the drowned lights twinkled. 

And then one day there came to him 
a letter, sent on to him from the pub- 
lisher of his one book. It was signed 
“Sylvia,” nothing else, and bore no ad- 
dress. Matthew picked up the envelope. 
The postmark was “London, S.E.” 

It was a childish letter. A _ pros- 
perous, well-fed genius, familiar with 
such, might have smiled at it. To Mat- 
thew in his despair it brought healing. 
She had found the book lying in an 
empty railway carriage; and undeterred 
by moral scruples had taken it home 
with her. It had remained forgotten 
for a time, until when the end really 
seemed to have come her hand by 
chance had fallen on it. She fancied 
some kind little wandering spirit—the 
spirit perhaps of some one who had 
known what it was to be lonely and 
very sad and just about broken almost 
—must have maneuvered the whole 
thing. It had seemed to her as though 
some strong and gentle hand 
laid upon her in the darkness. She no 
longer felt friendless. And so on. 

The book, he remembered, contained 
a reference to the magazine in which 
the sketches had first appeared. She 
would be sure to have noticed this. He 
would send her his answer. He drew 
his chair up to the flimsy table, and all 
that night he wrote. 

He did not have to think. It came 
to him, and for the first time since the 
beginning of things he had no fear of 
its not being accepted. It was mostly 


had been 


about himself, and the rest was about 
her, but to most of those who read jt 
two months later it seemed to be about 
themselves. The editor wrote a charm. 
ing letter, thanking him for it; but at 
the time the chief thing that worried 
him was whether Sylvia had seen it, 
He waited anxiously for a few weeks, 
and then received her second letter. It 
was a more womanly letter than the 
first. She had understood the story, 
and her words of thanks almost con- 
veyed to him the flush of pleasure with 
which she had read it. His friendship, 
she confessed, would be very sweet to 
her, and still more delightful _ the 
thought that he had need of her: that 
she also had something to give. She 
would write, as he wished, her real 
thoughts and feelings. They would 


never know one another, and that would 
give her boldness. 


s 
e 
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They would be com- 
ades, meeting only in dreamland. 

In this way commenced the whim- 
sical romance of Sylvia and Aston 
Rowant; for it was too late now to 
change the name—it had become a 
name to conjure with The stories, 
poems, and essays followed now in 
regular succession. The anxiously ex- 
pected letters reached him in orderly 
procession. They grew in interest, in 
helpfulness. They became the letters 
of a wonderfully sane, broad-minded, 
thoughtful woman—a woman of in- 
sight, of fine judgment. Their praise 
was rare enough to be precious. Often 
just criticism, tem- 
pered by sympathy, lightened by hwu- 
mor. Of her troubles, sorrows, fears, 


they would contain 


she came to write less and less, and 
even then not until they were past and 
The subtlest 
flattery she gave him was the sugges- 
tion that he had taught her to put these 
things into their proper place. Inti- 
mate, self-revealing as her letters were, 
it was curious he never shaped from 
them any satisfactory image of the 
writer. 


she could laugh at them 


wom 
spone 
lady, 
fect ' 
temp! 
siona 
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that. 
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A. brave, kind, tender woman. 
A self-forgetting, quickly forgiving 
woman. A many-sided woman, 
sponding to joy, to laughter: a merry 
lady, at times. Yet by no means a per- 
fect woman. 


re- 


There could be flashes of 
temper, one felt that; quite often occa- 
sional unreasonableness; a tongue that 
be cutting. <A 

loving 


sweet, restful, 
but still a 
woman: it would be wise to remember 
that. So he read her from her letters. 
sut herself, the eyes, and hair, and lips 
of her, the voice and laugh and smile 
of her, the hands and feet of her, al- 
ways they eluded him. 


could 


greatly woman, 


where 
he had gone to collect material for his 
work, when he 


He was in Alaska one spring, 
received the last letter 
she ever wrote him. ‘They neither of 
knew then it would be the last. 
She was leaving London, so the post- 


them 


script informed him, sailing on the fol- 
lowing Saturday for New York, where 
for the future she intended to live. 

He 
could not make out for a long time why 
it worried Suddenly, in a waste 
the explanation 
Sylvia of the let- 
She 


It worried him that postscript. 


him. 
of endless snows, 
flashed across him. 
could 
travel—with a box, he supposed, pos- 
sibly with two or three, and parcels. 
Could take tickets, walk up a gangway, 
stagger about a deck, feeling, maybe, 
a little seasick. All these years he had 
been living with her in a dreamland 
she had been, if he had only known it, 
a Miss Somebody-or-other, Who must 


ters was a living woman! 


have stood every morning in front of a 
looking-glass with hairpins in her 
mouth. He had never thought of her 


doing these things; it shocked him. He 


could not help feeling it was indelicate 
of her 


coming to life in this sudden, 
uncalled-for manner. 

He struggled with new concep- 
tion of her, and had almost forgiven 


her, when a further and still more star- 


4_° 
is 
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tling suggestion arrived to plague him. 
If she really lived why should he not 
see her, speak to her? So long as she 
had remained in her hidden temple, 
situate in the vague recesses of Lon- 
don, S.E., her letter had contented him. 
But now that she had moved, now that 
she was no longer a voice but a woman! 
Well, it would be interesting to see 
what she was like. He imagined the 
introduction: ‘Miss Somebody-or- 
other, allow me to present you to Mr, 
Matthew* Pole.” She would have no 
idea he was Aston Rowant. If she 
happened to be young, beautiful, in all 
ways satisfactory, he would announce 
himself. How astonished, how de- 
lighted she would be. 

But if not! If she were elderly, 
plain? The wisest, wittiest of women 
have been known to have an incipient 
mustache. A beautiful spirit can, and 
sometimes look out goggle 
Suppose she suffered from indi- 
gestion and had a shiny nose! Would 
her letters ever again have the same 
charm him? Absurd that they 
should not. But would they? 

The risk was too great. 


does, of 


eves. 


for 


Giving the 
matter long and careful consideration, 
he decided to send her back into dream- 
land. 

3ut somehow she would not go back 
into dreamland, would persist in re- 
maining in New York, a living, breath- 
ing woman. 

Yet even so, how could he find her? 
He might, say, in a poem convey to 
her his desire for a meeting. Would 
she comply? And if she did, what 
would be his position, supposing the in- 
spection to result unfavorably for her? 
Could he, in effect, say to her: “Thank 
you for letting me have a look at you; 
that is all I wanted. Good-by?” 

She must, she should remain in 
dreamland. He would forget her post- 
script; in future throw her envelopes 
unglanced at into the waste-paper bas- 
ket. Having by this simple exercise of 
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his will replaced her in London, he him- 
self started for New York—on his way 
back to Europe, so he told himself. 
Still, being in New York, there was no 
reason for not lingering there a while, 
if merely to renew old memories. 

Of course, if he really wanted to find 
Sylvia it would have been easy from 
the date upon the envelope to have dis- 
covered the ship “sailing the following 
Saturday.” Passengers were compelled 
to register their names in full, and to 
state their intended movements after 
arrival in America. Sylvia was not a 
common Christian name. By the help 
of a five-dollar bill or two The 
idea had not occurred to him before. 
He dismissed it from his mind and 
sought a quiet hotel uptown. 





New York was changed less than he 
had anticipated. West Twentieth 
Street in particular was precisely as, 
leaning out of the cab window, he had 
looked back upon it ten years ago. 
Business had more and more taken pos- 
session of it, but had not as yet altered 
its appearance. His conscience smote 
him as he turned the corner that he had 
never once written Ann. He had 
meant to, it goes without saying, but 
during those first years of struggle and 
failure his pride had held him back. 
She had always thought him a fool; he 
had felt she did. He would wait till 
he could write to her of success, of vic- 
tory. And then when it had slowly, al- 
most imperceptibly, arrived | He 
wondered why he never had. Quite a 
nice little girl, in some respects. If 


only she had been less conceited, less 


to 








self-willed. Also rather a pretty girl 
she had shown signs of becoming. 
There were times- He remembered 
an evening before the lamps were 
lighted. She had fallen asleep curled 
up in Abner’s easy-chair, one small 
hand resting upon the arm. She had 


always had quite attractive hands—a 
little too thin. Something had moved 
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him to steal across softly without wak. 
ing her. He smiled at the memory, 

And then her eyes, beneath the level 
brow! It was surprising how Ann wa; 
coming back to him. Perhaps they 
would be able to tell him, the people 
of the house, what had become of her, 
If they were decent people they would 
let him wander round a while. He 
would explain that he had lived there in 
Abner Herrick’s time. The room where 
they had sometimes been agreeable to 
one another while Abner, pretending to 
read, had sat watching them out of the 
corner of an eye. He would like to 
sit there for a few moments, by him- 
self. 

He forgot that he had rung the bell, 
A very young servant had answered 
the door and was staring at him. He 
would have walked in if the small sery- 
ant had not planted herself deliberately 
in his way. It recalled him to him- 
self, 

“I beg pardon,” said Matthew, 
would you please tell me who 
here ?”’ 


“but 
lives 


The small servant looked him up and 
down with growing suspicion. 

“Miss Kavanagh lives here,” she said. 
“What do you want?” 

The surprise was so great it ren- 
dered him speechless, 
ment the small 
slammed the door. 


In another mo- 
servant would have 


“Miss Ann Kavanagh?” he inquired 
just in time. 

“That’s her name,” admitted the small 
servant, less suspicions. 

“Will you please tell her Mr. Pole— 
Mr. Matthew Pole,” he requested. 

“T’ll see first if i 
small 


she is in,” said the 
shut the 
Matthew a few minutes to 
recover himself, for which he was glad. 
Then the door opened again suddenly. 


servant, and door. 


It gave 


“You are to come upstairs,” 
small servant. 
It sounded 


said the 


so like Ann that it quite 
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Sylvia of 


put him at his ease. He followed the 
small servant up the stairs. 

“Mr, Matthew Pole,” she announced 
severely, and closed the door behind 
him 

Ann was standing by the window and 
It was in front of 
Abner’s empty chair that they shook 
hands. 

“So you have come back to the old 
house?” said Matthew. 

“Yes,” she answered. “It never let 
well. The last people who had it gave 
it up at Christmas. It seemed the best 
thing to do, even from a_ purely 
economical point of view. 

“What have you been doing all these 
years?” she asked him. 

“Oh, knocking about,” he answered. 
“Earning my living.” He was curious 
to discover what she thought of Mat- 
thew, first of all 

“It seems to have agreed with you,” 
she commented, with a glance that took 
him in generally, including his clothes. 

“Ve answered. “I have had 
more luck than perhaps I deserved.” 

“Tam glad of that,” said Ann 

ughed. “So you haven't changed 


he said. 


came to meet him, 


5, ie 


“Except in ap- 


the most important part 
’ suggested Ann 

» answered, thinking | 

ertainly very beautiful 


ure you stoppin 


ten 
me 
We 
*r as chil- 
think 


4° ” 
nim, 


him 


she 
to 

Involun- 
glanced round the 
Nothing seemed altered. The 


as if 


moment 


ind join them 


Matthew 
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worn carpet, the faded curtains, Abner’s 
easy-chair, his pipe upon the corner of 
the mantelpiece beside the vase of spills. 
“It is curious,” he said, “finding this 
vein of fancy, of tenderness in you. [| 
always regarded you as such a practical, 
unsentimental young person.” 
“Perhaps we neither of us knew each 
other too well, in those days,” she an- 
swered. 
The 
tea. 
“What have you been doing with 
yourself ?”” he asked, drawing his chair 
up to the table. 
She waited till the small servant had 
withdrawn. 


small servant entered with the 


“Oh, knocking about,” she answered. 
“Earning my living.” 

“Tt seems to have agreed with you,” 
he repeated, smiling. 

“Tt’s all right now,” she answered. 
“Tt was a bit of a struggle at first.” 

“Ts, agreed. “Life doesn’t 
temper the wind to the human lamb. 
3ut was there any need in your case?” 
“T thought——” 

“Oh, that all went,” she explained. 
“Except the house.” 


he 


he asked 


“T’m sorry,” said 


didn’t know.” 


Matthew “a 

oo we have been a couple of prigs,” 
she laughed, replying to his thoughts 
“T did sometimes think of writing you 
I kept the address me. Not 
f I wanted to fight it 
But I was a bit lonely.” 


you gave 
for any assistance ; 
out for myself. 
“Why didn’t you?” he asked 
She hesitated for a moment 
“Tt’s 
mind,” she said, 
to have changed. 
different. But as a boy—well, you were 
a bit of a prig 
ined you were writing me good advice 
and excellent short sermons. And it 
wasn’t that that I was wanting.” 
“T think I understand,” he said 
glad you got through.” 


rather soon to make up one’s 


“but to me 
Your voice sounds so 


you seem 


weren't you? I imag- 


“T’'m 
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“What is 
“Journalism ?” 

“No,” she 
opinionated.” 

She opened a bureau that had always 
been her own and handed him 
gram. “Miss Ann Kavanagh, con- 
tralto,”” was announced on it as one of 
the chief attractions. 

“T didn’t know you had a voice,” said 
Matthew. 

“You used to complain of it,” 
minded him. 

“Your speaking voice,’ he corrected 
her. “And it wasn’t the quality of that 
I objected to. It was the quantity.” 

She laughed. 

“Yes, we kept ourselves pretty busy 
bringing one another up,”’ she admitted. 

They talked a while longer: of Ab- 
ner and his kind, quaint ways; of old 
friends. Ann had lost touch with most 
of them. She had studied singing in 
3russels, and afterward her master had 
moved to London and she had followed 
him. She had only just lately returned 
to New York. 

The small servant entered to clear 
away the tea things She said she 
thought that Ann had rung. Her tone 
implied that anyhow it was time she 
had. Matthew rose and Ann held out 
her hand. 

“T shall be at the concert,” he said. 

“Tt isn’t till next week,” Ann re- 
minded him. 

“Oh, I’m not in any particular hur- 
ry,” said Matthew. “Are you generally 
in of an afternoon?” 

“Sometimes,” said Ann. 


your line?” he asked. 


“Too self- 


answered. 


a pro- 


she re- 


He thought as he sat watching her 
from his stall that she was one of the 
most beautiful women he had ever seen. 
Her voice was not great She had 
warned him not to expect too much, 

“Tt will never set the 
fire,” she had said 
that it would. But 
thank God for it.” 


Thames on 
“T thought at first 
such as it is I 


It was worth that. It was sweet anj 
clear and had a tender quality. 

Matthew waited for her at the eng 
She was feeling well disposed towarj 
all creatures and accepted his sugges. 
tion of supper with gracious condescep. 
sion. 

He called on her once or twice during 
the preceding days. It was due to he 
after his long neglect of her, he told 
himself, and had found improvement ip 
her. But to-night she seemed to take, 
freakish pleasure in letting him see that 
there was much of the old Ann still left 
in her: the frank conceit of her; the 
amazing self-opinionatedness of her: 
the waywardness, the willfulness, the 
unreasonableness of her; the general up. 
pishness and dictatorialness of her; the 
contradictoriness and flat impertinence 
of her; the swift temper and exasper- 
ating tongue of her. 

It was almost as if she were warn- 
ing him. “You see, I am not changed, 
except, as you say, in appearance. | am 
still Ann with all the old faults and 
failings that once made life in the same 
house with me a constant trial to you 


Just now my very imperfections appear 


charms. You have been looking at the 
sun—at the glory of my face, at the 
wonder of my arms and hands. Your 
eyes are blinded. But that will pass. 
And underneath I am still Ann. Just 
Ann.” 

They had quarreled in the cab on the 
way home. He forgot what it was 
about, but Ann had sajd some quite 
rude things, and her face not being there 
in the darkness to excuse her, it had 
made him very angry. She had laughed 
again on the steps, and they had shaken 
hands. But walking home through the 
still streets Sylvia had plucked at his 
elbow. 

What fools we mortals be—especially 
men! Here was a noble woman—a 
restful, understanding, tenderly loving 
woman ; a woman as nearly approaching 
perfection as it was safe for a woman 
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to go! This marvelous woman was 
waiting for him with outstretched arms 
—why should he doubt it?—and just 
because Nature had at last succeeded in 
making a temporary success of Ann’s 
skin and had fashioned a rounded line 
above her shoulder blade! It made him 
quite with himself. Ten years 
ago she had been gawky and sallow com- 
Ten y 


CrOSS 
plexioned. ars hence she might 
catch the yellow jaundice and lose it all. 
Passages in Sylvia’s letters returned to 
him. He remembered that far-off eve- 
ning in when had 
knocked at his door with her great gift 
f the how her soft 
shadow hand had stilled his pain. 


his Paris attic she 


1 
of thanks. 


Recalled 
He 
next two days with Sylvia. 
He reread all her letters, lived again 


spent the 


scenes and moods in which he had 
ied to them. 


Her personality still defied the efforts 


is imagination, but he ended by con- 
vincing himself that he would know her 


when he saw her. But counting up the 


Fifth Avenue toward whom 


women on 
had felt 


he instinctively drawn, and 


the number 


had already 
doubt his in 
of the third 
Ann by chance in a book- 
Her 


glancing 


n, began to 
On the morning 
day he met 


seller's shop. back was toward 
he was 
latest volume. 


it I, 


ho was attending to her, 


through Aston 


said the cheerful young 


‘like 


iim is that he understands women 


it | said Ann, 


he doesn't pretend to.” 


"1 5 | 6.3 9 
ike apout him, 
agreed 
be) 
“They say 


leTe § 


something in that,” 
the cheer ] 


ful young lady. 
New York.” 
looked 
I’ve 


ful young lady. 


he’s here in 
Ann 


up 


been told,” said the cheer- 


“T wonder what he’s like ?” Ann. 
“He wrote for a long time under an- 
other name,” volunteered the cheerful 


said 
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young lady. 
man,” 

It irritated Matthew. He spoke with- 
out thinking. 

“No, he isn’t,” 
young.” 

The ladies turned and looked at him. 

“You know him?” queried Ann, She 
was most astonished, and appeared dis- 
believing. That irritated him further. 


“| 


“He's quite an elderly 


he said. “He's quite 


“If you care about it,” he said. 
will introduce you to him.” 

Ann made no answer. He bought a 
copy of the book himself, and they went 
out together. They turned toward the 
park. 

\nn seemed thoughtful. 
New 


“What is he 
York ?”’ 


doing here in 
dered. 


she won- 


“Looking for a lady named Sylvia,” 
answered Matthew. 


He thought the time was come to 


break it to her that he was a great and 
famous man. Then perhaps she would 
be sorry she had said what she had said 
in the cab. Seeing he had made up his 
mind that his relationship to her in the 
future would be that of an affectionate 
brother, tl 


here would be no harm in also 
letting her know about Sylvia. That 


also might be good for her. 
They walked two blocks before 


spoke 


\nn 
Matthew, anticipating a pleas- 
urable conversation, felt no desire to 
hasten matters 
“How intimate with him?” 
she demanded. “I don’t think he would 
have said that to a mere acquaintance.” 
“T’m not a 
Matthew 
time.” 
“Vou 
Ann, 
“Didn't know 
replied Matthew 


are you 


mere 


“67, e 


icquaintance,” said 


known him a 


] ne 
long 


never me,” complained 


would interest you,” 

He waited for further questions, but 
they did not come. At Thirty-fourth 
Street saved her from being run 
over and killed, and again at Forty- 


he 
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second Street. Just inside the park she 
stopped abruptly and held out her hand. 

“Tell him,” she replied, “that if he 
is really serious about finding Sylvia, 
I may—I don’t say 1 can—but I may 
be able to help him.” 

He did not take her hand, but stood 
stock still in the middle of the path 
and stared at her. 

“You!” he said. ‘‘You know her?” 

She was prepared for his surprise. 
She was also prepared—not with a lie, 
that implies evil intention. Her only 
object was to have a talk with the gen- 
tleman and see what he was like before 
deciding on her future proceedings— 
let us say, with a plausible story. 

“We crossed on the same boat,” she 
said. ‘We found there was a good 
deal of common between us. She—she 
told me things.”” When you came to 
think it out it was almost the truth. 

“What is she like?" demanded Mat- 
thew. 

“Oh, just—well, not exactly - 
was an awkward question. There came 
to her relief the reflection that there 
was really no need for her to answer it. 

“What’s it got to do with your” She 
said. 

“T am Aston Rowant,” said Matthew. 

The Central Park, together with the 
universe in general, fell away and dis- 
appeared. Somewhere out of chaos was 
sounding a plaintive voice: “What is she 
like? Can’t you tell me? 
or old?” 

It seemed to have been going on for 
ages. She made one supreme gigantic 
effort, causing the Central Park to re- 
appear, dimly, faintly, but it was there 
again, She was sitting on a seat. Mat- 
thew—Aston Rowant, whatever it was 


Is she young 


—was seated beside her. 
“You've seen her? 
like ?” 
“T can’t tell you.” 
He was evidently very cross with her. 
It seemed so unkind of him. 
“Why can’t you tell me—or, why 


What is she 
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won't you tell me? Do you mean she’s 
too awful for words?” 

“No, certainly not—as a matter of 
fact 

“Well, what?” 

She felt she must get away or there 
would be hysterics somewhere. She 
sprang up and began to walk rapidly 
toward the gate. He followed her. 

“T’ll write you,” said Ann, 

“But why “ 

“T can’t,” said Ann. 
hearsal.” 

A car was passing. She made a dash 
for it and clambered on. Before he 
could make up his mind it had gathered 
speed. 

Ann let herself in with her key. She 
called downstairs to the small servant 
that she wasn't to be disturbed for any- 
thing. She locked the door. 

So it was to Matthew that for six 
years she had been pouring out her in- 
most thoughts and feelings. It was to 
Matthew that she had laid bare her 
tenderest, most sacred dreams! It was 
at Matthew's feet that for six years 
she had been sitting, gazing up with 
respectful admiration, with reverential 
devotion! She recalled her letters, al- 
most passage for passage, till she had 
to hold her hands to her face to cool 
it. Her indignation, one might al- 
most say fury, lasted till tea time. 

In the evening—it was in the evening 


“T’ve got a re 


time that she had always written to him 
—a more reasonable frame of mind as- 


serted itself. After all, it was hardly 
his fault. He couldn’t have known who 
she was. He didn’t know now. Sh 
had wanted to write. Without doubt h 
had helped her, comforted her loneli- 
ness; had given her a charming friend- 
ship, a delightful comradeship. Much 
of his work had been written for her, 
to her. It was fine work. She had 
been proud of her share in it. Even 
allowing there were faults—irritability, 
shortness of temper, a_ tendency of 
bossiness !—underneath it all was a man. 
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The gallant struggle, the difficulties over- 
come, the long suffering, the high cour- 
age—all that ske, reading between the 
lines, had divined of his life’s battle! 
Yes, it was a man she had worshiped, 
A woman need not be ashamed of that. 
As Matthew he had seemed to her con- 
ceited, priggish. As Aston Rowant she 
wondered at his modesty, his patience. 

And all these years he had been 
dreaming of her; had followed her to 
New York; had 

There came a sudden mood so ludi- 
crous, absurdly unreasonable that 
Ann herself stopped to laugh at it. Yet 
it was real, and it hurt. He had come 
to New York thinking of Sylvia, yearn- 
ing for Sylvia. He had come to New 
York with one desire: to find Sylvia, 
And the first pretty woman that had 
come across his path had sent Sylvia 
clean out of his head. There could be 
no question of that. When Ann Kav- 
anagh stretched out her hand to him 
in that very room a fortnight ago he 
had stood before her dazzled, captured. 
From that moment Sylvia had been 
tossed aside and forgotten. Ann Kav- 
anagh could have done what she liked 
with him. She had quarreled with him 
She had 


50 


that evening of the concert. 
meant to quarrel with him. 
And then for the first time he had 
remembered Sylvia. That was her re- 
ward it was Sylvia he was 
thinking of-—for six years’ devoted 


Sylvia’s: 


riendship; for the help, the inspiration 
1 given him. 
sylvia, she suffered from a very 
genuine and explainable wave of indig- 
nant jealousy. As Ann, she admitted 
he ought not to have done it, but felt 
x Between the 
ired her mind would eventu- 
give way. On the morning of the 
second sent Matthew a note 
to call in the afternoon. 
might be there or she might not. 
She would mention it to her. 
She dressed herself in a qiuet, dark- 


cuse for him. 


there was e 


two she f¢ 
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asking | 
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colored frock. It seemed uncommittal 
and suitable to the occasion. It also 
happened to be the color that best suited 
her. She would not have the lamps 
lighted. 

Matthew arrived in a dark serge suit 
and a blue necktie, so that the general 
effect was quiet. Ann greeted him with 
kindliness and put him with his face to 
what little light there was. She chose 
for herself the window seat. Sylvia 
had not arrived. She might be a little 
late—that is, if she came at all. 

They talked about the weather for a 
while. Matthew was of opinion they 
were going to have some rain. Ann, 
who was in one of her contradictory 
moods, thought there was frost in the 
air, 

“What did you say to her?” he asked. 

“Sylvia? Oh, what you told me,” 
replied Ann, “That you had come to 
New York to—to look for her.” 

“What did she say?” he asked. 

“Said you’d taken your time about 
it,” retorted Ann. 

Matthew looked up with an injured 
expression 

“Tt was her own idea that we should 
never meet,”’ he explained. 

“Um!” Ann grunted. 

“What do you think yourself she will 
be like?” continued, you 
formed any notion?” 


she “Have 
“Tt is curious,” he replied. “I have 
never been able to conjure up any pic- 
ture of her until just now.” 
“Why ‘just now?’ ” demanded Ann, 
“T had an idea I should find her here 
when I opened the door,” he answered. 
“You were standing in the shadow. It 
seemed to be just what I had expected.” 
“You would have been satisfied ?”’ she 
asked 
“Yes,” he 
There was silence for a moment. 
“Uncle Ab made a mistake,” he con- 
tinued. “He ought to have sent me 
away. Let me come home now and 
then.” 


said 
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“You mean,” said Ann, “that if you 
had seen less of me you might have 
liked me better?” 

“Quite right,” he admitted. “We 
never see the things that are always 
there.” 

“A thin, gawky girl with a bad com- 
plexion,” she suggested. “Would it 
have been of any use?” 

“You must always have been won- 
derful with those eyes,” he answered. 
“And your hands were beautiful even 
then.” 

“I used to cry sometimes when I 
looked at myself in the glass as a child.” 
she confessed. “My hands were the 
only thing that consoled me.” 

“T kissed them once,” he told her. 
“You were asleep, curled up in Uncle 
Ab’s chair.” 

“TI wasn’t asleep,” said Ann. 

She was seated with one foot tucked 
underneath her. She didn’t look a bit 
grown up. 

“You always thought me a fool,” he 
said. 


“It used to make me so angry with 
you,” said Ann, “that you seemed to 
have no go, no ambition in you. I 
yanted you to wake up—do something. 
If I had known you were a budding 


genius——’ 

“T did hint it to you,” said he. 

“Oh, of course it was all my fault,” 
said Ann. 

He rose. ‘You think she means to 
come?” he asked. Ann also had risen. 

“Is she so very wonderful?” she 
asked. 

“IT may be exaggerating to myself,” 
he answered. “But I am not sure that 
TI could go on with my work without 
her—not now.” 

“You forgot her,” flashed Ann, “till 
we happened to quarrel in the cab.” 

“I often do,” he confessed. ‘Till 
something goes wrong. 
to me. 


Then she comes 
As she did on that first evening, 
six years ago. You see, I have been 


more or less living with her since then 
he added with a smile. 

“In dreamland,” Ann corrected. 

“Yes, but in my case,” he answered, 
“the best part of my life is passed jg 
dreamland.” 

“And when you are not in dream. 
land?’ she demanded. “When you're 
just irritable, short-tempered, cranky 
Matthew Pole. What's she going to do 
about you then?” 

“She'll put up with me,” said Mat. 
thew. 

“No, she won't,” said Ann. “She'll 
snap your head off. Most of the ‘put 
ting up with’ you'll have to do.” 

He tried to get between her and the 
window, but she kept her face close to 
the -pane. 

“You make me tired with Sylvia,” 
she said. “It’s about time you did know 
what she’s like. She’s just the com- 
monplace, short-tempered, disagreeable- 
if-she-doesn’t-get-her-own-way, 
sonable woman. 


unrea- 
Only more so.” 

He drew her away from the window 
by brute force. 

“So you’re Sylvia,” he said. 

“T thought that would get it into your 
head,” said Ann. 

It was not at all the way she had 
meant to break it to him. She had 
meant the conversation to be chiefly 
about Sylvia. She had a high opinion 
of Sylvia, a much higher opinion than 
she had of Ann Kavanagh. If he 
proved to be worthy of her—of Sylvia, 
that is, then, with the whimsical smile 
that she felt belonged to Sylvia, she 
would remark quite simply, “Well, 
what have you got to say to her?” 

What had happened to interfere with 
the program was Ann Kavanagh. It 
seemed that Ann Kavanagh had dis- 
liked Matthew Pole less than she had 
thought she did. It was after he had 
sailed away that little Ann Kavanagh 
had discovered this. If only he had 
shown a little more interest in, a little 
more appreciation of, Ann Kavanagh! 
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He could be kind and thoughtful in a 
patronizing sort of way. Even that 
would not have mattered if there had 
been any justification for his airs of 
superiority. 

Ann Kavanagh, who ought to have 
taken a back seat on this occasion, had 
persisted in coming to the front. It 
was so like her. 

“Well,” she said, “what are you go- 
ing to say to her?” She did get it in, 
after all. 

“I was going,” said Matthew, “to 
talk to her about art and _ literature, 
touching, maybe, upon a few other ob- 
jects. Also, I might have suggested 
our seeing each other again once or 
twice, just to get better acquainted. And 
then I was going away.” 

“Why going away?” asked Ann, 

“To see if I could forget you.” 
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She turned to him. The fading light 
was full upon her face, 

“I don’t believe you could—again,” 
she said. 

“No,” 
couldn’t.” 

“You're sure there’s nobody else,” 
said Ann, “that you’re in love with? 
Only us two?” 

“Only you two,” he said. 

She was standing with her hand on 
old Abner’s empty chair. “You've got 
to choose,” she said. She was trem- 
bling. Her voice sounded just a little 
hard. 

He came and stood beside her. “I 
want Ann,” he said. 

She held out her hand to him. 

“I’m so glad you said ‘Ann,’” she 
laughed. 


he agreed. “I’m afraid I 
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OW gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in awe; 
And free access unto that sweet lip lies, 
From which I long the rosy breath to draw. 
Methinks no wrong it were, if I should steal 
From those two melting rubies one poor kiss; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of aught that she can miss, 
Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 
There would be little sign I would do so; 
Why then should I this robbery delay? 
Oh, she may wake, and therewith angry grow! 
Well, if she do, I’ll back restore that one, 
And twenty hundred thousand more for loan.—George Wither. 
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VETERAN'S 
LAST CAMPAIGN 


T is many years since Judge Daw- 
son and I began our rounds of the 
county, stopping at certain farms 
and log schoolhouses where public 
meetings were held during election 
time. We are old comrades in arms. 
He rode me through the Shenandoah 
and in the grand review at the close of 
the war; then he changed my name to 
Sheridan in honor of his great com- 
mander, and we came to this far Ne- 
braska country, together with many of 
his comrades. They elected him judge 
of the county, the office in which we 
have grown old and poor together. 
The country has changed greatly since 
then; the schoolhouses are no longer 
built of logs, and the county seat has a 
stone courthouse, but the judge’s little 
homestead on the edge of the prairie 
has not changed much, and since his 
good wife died years ago, Sancho and 
I have been his only home companions, 
except for the half-blind, scolding old 
housekeeper. 


But we two have always been good 
friends to him, more faithful than others 
I shall tell of, and he has spoken to 
us of many things that it is not for 
the world to hear. We understand him 
perfectly, and Sancho says he can do 
everything but bray; but I do not think 
that would become his dignity, and as 
Sancho is only an illiterate though very 
sagacious donkey, we must not consider 
that an imperfection. 

I could always tell when election time 
was at hand by the way his wrinkled 
but smiling old face would light up 
when he came out to saddle me for the 
visits to the farms and schoolhouses, 
Then he would say, “On to Winchester, 
Sherry,” and laugh softly, as I have 
heard him when careering at a_ wild 
gallop, his sabre whistling, and the 
empty scabbard banging against my 
ribs. Though there was no fighting, I 
soon came to understand that these 
campaigns of peace were no less bitter 
than those of war, and I did him what 
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service I could by standing patiently 
while he talked to the farmers; or go- 
ing over the route, which I knew as 
well as he did, as rapidly as an old 
horse could. 

This fall when the cattails and 
mullein stalks were turning yellow with 
the frost, and the hickory nuts dropping 
over the pasture fence, I knew that 
election time was at hand, and took to 
neighing shrilly in the morning and 
kicking up my heels as far as possible 
to show the master that his old gray 
charger was still able to bear him 
through the fray. But to my surprise 
he would stroke us at feeding time 
without saying a word, and in the morn- 
ing would look over the fence at us 
rather sadly, without any of the old- 
time sparkle in his eye. 

All the other folks seemed unusually 
astir; people walking along the road 
would talk and argue loudly, I could 
hear the band playing in town, and 
there seemed a strange excitement in the 
air. I began to worry over my master’s 


inaction—what would the people waiting 


in the schoolhouses say; what would 
his stanch old friends, Tim Cannon, 
Sam Sawyer, and the rest, think if he 
did not go to talk to them at such a 
time? 

I spoke to Sancho, who laid back 
his long ears and looked at me with a 
stupidity that in no wise deceived me. 
I knew he thought that Judge Dawson 
and I were getting too old for such 
doings, and that some new idea had 
taken possession of people, which was 
to overthrow all who stood for the good 
old order of things. Of course a 
donkey never grows old, and Sancho 
had not aged a day since he wandered 
in from the prairie, with his tail full 
of burs, and the judge had given him a 
home. But my gray coat had become 
grizzled like the master’s hair, and, sen- 
sitive on this point, I determined to 
show Sancho his mistake. 

The next morning, when our master 
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let us out of the shed, I stopped under 
the peg where the saddle was hang- 
ing, and catching his sleeve between 
my teeth, shook his arm. He turned 
and looked at me, and I thought he 
was older and more care-worn than I 
had ever seen him. But he understood, 
as he always did, and stroked my neck 
with one of his old-time smiles. 

“T’ll try it once; just once, to please 
you, Sherry,” he said, “though you 
seem the only friend who has not fallen 
away from me.” 

Once more I was saddled; once more 
the judge swung himself on my back, 
and we cantered off down the road on 
our last campaign. I looked rather 
triumphantly at Sancho out of the cor- 
ner of my eye as we passed the pas- 
ture, but he only drooped his ears for- 
ward and pretended to be eating a 
bunch of nettles. 

The master let the bridle hang loose 
upon my neck, and -having the right 
to go which way I would, I turned into 
the road that led to Tim Cannon’s farm, 
for I thought that the companionship 
of his best and oldest friend was just 
what my master needed to cheer him 
up a bit. When we reached the house, 
Tim came out and shook the master’s 
hand cordially; then I whinnied and he 
pulled my forelock, saying with a laugh 
that it would not seem like election 
time without old Sherry. 

They began to talk, their voices be- 
coming more and more earnest, and the 
way Tim Cannon took to shaking his 
head stubbornly at the other’s argu- 
ments reminded me very strongly of 
Sancho. They talked for some time, 
but finally the conversation ceased and 
Judge Dawson turned my head. 

“You ain’t goin’ away without shakin’ 
hands, are you, judge?” said Tim, and 
I thought his eyes glistened a little as 
they shook hands. 

“God knows I’d like to vote for you, 
my old friend,” he went on. “You've 
done a great deal for this county, and 
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an honester man never sat on the bench; 
but there is a principle at stake, and I 
believe it is my duty as an American 
citizen to vote against the system that 
is ruinin’ the land.” 

“Good-by, Tim,” said the judge to 
this, “I don’t blame you;” and we 
walked out of the yard, and he turned 
me down the road toward home. 

Then he began to speak to me, his 
voice breaking in a way that quite un- 
nerved me, and caused me to stumble 
once or twice. 

“You see how it is, Sherry,” he said; 
“it is no use to go any farther. We 
have wasted the best part of our lives 
traveling this same round; I see it was 
a mistake now. We have done our 
duty by them, but now they say we be- 
long to the oppressors of the people, 
and are about to turn us away. 

“Perhaps they don’t owe me any- 
thing; if they do, they will acknowl- 
edge it some day, for everything comes 
right in the end. But that will not 
be until it is too late for you and me, 
Sherry; too late.” 

Slowly he rode into the barn, where 
he unsaddled me, and then led me to- 
ward the pasture. I saw him totter 
once as he walked to the house, and 
I knew that something Tim Cannon had 
said hurt him cruelly, though to me he 
had appeared friendly enough. 

“Poor master!” said Sancho, look- 
ing after him; and I felt obliged to 
kick him, for there is a note of dolor 
in his voice that is certainly not cheer- 
ing to one already so downcast and 
heart-broken. We stood looking at the 
house all that day, not having the heart 
to graze, and that evening and the next 
morning the old housekeeper opened 
the pasture gate for us. For once she 
did not scold, and seemed very tired 
and forlorn. 

That morning the master did not ap- 
pear, though the band was playing in 
town and any number of persons were 
going along the road in wagons and on 


foot. Then I knew that the master 
was sick, and could not ride me around 
as he had always done before election, 
which must now be very near. 

It was evident that something should 
be done, and after considering a while 
I spoke to Sancho, who said that if J 
went he would go too. Of course a 
donkey could not figure on our side in 
an election, and besides, he could not 
jump the fence, which I had some 
doubts about myself, as-I had not at- 
tempted such a feat in years. But there 
was no other way of escape, so when no 
one was passing along the road I took a 
sharp run and went over, striking my 
left hind foot against a picket so hard 
as to oblige me to stand on three legs, 
Then what does Sancho do but walk 
calmly up to the gate, tear off the latch 
with his teeth, and walk out. I gave 
chase, my mind made up to give hima 
good biting, but he scrambled through 
a hedge, and I had to let him go. I 
could not appreciate at the time what 
an influence his peculiar qualities would 
have on our master’s affairs. Tor a 
while I stood pondering on whether | 
was doing a wise thing, and then the 
temptation to go over the old circuit 
once more became too strong to be 
resisted, and I started on, rather 
lamely. 

There was one district that he always 
covered last, and as I knew his best 
friends lived there, I determined to 
travel over it just as he had done. I 
attracted some attention along the road, 
and people, who all knew me, would 
call to me. Once I was stopped, and 
a big rough-looking farmer held me by 
the mane. His companions said, “He’s 
run away; let’s take him back to the 
judge,” but the rough-looking man 
swore right out, and said the rest of 
them were killing the best man in the 
county by their injustice. 

Then he tied his big red handker- 
chief around my torn fetlock, and pat- 
ting me on the flank, said, “I’m not 
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goin’ to turn back the best friend the 
old man’s got left; go ahead, Sherry, 
and stop in front of every house,” which 
of coruse I meant to go and do. I 
thought afterward there was no need 
for that big man to swear so, unless 
it was to keep his voice from shaking 
as he bound up my leg; for he was 
very kind hearted. 

[ stopped at several places, and the 
people who had known me for years 
would come out and pet me, and talk 
about my master, and say it was a 
shame that only his old crippled horse 
should prove faithful in his adversity ; 
for the news of Judge Dawson’s sick- 
ness had already spread abroad. 

Early in the afternoon I met Sam 
Sawyer, riding his bay colt into town. 
He had always appeared a good friend 
to Judge Dawson, but when he met me 
alone in the road he grinned in a way 
I did not like, and said: 

“So you’ve joined the rest of us, have 
you, Sherry, in giving old Dawson the 
shake? I guess he'll not boss any of 
us very much longer.” Then he rode 
on, his colt trying to bite me as he 
passed. 

When I came to Tim Cannon’s house, 
he was untying his horse from the 
post at the gate, but when he saw me 
he stood looking a moment and then 
came over to examine my leg. Then he 
climbed on the fence and sat with his 
head between his hands. “Always faith- 
ful, Sherry,” he muttered. “What a 
friend!” He took out his knife and 
began to cut splinters off the fence. 

“A man has to be governed by prin- 
ciple,” he went on to himself, scowling, 
while I stood looking him in the face 
as friendly as I could, for I knew he 
was a good man, and liked to hear him 
speak that way. 

When he glanced up and met my 
eyes, he started and dropped his knife. 

“Emma,” he called, after a minute, 
and his silent, hard-featured wife came 
to the fence and looked over. 
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“Do you see that?” he asked. 

“I see,” she answered grimly. 

“Can you take it all in—old Sher- 
ry makin’ the campaign for his sick 
master ?” 

“I can take a good deal more than 
that, Tim Cannon,” she said; “I have 
seen the way things are goin’, but it’s 
a woman’s place to work and say noth- 
in’. I will say just this once, though, 
that I thought it unnatural of you, of 
all men, to desert the best friend you 
ever had ; and now [I'll say that you ain't 
the good man I’ve knowed for thirty 
years if you let the reproach of that 
poor crippled nag stand against you. 
Come here, Sherry, and let me pat your 
faithful old head.” 

“Why, Emma,” he said in surprise, 
“T didn’t think you cared; you didn’t 
say nothin’,” 

“No; nor I wouldn't say anything, 
only I hate to see you do a mean thing.” 

I had always observed that between 
these two there seemed to be a perfect 
understanding, but there was never any 
sign of affection; so I was pleased to 
see Tim reach out his great rough hand 
and stroke her hair rather bashfully. 

“T’ll sure do what you want, Emma,” 
he said. “In fact, I was thinkin’ of it 
anyhow—in spite of principle.” 

“Friendship is the best principle,” she 
said, simply, as Tim slipped off the 
fence; “and I’m proud of you.” 

They looked in each other’s face a 
moment, and then walked back to the 
house with their arms about each other 
—something I had never seen before. 

When Tim came back he patted my 
neck, and said: “Old horse, you’ve done 
me a good turn; I didn’t think Emma 
cared very much about me any more, 
but I guess I was mistaken. You can 
go on your way now; you've got Tim 
Cannon and all of his friends back of 
you, for one thing,’ and I knew that 
Tim had as many friends as any man 
in the county. 

When I started out I had no idea of 
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the reception I should meet, but it was 
the same everywhere I went. People 
made much over me, as if I were doing 
some great thing, though, to be sure, it 
was only a duty carried out from long 
habit. There was no meeting in the 
schoolhouse; people seemed to be 
swarming toward the town, and there 
I arrived on my homeward way, very 
tired and lame, after traveling, I should 
say, forty miles on my three legs. It 
was dusk by that time, and I could see 
a great light in the grove at the edge 
of town. I had heard a band playing 
some time before, but that had ceased, 
and when I reached the grove I found 
it lit with torches and bonfire, and a 
man on a platform speaking to a great 
crowd of people. 

It was Sam Sawyer, and the way he 
was speaking of my old master made 
me ashamed for the man who could be 
such a liar and hypocrite. He con- 
tinued for some time without any ap- 
plause, which seemed to anger him, 
and concluded by demanding why Judge 
Henry Dawson was not present in that 
debate to answer for himself and his 
party. 

As he turned from the platform there 
was a momentary silence, then without 
a single monitory note a hideous, dis- 
cordant clamor broke out on the night, 
and there in the light of the biggest 
bonfire, with his neck outstretched and 
his ears laid back as if for the supreme 
vocal effort of his life, I saw Sancho. 

The crowd laughed, of course, but I 
was deeply ashamed, and consoled my- 
self with the thought that I should give 
the donkey a good kicking for bringing 
disgrace on the family. 

Then I saw Tim Cannon on the plat- 
form; he waved his arm for silence, and 
after a few simple remarks, concluded: 

“And I can tell you why Judge Daw- 
son is not here to answer such an at- 
tack as Sam Sawyer’s; he didn’t think 
it necessary. It was enough to send 
his donkey to answer for him.” Of 


course | don't see that Sancho’s bray 
was any answer at all, but at Tim’s 
words the crowd broke into a tumult 
of cheers and laughter, and soon after 
the meeting broke up. 

Tim Cannon had evidently caught 
sight of me as I stood near the edge of 
the grove, too tired to move, for pres- 
ently he came up with another man, 
who took me to a livery stable, and 
there my hoof was bound up by a 
doctor, and I had a good bed for the 
night. The next morning I was roused 
and fed early, and the stable boy, a 
kind, lively fellow, came into my stall 
with an armful of ribbons, which he 
plaited into my mane and tail, after 
carefully brushing me all over. Next 
he brought in an old cavalry saddle, 
which he girt on me, and then fastened 
a rusty saber to the pommel. After 
this several men came into the barn and 
I was led out to the street, where a 
band struck up, and I was told to fol- 
low, Tim Cannon riding beside me, 
without touching my bridle. I am 
afraid I made a poor show parading 
on three legs, and I think they would 
have done better to choose another 
horse, but the band woke old memories, 
and I held my head high and kept step 
as well as I could. 

There was cheering along the streets, 
and we stopped at every place where 
men were voting, Tim always making 
a little speech from horseback, in which 
he mentioned my name, telling the men 
that the best principle was friendship, 
and that Judge Dawson was the best 
friend the county ever had. He always 
wound up by calling, “On to Winches- 
ter!” when the band would strike up 
and we would march on again, num- 
bers of men whom I knew for old 
soldiers coming over to pat me or call- 
ing after me. After going around the 
town, we went to several near-by 
precincts in the county, the band riding 
in a red wagon; and though I held my 
head up and was very proud to hear 
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Judge Dawson cheered so often, I was 
yery tired by evening; when Tim took 
me back to the stable and rode hurriedly 
away. It was late when he returned 
with the doctor, who examined my foot 
and said it would do very well. Tim 
seemed in high good humor, and by 
the stable lantern his face was one 
broad smile. 

“Come out, old fellow,” he called to 
me. “Just a little more for your 
country. They say we shouldn’t wake 
the old judge this time of night; but 
I say that good news is in order any 
time of night. He needs what we have 
to tell him more than medicine.” 

We walked down the road, by that 
hour dark and deserted, and presently 
he was knocking at our own door. It 
was opened after a little time by the 
master himself, who looked sick and 
deadly pale in the light of the candle 
he held. 

He seemed amazed to see us; and 
Tim, bidding me stand, pushed him in- 
doors and entered himself. What he 
said there I don’t know, but in a very 
few minutes the master threw back the 
door and stepped out as strong as any 
man. He placed his arms about my 
neck and his head against my own. 
“God bless you, old comrade,” he said. 
“You have given me a new life.” 

“That’s right, judge,” interrupted 
Tim. “Let him know how you feel 
about it. I tell you that old horse can 
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think and sympathize,” which of course 
the judge knew as well as he did. 

“Tim Cannon,” cried the judge, turn- 
ing to him; but Tim, drawing the back 
of his hand across his eyes, said hastily: 

“That’s all right, judge; get inside 
and go to bed, for you’ll have congratu- 
lations from all over to attend to to- 
morrow. I believe you are the only 
man of your party elected in the State; 
they’ll want you for governor next.” 

He grasped me by the mane and led 
me into the shed, where the last words 
he said to me were: 

“Sherry, I wouldn’t be surprised if 
the old woman kissed me for this,” and 
I hope she did. 

When I awoke the next morning I 
discovered that Sancho had nibbled off 
my ribbons, but I was too happy in 
thinking of the change that had come 
over our master the night before to bite 
him. I did ask him, though, what had 
made him bray so rudely at the meet- 
ing the night before. 

He said that a man whom he saw 
talking to Tim Cannon had twisted his 
tail, which always made him bray. 

But he is so crafty, in spite of his 
stupid appearance, that I did not believe 
it, and suspect him of plotting before- 
hand with Tim, for some deep reason 
I cannot explain. I know that he can 
be bribed to do anything undonkeyfied 
with a handful of sugar. 
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THOUGH women are angels, yet wedlock’s the devil—Lord Byron. 
| ces | 
‘Tis just like a summer bird cage in a garden: the birds that are without 
want to get in, and the birds that are within despair and are in a consumption 
for fear they shall never get out—John Webster. 
| ee 
MarriAGE is a thing for life, whereas falling in love is only a matter of 
pleasure; marriage has to last after those pleasures have disappeared and it gives 
birth to interests far more dear than those which first unite a man and woman. 
Perhaps nothing more is really needed for a happy marriage than a sincere 


friendship, which covers many human imperfections with its harmonies——Honoré 
de Balzac, 
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HERE is a marine store in 

Gravel Lane, Wapping, kept by 

a man known as Mr. Affan, 
though all his bills and receipts, drawn 
out upon odd, dirty scraps of paper, 
which tell of so many doubtful buyings 
and sellings—disfigured with the almost 
indecipherable scrawl of drunken sail- 
ors, who had bound themselves to long 
voyages, whither they knew not, upon 
strange tramps which were never seri- 
ously intended to reach any special 
port; along with the strangely spelt 
bonds of other frail, dilapidated, and 
unreliable femininities, differing only in 
their humanity from those dissipated- 
looking hulks in which the seamen 
risked their lives upon the suasion of 
Mr. Affan—are countersigned with the 
full cognomen of John Albert Affan- 
Wen. 

The front portion of the shop in 
Gravel Lane shows a curious assort- 
ment of goods—tinned meats, ironware, 
sea boots, oilskins ; a barrel of paraffin, 
oozing in a perpetual dark stain across 
the floor; another barrel of salt ling; 
tobacco, overalls, biscuits, cheese, 
knives, 
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The narrow counter is heaped; and 
yet there is usually a hairy man or so 
sitting upon it, smoking, while a couple 
more are bent over an upturned barrel 
in the narrow opening which gives on 
to the main portion of the shop, play- 
ing cards or dominos, and a furtive 
girl lurks in the deeper shadows with 
her shawl drawn high against her face 
in an almost Oriental fashion, and 
something tucked under her arm which 
it would be stupid to take to the pawn- 
shop and for which she awaits an offer 
from Mr. Affan. 

At the back of the shop there is a 
small, crowded room smelling of fish, 
with one small window almost touch- 
ing a blank wall; there Mr. Affan eats 
and sleeps. Occasionally there is a 
game of cards in progress there also; 
but most of the customers cut across 
the corner of this room, and mount the 
narrow, twisting stairs to an wpper 
chamber where the prevailing odor of 
fish is replaced by something pungent, 
reminiscent of opium, and where a 
game of fan-tan is pretty sure to be 
in progress. 


Late one November afternoon, there 
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were a good twenty men gambling at a 
long table in the upper room, and two 
croupiers. A little heap of coins lay 
in the middle of the table, and the first 
croupier was entering them upon a 
paper pad with a camel-hair brush which 
he held perfectly upright. Then, in a 
silence which would have been abso- 
lute save for the heavy breathing of 
some of the men, the second croupier 
shook the counters out of a little basin, 
covered as many as possible with the 
small metal cover, and hesitated—his 
long-nailed delicate fingers just touch- 
ing the knob of the cover, his other 
hand raised in a gesture almost of 
beatitude, the ineffable, unfathomable 
smile of the East just touching his lips, 
leaving his eyes blank and dully glazed 
as ever. 

Then the lid was raised, and with an 
ivory paper-knife he began to rake the 
counters toward him, using gestures of 
infinite ceremony, counting them aloud 
as he did so. 

Some of the players had laid their 
money on the odd, some on the even, 
Some knew, almost from the first 
glance, how things were going—it was 
amazing how much intelligence was 
brought to birth with, concentrated 
upon, lived for, by that little heap of 
counters, one glance at which seemed 
sufficient to tell a seasoned habitué of 
Mr. Affan’s whether there were fifty- 
one or fifty-two, eighty-four or eighty- 
five, odds or evens—but others bent 


forward, staring in strained, desperate 
anxiety until the very last counter had 
been numbered. 


The practiced hands were philo- 
sophical alike over their gains and their 
losses. Besides, all society has its own 
Standards, and it was not considered 
the thing at Mr. Affan’s to show your 
feelings ; there was always a long knife 
and dark ways in plenty outside, and 
no unpleasantness or nasty muss for 
your host. 

For Affan-Wen was, in his own way, 
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a power; a large, heavy, usually im- 
perturbable person, who yet was given 
to strange gusts of passion, was pos- 
sessed of uncanny and more than effec- 
tive means of self-defense or aggres- 
sion. If a man provoked Mr. Affan, 
it was likely enough that he would 
never be seen again, or, if seen, in a 
state of painful dilapidation. 

Mr. Affan was still a young man, but 
his size gave him all the dignity of age; 
he was immense, smoothly rotund, and 
the bland smile on his face and the 
small, oval slits of eyes were unvary- 
ing in expression. 

There were many discussions about 
Mr. Affan’s nationality in the region of 
Gravel Lane; the general opinion was 
that he could be only partly ‘‘Chink,” 
his mother or father must have been 
pure English. That was clear enough, 
for, pale as she was, his sister, Lily 
Affan, showed no sign of Eastern ori- 
gin, with her red hair and large light- 
blue eyes. But the nationalities are so 
mixed around the Docks, where men 
and women alike have, for the most 
part, more than one mate, that many 
families show a strange diversion of 
type and color. Anyhow, Liiy Affan 
had not been a day more than fifteen 
when she and her brother took over the 
marine store, and this was close on ten 
years ago; so people had been given 
time to get used to them and their odd 
unlikeness by now. 

Besides, why should any man trouble 
to pretend that a girl was his sister if 
she was not? There was no one to find 
fault with him if he chose to live with 
some one else’s sister. Of course, there 
were softies who pretended that they 
were married when they were not, but 
that was a different affair altogether, 
and this sort of arrangement was not 
likely to last ten years—even ten 
months. 

Lily was an astute business woman 
—‘fly,” in the language of Wapping. 
There was little that went on along the 
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whole of that stretch of river-front that 
Lily Affan did not know all the ins and 
outs, though she kept her pretty, red- 
lipped mouth folded tight, never 
bragged, or showed off. 

Indeed, she kept herself to herself, 
had no lovers. But, for all her cold- 
ness, she drew men, gave nothing, and 
got all they had to give, while there 
was many a poor chap whom she dared 
to his death on some rotten tramp or 
other; until her time came, as it comes 
to most women sooner or later—and 
the worse for them if it comes later— 
and she fell in love. 

On this particular November after- 
noon of which I speak, there was a new 
and unmannerly element amid the sin- 
ister, slant-eyed folk in the upper room 
of Mr. Affan’s house in Gravel Lane 
—a broad-shouldered sailor, with a 
plunging roll in every movement; fair, 
sanguine, with immense, red hands, one 
gold earring, long sea boots, and a 
tight blue jersey which showed each 
muscle of his great body, as hard and 
knotted as that of Mr. Affan was 
smooth and curved. 

It was the first time that the sailor 
had ever played fan-tan; he had lost 
money, and he did not like it. He 
thumped on the table with his great 
hands, raged, roared curses. His wide, 
prominent blue eyes showed not only 
a sense of outrage but an amazement 
as incredulous as that of a baby robbed 
of its pap. That he, Luke Fields, 
should lose his good money like that! 
To a lot of mangy wharf rats! Why, 
he could—would—fight them all, every 
one of them! 

A sudden idea came to him that 
some one opposite was sniggering at his 
discomfiture, and suddenly catching 
hold of the edge of the long, narrow 
table, he pushed it back, ramming the 
men at the farther side of it flat against 
the wall and pinching them across their 
bellies with the heavy slab of wood, 


like rats in a trap, while, like rats, they 
squealed shrilly. 

Then the head croupier interposed, 
and Luke—still keeping his weight 
against the table—threw himself. side- 
ways along it and caught the man by 
his throat, so that his expostulations 
broke in a gurgle. 

It was then that Lily Affan touched 
the sailor on the shoulder: “Drop it 
now, we don’t want no trouble here,” 
she said in her rather high-pitched 
drawl; and swinging round, Luke saw 
her for the first time. 

The light eyes, between their dark- 
ened lashes, met and held those of the 
sailor—true blue, hot now, and _ shot 
with red. The press of Luke’s body 
against the table slackened, and several 
of his rats slipped free; while the 
croupier sank back in his chair, cursing, 
fingering his throat tenderly. 

“What the hell——” began Luke, and 
then stopped. 

“That’s all right,” said Lily, and 
smiled upon him with that slow, 
wise smile which she had caught from 
Affan, or inherited from some common 
progenitor. “You have lost once, 
twice, three times. Next time you win; 
it is like that with fan-tan. See here, 
now.” 

Luke’s great body hung slackly, his 
mouth was a little open as he stood 
staring; suddenly in that crowded, un- 
savory room it seemed as though the 
languid breath of spring was upon him, 
as he remembered it in his Devonshire 
home, with the scent of gorse and 
primroses, the shy, sweet beauty of 
wild flowers. He had turned sharply, 
and Lily’s body almost touched his own; 
indeed, he felt her so near—far nearer 
than any actual narrowing of space war- 
ranted—that it was as if they were part 
one of the other. And yet he did not 
put out so much as a finger to touch 


her, though there were few girls from 


whom he would not have snatched a 
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rough kiss. For Luke Fields was like 
that, equally ready to kiss or fight. 
He was trembling from head to foot, 
and Lily trembled, too. It was as if 
some electric current had been called 
into being between the two of them, 
shaking both alike. There was a dab 
of rouge on the girl’s cheeks, but her 
face whitened around it; while sud- 
denly—as though some one had drawn 
aside a neutral-tinted curtain—her light 
eves were engulfed by their black pupils. 
When next she spoke her usual drawl 
was drawn out by a drag of infinite, 
soft voluptuousness. Not only Luke 
but every man in the stared as 
she took her handkerchief from her 
pocket, unknotted one corner, and draw- 
ing forth half a crown handed it to the 
stranger. 
“Try 


luck.” 


room 


again,” she said, “with that for 


She pressed the coin on to the man’s 
moist palm, resting her own against it 
for a moment, then drew back out of 
the light of the single hanging lamp. 
habitués of Mr. 

had lent money, 
indeed, for she had re- 

She, Lily Affan! She 
witnessed unmoved so much 


No wonder the 


Affan's stared. She 


almost given it, 


quired no bond! 
who had 
futile rage and weeping, so much des- 
perate ruin of mind, body, and estate. 

No wonder that they could not un- 
derstand her, for she could not under- 
But she was not fright- 
reproachful, only wildly 
ing with | 


stand herself 
ened or self 
elated, tingli ife from head to 
foot, a life 


which she seemed to hold in 
common with the sprawling, blue-jersey- 
clad man, who had swung round again 
to the table. 


raking it 


was winning every stake, 
a little pile of coins, rattling 
them between his fingers, turning to- 
ward her at each fresh success, promis- 


h, such presents !—hbrooches, coral 
earrings, silk dresses, a piano, a gramo- 
phone—shouting with laughter and tri- 


umph, drunk as anv man has ever been, 
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but with something more subtle, more 
stirring than wine or spirit. 

At every crow of triumph Lily moved 
a step nearer, until, at last, she pressed 
close against the sailor, with his arm 
around her waist. 

There were over seven pounds upon 
the table in front of him when Mr. 
Affan entered the room. Lily stood a 
little sideways, her hip was tucked close 
under Luke’s arm, one hand upon his 
shoulder. But there was nothing gross 
in their touch, and Luke did not even 
draw under the marine-dealer’s 
stare. Here was the only wife for 
him, the Lily of Wapping! It seemed 
as though they had known each other, 
loved each other, for innumerable years. 
There could be nothing licentious in 
their love, they were more man and 
wife than any two had ever been. He 
worshiped body and mind. By 
that very first glance, when their eyes 
had met and held, he was bound for life 
more surely than any law can ever bind 
any man. 


aside 


her 


As for Lily herself, she had used her 
beauty and brains without remorse or 
generosity; she had been very greedy 
of power, admiration, gain; calculating, 
sly. And yet the white flame burned 
her also clean. 

She turned as Mr. Affan entered the 
room and stared at him defiantly for 
one moment, remembered 
How fat 
Luke stared also, 
showing his teeth like a friendly dog 
which is ready and willing to wag its 
tail at a word. He had heard of Affan 
so this 


before she 
the power he had over her. 


he was, how smooth! 


and his sister was to be his 
brother-in-law 

“Go ‘long downstairs an’ get my sup- 
per; quick now, damn you—go ’long,” 
commanded A ffan. 

Luke had dragged the girl’s hand 
over his shoulder, kissed it on the palm. 
And now, drawing a gold ring, made 
in the form of a twist of rope, from 


his little finger, he slid it up her thumb, 
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glancing round, laughing, triumphant, 
happy. There had not been a word 
between them since Lily pressed that 
half crown into his palm, but there was 
no need of words. 

“Damn you, fellow, let my sister go 
—velly quick now,” cried Mr. Affan, 
his face gray, his smooth, obese person 
trembling like some vast jelly. 

Luke swung round in his chair and 
sat cross-legged, with one long, heavy- 
booted foot stuck out at either side of 
it, 

“Well, I’m blowed!” he blurted out, 
still good natured—‘just listen to ‘im. 
Any un ud think as how she was ’is 
wife in place o’ ‘is sister. No, don’t 
you go, my dear, you belong to me, 
now ” He patted his knee with one 
hand and tried to draw her to it with 
the other. But Lily slipped her slim 
hand through his fingers and was gone 
before he could get to his feet, or real- 
ize what was happening; and by the 
time he had clattered down the narrow 
twisting stairs to the lower room she 
was nowhere to be seen, either in the 
shop or the living room. 

But that was by no means an end of 
it. They met every day, three, four, 
five times a day—in all sorts of odd 
places, among the fruit warehouses and 
spice stores, in the boats anchored to 
the Old Stairs, in the tiny strip of gar- 
den which lies between the mission 
house and the river, on the police jetty 
under the very eyes of the river police. 
For why shouldn’t old Affan’s sister 
take a sweetheart if she had a mind 
to it? 

As for Lily, she flamed with an in- 
tense, vital happiness, dulled by no 
single qualm of conscience, In her own 
way she was proud; but she would have 
lain down and let Luke Fields walk 
over her—been proud of that. She 
worshiped his size, his strength; 
nothing could ever dull the wild elation 
she felt when he lifted her bodily into 
a boat with one hand, or slung her up 
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out of it on to the ledge of some stor- 
age doorway, where they would sit 
dangling their feet far above the slid- 
ing tide. 

She loved the very scent of his body 
and clothes, the tang of salt against her 
lips when she kissed him; she loved his 
handiness with oars and ropes, the 
deftness of his immense hands, the fine 
stitchery he put into a little mattress. 
pin-cushion which he fashioned for her 
—Lily Affan of Wapping, who had 
never learned to sew, never even held 
a needle between her fingers. 

But above all she worshiped his im- 
mense simplicity, his belief in her, his 
reverence. That he should be the first 
man to win her, beautiful as she was, 
seemed indeed almost beyond Luke’s 
belief, for how was he, a rough, un- 
subtle sailorman to guess that there is 
a sort of virtue more vicious than 
vice ? 

But in one way he was wiser than he 
knew ; for it was an absolutely new Lily 
Affan whom he had awakened into life 
—at least, so far as he was concerned, 
She might never be a complete woman 
—kind, generous, loving to any other 
human being, but to him she was all 
three; everything that a man wants in 
a mate. 

Still, he was not completely happy. 
He had been brought up by a pious 
mother; he loved Lily very dearly and 
was proud of his love. But he wanted 
the open acknowledgment, the approval 
of the world. He wanted her to be 
Mrs. Fields—Mrs. Luke Fields. The 
very repetition of the words thrilled 
him; he loved to take a piece of white 
chalk and scrawl them upon the tarred 
fences, the doors of the warehouse. 

He wanted her to bear him a child, 
to be able to draw her share of his pay, 
to have a little home ready for him 
when he made landfall; to write to him 
when he was away; to be, in the par- 
lance of sailing-ship men, his own 
“white stocking.” In some ways he was 
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wild and primitive, but he was also 
domesticated, had no taste whatever for 
intrigue. Lily was his woman, and he 
would have the whole world know it. 

There seemed no reason why they 
should not be openly engaged, married 
at once, but Lily put it off and put it 
off. She was frightened of that fat 
louse of a brother—or so it seemed to 
Luke. “He will miss me; he won’t be 
able to carry on the business without 
me. Wait a bit”—that was what she 
said. Then, as Luke grew more in- 
sistent, she declared that Jack might 
turn nasty; that there was no knowing 
what Jack might do to her while he 
was away. It would be best to wait, to 
say nothing until the next voyage was 
over. 

“It fair beats me how that there 
slimy beast comes to be any relation to 
you. I take my Davy as no un ud be- 
lieve it unless they knew for certain.” 

“It was our mothers as was different, 
you see,” said Lily. It was just ten 
o'clock, and they were curled up close 
together on the sill of a warehouse 
door, some five feet above the low tide, 
which just washed the mud _ beneath 
them, while the great white moon 
tinted it with a myriad opallike colors. 
The light was full upon Lily Affan’s 
face as she lay against Luke’s shoulder 
and smiled her wise, ineffable smile. 
“It was our mothers as was different, 
you see, and—oh, other things.” 

“T reckon his mother was a Chink, 
eh?’ 

“Yes.” 


languidly. 


Lily drawled out the word 
It was life enough for her 
just to lie silent and feel Luke’s arm 
around her, while the astuteness of her 
answer to his question filled her with 
delight. Their mothers had been dif- 
ferent—rather! The next moment, 
however, she had drawn herself apart 
and sat upright, both hands gripping 
the narrow ledge upon which they were 
seated. 


“I reckon it’s time I was back home,” 
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she whispered hoarsely. Of a sudden 
she was uneasy. Affan had gone to 
one of those mysterious meetings to 
which she was accustomed, and had de- 
clared that he would not be home until 
midnight and she must not wait up for 
him. Affan had been wonderfully con- 
siderate for her lately—loving, kind— 
not that he had ever been cruel, she 
was too necessary to him for that, for 
it is certain that business at the marine 
store, with its many-sided transactions, 
would have languished without Lily, 
who drew the men to the place; and 
the men drew the women, who were, in 
their own whining, expostulating way, 
good customers—perhaps one might 
better say, profitable employees. But 
still there had been something strange 
in the way his eyes had followed her; 
appraising, calculating, melancholy ; and 
yet with the almost triumphant melan- 
choly of one who is not surprised 
to find all the world of one piece. 

With many expostulations Luke slid 
to the ground, his boots squelching in 
the mud, and taking Lily in his arms 
he carried her toward the little alley- 
way which was the nearest point of 
exit from the foreshore. 

Halfway, however, she suddenly tight- 
ened her grasp around his neck. “Wait, 
wait—go back—back round by the 
steps.” 

“T’'ll be up to my knees in mud.” 

“Never mind the mud.” Her voice 
shook against his ear, he could feel how 
she trembled, then stiffened. 

Ten to one it was a rat that had 
scared her, he thought, and laughed, 
thrilled by her clasp, her girlish fears. 
For Lily Affan, who had seen more 
than one dead man, who might well be 
haunted by many more, sea-drenched, 
desperate wraiths—was terrified to the 
very depths of her soul by the fat, red- 
eyed rats which haunt the wharves. 

But it was not a rat which had fright- 
ened her this time. 

She had been uneasy—oddly uneasy 
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before she saw anything. Then she had 
glanced up just above Luke’s head and 
seen a face peering out of the crack 
of a door above the high-water line, set 
flat in the blank wall of Brown & 
Filson’s coffee warehouse, sideways on 
to the one where they had perched 
themselves. At least, it had seemed 
like a face, or rather a strip of a face. 

There was the light, moon-washed 
wall, the blackened door, and an even 
darker crack cut by something light; 
it was more a matter of sense than of 
sight. Lily had given that one glance, 
and drooped her head, shuddering ; then 
glanced up again and found nothing— 
only the unbroken outline of the black 
door set in the white wall. 

But nothing could have induced her 
to pass it. She could feel the flesh 
creep down the back of her arms and 
legs at the very thought. She had 
faced Affan again and again with a 
careless lie, almost laughed at his cre- 
dulity, hardly troubled to hide her love 
for Luke. 

But to face him was one thing; to 
see him, or fancy she saw him, peering 
—that was another. 

That light streak at the edge of the 
dark door! It was like a knife—a thin 
slice of Affan’s face, or a knife. 

Affan was older than she was, dan- 
gerously fat. He might die while Luke 
-was on the next voyage; anyhow, it 
would be madness to endanger her suc- 
cession to the marine store by a prema- 
ture betrayal of a change of plans. 
That was what she had thought. But 
now, of a sudden, she cared nothing for 
the store, for the money she had helped 
to gather together, and so greatly loved. 

She was frightened to go back to the 
house. Even more frightened than if 
he ‘had been a rat—a fat wharf rat. 

As Luke paused, drawing his feet 
out of the stinking slough of mud at 
the bottom of the Old Stairs, she slid 
from his arms and caught both lapels 

,of his coat, 


“See that boat—there round the side 
of Dyke’s barge—old man Sim’s boat? 
Go and get it—get it quick, and [I] 
go with you! Quick!” She shook him 
by the lapels of his coat as she spoke, 
“Sharp, now!” 

“What do you mean?” Luke stooped 
to peer at her amid the shadows which 
hung like stronge river ghosts around 
the Stairs. 

“If you get that boat, I’ll go with 
you to-night—I’ll marry you to-mor- 
row. Quick, quick, afore I change my 
mind!” She gave a nervous laugh, 
tossed her head coquettishly, though 
her lips were set in a line, nipping off 
her words, 

“What are yer after? 
that i 

Luke was slow, like all simple men, 
and she made a feint as though she 
would turn away. “Well, if you'd 
rather not!”—though there was no 
doubt in her mind, She might be his 
mistress, but that was only because 
everything had seemed so natural; it 
was a wife Luke Fields wanted. 

“Rather not—by God! Wait there, 
now!” Ina moment he was off, plung- 
ing through the mud, which ran in sil- 
ver, gold, and blue eddies round his 
feet. 

Lily huddled up against the wall at 
the side of the Stairs, her shawl drawn 
tightly around her. She was mostly in 
shadow, but the moonlight caught one 
ear with a carved red coral earring— 
Luke’s present—dangling against the 
side of her neck. 

She was rigid with impatience. As 
Luke climbed on to the barge, the bet- 
ter to reach old Sim’s boat, and was 
lost to view against the dark mass, she 
shivered from head to foot. It seemed 
as if every moment were a year before 
she saw an outstretched arm detach it- 
self from the darkness, dragging the 
boat at the end of a rope through the 
water which lay to a fair depth against 
the side of the barge. 
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As he crossed the mud toward her 
once more, however, she began to feel 
safer. By the time he stood beneath 
her with outstretched arms again ready 
to carry her to the boat, she was almost 
her cool self. 

The church clocks were striking 
eleven, pealing out the hours from the 
innumerable churches which throng that 
district, pointing ineffectual fingers to 
heaven. 

It was not likely that Affan would 
be home yet, it was impossible that it 
could have been his face which she had 
seemed to see peering through the crack 
of that door. But she stiffened herself, 
still frightened, still longing to be gone; 
there were things which she did not 
care to leave in the store in Gravel Lane 
—money, clothing, scraps of jewelry. 
“Wait—wait just a minute; I must go 
and get some of my things.” 

“You'll not come back—yer kiddin’ 
me.” 

“On my oath I’ll come back! I won't 
be five minutes, not three minutes.” 
Suddenly she paused at the top of the 
stairs, turned and bent to him, catching 
his chin between her fingers. “I'll bring 
yer a new jersey from the store, my 
darling, an’ Affan’s coat. He’s fat 
enough to keep warm without it,” she 
whispered with a stifled laugh. Then 
she kissed him full on the lips, a cling- 
“Not come back? 
My God, I should think T would—my 
deary—my man!” 

She 


ing, passionate kiss. 


had topped the stairs, plunged 
into the narrow, damp alley-way lead- 
ing to Wapping High Street, when 
there was a hoarse cry behind her. A 
dark blue figure had dropped, quick and 
silent as a cat for all its bulk, over the 
sheer wall lying to the left of the 
Stairs, almost on to the back of Luke 
Fields, who had stooped to kick some 
of the mud off his boot against the 
sharp edge of the steps. 

It was Luke had cried out, a 
By the time Lily 


who 


Curious gurgling cry. 
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reached him he had fallen sideways with 
his head in the mud; and Affan was 
wiping his knife by plunging it into the 
slime, breathing a little heavily, as fat 
men will when they stoop. 

Lily Affan pulled her lover up into a 
sitting position upon the steps; there 
was a warm, sticky patch upon the back 
of his jersey, which spread and ¢spread 
against her own breast, wetting her to 
the skin as she held him, peering round 
with distracted eyes, one hand beneath 
his chin; raising it to gaze into his face, 
the twisted, open mouth, the glazing 


"eyes, as she had raised it to kiss those 


dear warm lips not a minute earlier. 

The moonlight was full on them, 
while Affan stood like a dark silhouette 
upon the bottom step. 

“What the devil—why the devil Fr 
began the dying man in broken gasps, 
still with something of that look of an 
amazed, outraged child upon his dis- 
torted countenance. “I loved her—I 
was going to do the straight thing. You 
didn’t ought ter—you didn’t ought ter 

What had yer against a chap?” 

“Velly little,” said Affan. “It wasn’t 
your fault. But when a man sees ‘is 
wife - 

“Your—wife ?” 

“Um—since these ten years. You see 
as ’ow it had to be—velly—velly sorry 
——” The air was so still that Lily 
Affan could hear her husband snuffle. 
He was actually crying, as she had 
heard him cry once before, bidding her 
put her finger upon the knot of a piece 
of string with which he was fastening 
a brick to several articles of apparel 
and other effects, an empty purse among 
them, once belonging to a man who died 
suddenly in King’s Head Alley, not ten 
minutes earlier, with another piece of 
string round his throat. For though 
some people were best out of the way 
and other people had to live, Affan was 
a person of sentiment and feeling. 

“You said as ow she was your sister! 
Why—oh, why?” 
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“Um—this way, you see. Lily velly 
pretty girl. Men come about—plenty 
men. It was better like that. More 
men, an’ the more men the more 
women,” 

“If yer’d only told me, if yer’d 
The sailor’s voice broke with a strange 
gurgle. Lily was already wet with 
blood to her knees where he lay. 

She leaned forward and pressed her 
cheek against his. She cared nothing 
for Affan, her husband since childhood 
—nothing for anything or anybody. It 
seemed as though her own life blood 
were draining away, as though she were 
actually dying with the man in her arms. 

“It wouldn’t ’ave made no difference 
—not if I were a thousand thousand 
times his wife!”’ she whispered passion- 
ately, 


” 
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“T don’t know,” murmured Luke ob. 
stinately; “but I reckon I’d have done 
the straight thing—if I’d only known, 
Lovin’ you the way I did—lovin’ you 
the way I did—lovin’ you more than 
common—it—it—by cripes, it weren't 
fair! Why—why—me as _ always 
wanted to play fair Why——” 

His voice broke off on the old futile 
cry against the cruelty of that fate 
which drops like a hawk on the inno- 
cent. Then he spoke again, so faintly 
that even Lily, with her face against 
his, could scarcely catch the words: 
“An’ I'd planned to ’ave a little chiffon- 
ier an’ china dogs an’ all on the mantel- 
piece—just like there used ter be along 
down ’ome in Devon, I'd planned it 
all. But now—now! Oh, it weren't 
fair! But cripes, it weren’t fair!” 


NS 


It is better to marry than to burn.—St. Paul, 
a 
REMEMBER it is as easy to marry a rich woman as a poor woman.—William 


Makepeace Thackeray. 


— 


You are of the society of wits and railers; the surest sign is, you are an 
enemy of marriage, the common butt of every railer—David Garrick. 
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“No, signorino, 
not for lack of occasions. 
girl, 


I have never married any one,” said Maria. 


‘But it was 


Twenty—thirty young men courted me when I was a 
But—mica!—I would not look at them. 


When men are young they are 


too unsteady for husbands; when they are old they have the rheumatism,”—Henry 


Harland, 
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Mr. Fax: Bachelors and spinsters I specially venerate 


with featherless bipeds. 
Sir Telegraph: 
life without love? 


Mr. Fax: And what is it with love? 


I hope you will not long have cause to venerate me. 


The world is overstocked 


What is 


A rosebush in winter, all thorns and no flowers. 
A double-blossomed cherry, flowers with- 


out fruit; if the blossoms last a month, it is as much as can be expected: 


they fall and what comes in their place? 
Jetter vexation than stagnation: 


Sir Telegraph: 


Vanity and vexation of spirit. 
marriage may often be a stormy 


lake, but celibacy is almost always a muddy horsepond. 


Mr. Fax: Rather a calm, clear river 


Mr. Forester: Flowing through a desert where it moves in loneliness and reflects 
no forms of beauty.—Thomas Love Peacock. 
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N his little study with its view over 
gray-green grass to the scattered 
tombstones o: the churchyard the 
old vicar listened in silence to the plead- 
ing of his wife. 
“Very well,” he 
ask her. 
would 


said at last, “I will 

But she will not like it. She 
prefer me to go away alto- 
gether.” 


“John,” replied his wife gently, 


“you 
will never admit your qualities. She is 
a hard and proud, but she 
loves you as well as any in the parish. 


woman 


Dr. Wells has said you must have three 
months’ rest. ‘Three months! Surely 
that is not much to ask?” 

He smiled and patted the softly 
wrinkled hand that lay upon his knee. 

“Dear Mary! I am nothing to her 
beyond a fixed element in Windlesham. 
have here 
likes me, but any 
well. If ] 


change, but settle down soon enough 


Secause | been years, she 


other would do as 


retire, she will resent the 


to a new permanence. Ii, however, | 


a substitute for three months 
You she js, even 
with temporary tenants on the estate 


suggest 


know how 


Mrs. 

“T will go instead of you,” she sug- 
gested. 

But he shook his head and, rising 
wearily from his chair, looked about 
for coat and hat. 

“No, no. I will ask. 


say no.” 


Headicar sighed. 


She can but 


Behind the high 
castle morning room 
over their breakfast. 

“The vicar has asked to see me at 
ten o'clock,” said the elder, 

“What about, mother?” 

“T have no 


windows of the 
two ladies sat 


new inis- 
behavior among the mill hands, I ex- 
pect. They are a troublesome lot. 
Windlesham happier without 
them.” 
Conversation 


idea. Some 


was 


lapsed. Then the 











younger woman leaned forward and 
touched with her fingers a white rose 
which shone against the black satin of 
her mother’s dress. 

“Why so smart, mother? 
not wear flowers as a rule.” 

“It is Agatha’s birthday,” replied the 
old lady simply. 

Her daughter flushed with embar- 
“ rassment. 

“How stupid of me! 
darling !” 

Quickly she rose and, passing behind 
her mother’s chair, laid her cheek on 
the carefully waved white hair. 

“Forgive me,” she murmured again. 

The old lady patted brusquely the 
hand that caressed her shoulder. 

“There is ‘no question of forgive- 
ness, Sally. I do not expect others to 
remember. Perhaps I should do better 
to forget myself.” 

Her voice was steady and her eyes 
were veiled, as always, by the mesh of 
her proud reserve. Without another 
word she left the table and walked 
quickly from the room. 


You do 


Forgive me, 


The Reverend John Headicar made 
his way slowly up the street toward 
the castle gates. To the remote town- 
ship of Windlesham he had given the 
best years of his life, tending the souls 
of its people according to the simple 
recipes of his faith. At first his par- 
ishioners had been mainly farmers and 
farm laborers. Then the old stone mill 
by the river had been restarted, and 
John Headicar had found fresh scope 
for charity and patience among a new 
and more turbulent population attracted 
to the place by the demand for indus- 
trial labor. Once again devotion and 
the radiance of a guileless mind had 
won for him respect and affection. 
The vicar was beloved by his parish- 
ioners for the unselfish, unassuming 
man he was, and, if the rougher of the 
young men and the shriller of the mill 
girls were seldom seen at church, they 
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and theirs were little less cordial ip 
welcoming the gray-haired clergyman 
to their crowded homes than were 
those who formed a regular part of his 
congregation. 

Had Windlesham consisted merely of 
schoolmaster: and doctor, of a handful 
of small bourgeois and farmers, of 
laborers and their families, of the more 
recent cofony of mill workers, John 
Headicar’s life work might more openly 
have shown the fullness of achieve 
ment; would in any event have proved 
less laborious in the performance. But 
there was another element besides the 
inhabitants of the tiny town and of the 
scattered farmhouses in its neighbor- 
hood. On the rising slope to eastward 
stood the castle, its great gates dom- 
inating the main street, its flat, many- 
windowed facade so set along the gray 
flank of the down as to catch the glow 
of the setting sun and blazon forth in 
letters of flame the age-long motto of 
feudal lordship. Every blade of grass, 
every mossgrown tile in Windlesham 
belonged to the castle, and the castle 
itself belonged to one who allowed 
neither herself nor her dependents to 
forget the power and privilege of pos- 
session. 

Eglantine, Dowager Marchioness 
of Rhianver, was in her own right 
Countess of Windlesham. When her 
husband died and the marquisate with 
all its Welsh revenues passed to a third 
cousin, Lady Rhinaver established her- 
self in her own castle of Windlesham 
and shut out from her new life all 
memory of the old. 

It had meant little of happiness, that 
old life, for her husband had been for 
years before his death partially para- 
lyzed, her only son had died in infancy, 
and of her two daughters one was lost 
to her. Wherefore she came gladly 


enough to her own place, there, in the 
dignified seclusion suited to her un- 
bending nature, to live out the loneli- 
ness that fate had decreed for her. 
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For fifteen years, solitary, unloved, her 
isolation broken by occasional visits 
from her married daughter, she had 
ruled over Windlesham. Maybe the 
benefits of her dominance outweighed 
the gall of her despotism. Certain it is, 
however, that her insistent presence 
made doubly difficult the life work of 
John Headicar, who was compelled to 
render to feudalism the things that 
were feudal, and at the same time, in 
the lives of those about him, to tem- 
edly as best he might the evils of its 
ruthlessness. 

ut now at long last the toil of medi- 
ation had worn him out and, with the 
nervous misery of the unselfish man 
forced to beg on his own behalf, he 
rang at the porticoed front door and 
sought admittance, by appointment, to 
the presence of his patroness. 

She rose to greet him, an upright 
figure, clothed richly but simply in 
black, her white hair dressed high on 
her unbending head, a single white rose 
pinned to the bosom of her gown. 

“Good morning, Mr. Headicar. You 
wish to ask me something?” 

Still standing, he began in a low voice 
to tell of his unfitness for continued 
work. 

“I am ashamed,” he concluded, “to 
confess my feebleness. But I am con- 
vinced that at present I am not doing 
my duty as it needs to be done.” 

While he was speaking she had made 
no movement, nor had word nor sound 
of sympathy escaped her. As he fell 
silent, she seated herself and looked 
him keenly in the face. 

“I am sorry,” she said formally, 
“that you are unwell. You wish to 
resign the parish altogether ?” 

He faltered a little. 

“Well—personally—it had been my 
first idea—but my wife, Lady Rhian- 
ver—in fact we should both feel it very 
grievous to leave Windlesham. Dr. 
Wells says three or six months away 


would set me up. Perhaps you would 
consider a locum tenens a 

She frowned. 

“You know I dislike temporary ar- 
rangements,” she said coldly. “Such a 
plan would mean that for three or six 
months the place would virtually be 
uncared for. I could not trust a locum 
tenens, and it would not be worth while 
to instruct him.” 

With a sigh the vicar drew himself 
up. 

“Then I suppose I shall have to ask 
leave to resign,” he said. “I will write 
you a formal letter.” 

And he turned to go. 

“Wait a moment. It is a little sud- 
den, Mr. Headicar. You have been 
here so many years that I cannot in 
a minute visualize the place without 
you. How is a locum tenens found? I 
understand the bishop can be asked for 
some one special, but, failing that, his 
lordship will select the man who most 
conveniently occurs to him. I know of 
no one I could ask to come. Am I to 
allow some stranger, chosen by hazard, 
to take charge of Windlesham for half 
a year? It is out of the question, Mr. 
Headicar. You must see that it is out 
of the question.” 

“T had no idea of making such a 
proposal,” he replied warmly. “I know 
your care for the people and I know 
my own love for them. No substitute 
must come to Windlesham of whom 
we know nothing.” 

“Then you have some one in mind?” 

“As it happens—yes. My old friend, 
the vicar of St. Catherine’s, North 
Kensington, wrote to me not long ago 
about one of his curates. He said that 
in this young man the spirit of our 
Lord was indeed wonderfully strong, 
so that even among the worst charac- 
ters of the parish—and it is a very 
rough place—he is venerated as a saint. 
But the boy is ill with overwork. He 
spends his time in fetid air and will not 
care for his own comfort or well-being. 
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He must be got away for a while. My 
friend told me much about this young 
man—something of his parentage and 
the strange circumstances of his taking 
orders—and last night the idea came to 
me that if your ladyship would consent 
to his coming here, the change might 
not only save a very noble life, but 
bring to Windlesham qualities of 
Christian endeavor that I cannot claim 
to possess.” 

“This young man—does he want to 
go permanently to a country parish?” 

Mr. Headicar smiled a little sadly. 

“Did he so desire, I hope that I 
should not hesitate in making way for 
him. But he is wedded to London— 
will only leave it for a few months, 
and that under compulsion.” 

For a while the marchioness sat 
silent. She was now gazing away from 
him through the tall window to the 
right, 

“All this makes a difference,” she 
said at last. “Tell me about this won- 
derful young man.” 

“His name,” began the vicar, “is Al- 
fred Bostock.” 

Lady 
sharply. 


Rhianver turned her head 

“What name?” 

John Headicar noted with surprise 
the sudden curiosity of his listener. 
He repeated what he had said. The 
marchioness turned away again with 
an absent nod of the head. 

“Ah, yes—I did not hear. Go on.” 

“He came one day on foot to Clan- 
don—the big theological college near 
Colchester—and begged to see the war- 
den. He explained that he had tramped 
from London because he wished to be- 
come a priest, that life in a poor quar- 
ter had proved to him , 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted the old lady. 
“Tell me that afterward. Did he say 





who he was, where he came from?” 
“He is the son,” replied the vicar, 
“of some actor or teacher of elocu- 
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tion. The father seems to have been a 
bad lot Ps 

Lady Rhianver had risen suddenly 
to her feet. 

“Are his parents dead?” she asked, 
with a quietness more emotional than 
any ferocity. 

“I—I do not know,” said John 
Headicar. “I believe the father is, but 
—I could find out if your ladyship 





“No matter.” She walked away 
from him and stood for a moment by 
the fireplace, looking down into the 
flaming coals. There was a pause, 
Then: 

“IT am interested in what you tell 
me, Mr. Headicar,” she said. “TI will 
agree to this Mr.—this young man 
coming here while you are away, 
Please arrange it quickly. Good morn- 
ing.” 

He bowed, embarrassed and aston- 
ished at the spasmodic abruptness of 
one customarily so controlled. As he 
was leaving the room, she called to 
him. 

“Mr. Headicar, you will regard the 
payment of your substitute as my affair, 
The income from the parish will be 
yours entirely, as in normal circum: 
stances. No need to thank me’’—as he 
gestured appreciation—‘‘we all owe to 
you and to your wife the little we can 
repay. Good morning again.” 

In something of a daze the vicar 
made his way home, to tell Mrs. Headi- 
car of his strange interview and to bor- 
row of his old friend by letter a curate 
as locum tenens. 


It was a quarter of an hour after 
the vicar had left the castle that Lady 
Rhianver’s married daughter came in 
search of her mother. She found the 
marchioness seated in an armchair by 
the window of the small library, her 
fingers playing idly with a paper knife, 
her features frozen into a mask of 
reverie. When her daughter spoke, she 
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turned her head composedly and began 
immediately to speak in a voice of cold 
monotony. 

“Something very strange has hap- 
pened,” she And she related 
what had passed between herself and 
the vicar. ‘One would hardly believe 
it possible,” she concluded. “After all 
these years——” 


said. 


“But, mother: dear, it can only be a 
coincidence. Do not form hopes that 
cannot be fulfilled. The name is not 
so uncommon.” 

“IT am quite sure,” replied the old 
lady calmly. “There cannot be two 
Jostocks that were actors and teachers 
of acting. I refuse to believe there 
two. And that horrible 
man is dead—the man that bewitched 
my Agatha — and Oh, 
Sally!” she burst out, and the sudden 
emphasis after her quiet indifference 
gave to her voice a strident quality 
that wrung the heart of her hearer, 
“Sally, don’t you realize that this is 
Agatha’s son? The young clergyman 
is coming to his grandmother? At last 
—at last—the gap in my heart is to be 
filled !” 

“Dear, dear mother, calm yourself! 
With all my heart I pray you may be 
right. But you will harm yourself by 
this excitement. Listen, I will go to 
London to-day and find this young man. 
I will find out all about him, and if it 
is as you believe Iwill come back with 
him at once. If-not—well, then, I must 
try to comfort you as best I may.” 
“No 
He is 
darling’s child! 
Besides”—with a sudden drop to un- 
canny whispering- 


can be now 


— and —— 


“No, no!’ cried the old lady. 
one must see him before I do. 
my boy! He is my 
“besides, he may 
and he 
His 


Agatha is 


tell sme where his mother is, 
would not tell that to a stranger. 
mother is probably alive. 


alive! Alive—alive!” 


In a paroxysm of hysterical delight 
she threw back her head and lay, shak- 
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ing with dreadful laughter, in her chair 
by the high library window. 

Her daughter and the servants got 
her to bed. The doctor was sent for, 
but by the time he reached the castle 
Lady Rhianver was her usual calm 
self again and resentfully defiant of en- 
forced convalescence. 

Next day a telegram from Dorset 
summoned home the marchioness’ visi- 
tor. No further mention was made of 
the suggested journey to London. 

“Good-by, Sally,” said the mother. 
“Thank you for coming, and let me 
know how matters are at home. I am 
quite well again now. You shall hear 
about Alfred when he comes.” 


Alfred Bostock was nearing the end 
of his first evening sermon in Windle- 
sham Church. He had only arrived the 
day before, and it was with real curi- 
osity that, on this occasion as already 
at morning service, he scanned the 
faces of his new congregation. How 
they differed from those to whom he 
was accustomed! How unquestioning 
and simple and healthy they looked in 
contrast to the wizened pallor and ill- 
thriven cunning of the men and women 
of the slum parish of St. Catherine’s. 
One by one he studied them, as, from 
his heart and speaking without notes, 
he told them something of the life and 
struggle of great cities. Pew by pew 
he conducted his examination, apprais- 
ing and judging each face, the while 
with simple eloquence he told of what 
he knew so well. It was, by the hazard 
of his chosen progression, only a few 
moments before the end of his sermon 
that he reached in his survey of the 
church the south transept that lay 
across the chancel to his left. He saw 
a grille of heavily carved oak balus- 
ters, behind which, in the dim light of 
a single lamp, a solitary figure could 
be seen, black-veiled and motionless. 

“And now to God the Father 
With bowed head and body turned to 


” 
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the altar he waited for the scraping of 
feet and shuffle of hymn books to sink 
into silence. 

3y the time the service was over all 
memory had left him of the somber 
richness of the private pew, of the 
lonely dignity of that unyielding figure. 
Wherefore he was greatly amazed to 
receive in the vestry a visit from a 
liveried groom. The man touched his 
hat. 

“Beg pardon, sir. Her 
would wish to speak to you.” 

Bostock smiled inquiry. “Her lady- 
ship? I am ready now. Will she come 
in?” 

“Her ladyship is in her carriage and 
begs you to speak to her there.” 

“Then you must wait a moment for 
me to put my things away ard lock up 
the church. Please tell her ladyship I 
will be with her in two minutes.” 

Hat in hand he stood at the open 
door of a small brougham that waited 
at the churchyard gate. From the 
blackness of the came a 
woman’s voice. 

“Get in, Mr. Bostock. I want you 
to dine with me this evening.” 

The note of command was unmis- 
takable. Murmuring thanks, he climbed 
into the brougham. The door was 
closed from without and he was carried 
smoothly into the night. Not a word 
was spoken. As his eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness he could make 
out the dim outline of his companion. 
Clearly the figure was the same as that 
behind the grille in the south transept. 
“This is the chatelaine,” he said to him- 
self, and was on the whole content 
thus early to become acquainted with 
one who was perforce a power in 
Windlesham. 

Arrived at the castle, he saw little 
of his hostess but her cloak, as, muffled 
to the eyes, she passed up the steps and 
hurried across the hall. The butler re- 
lieved him of coat and hat; conducted 
him to hot water, soap and towels, and, 





ladyship 


interior 
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enough to do, and returned to his old 






toilet completed, led him to the long 
drawing-room, in which a fire burned 
gloriously. 

“Her ladyship will be down directly, 
sir.” 

Glad of a moment’s respite, Alfred 
Bostock looked about him. The room 
was tall with sumptuous paneling and 
a ceiling heavily ornate with garlands 
and other plaster work. The white 
painted walls rose from flooring pol- 
ished to brilliance, upon which fine and 
somber rugs lay in orderly profusion, 
The furniture was for the most part 
in mahogany, carved and polished, but 
a few satinwood chairs and two card 
tables, inlaid and painted, shone like 
old amber among their darker fellows. 

There was a rustle of silk, and a tall 
old lady, with white hair and eyes aloof 
but courteous, came forward to greet 
him. 

“You will forgive my unceremonious 
invitation, Mr. Bostock. I am Lady 
Rhianver and, as Windlesham is my 
home, I was anxious to make the ac- 
quaintance of our new clergyman.” 

As she spoke her eyes never left his 
face. They were inexpressive eyes, but 
behind their bleakness he felt the power 
of veiled but searching scrutiny. At 
dinner, with the easy candor of one 
whose soul is clear, he talked of Lon- 
don and his work. His hostess re- 
sponded graciously. 

The meal passed with good humor 
and content. It was when the serv- 
ants had left the drawing-room, after 
handivg coffee, that she refused for the 
first time to follow his lead in conver- 
sation. He was venturing an opinion 
on denominational effort in poor par- 
ishes, but she cut him short. 

“Listen to me,” she said suddenly. 
“Your father was an actor, was he 
not?” 

Rather surprised, the young man 
nodded. 


“At one time, yes. But he got little 
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employment of teaching elocution and 
training amateurs.” 

“His name was Alexander?” 

“Te.” 

“He was tall and red-haired ?’ 

“Ves,” 

“What kind of a man was he?” 

“A very handsome man—until 
No, he was a good-looking man.” 

“Was he a good man?” 

“You will pardon me, Lady Rhian- 
ver, but I cannot abuse my father. I 
am sure that on many of the occasions 
that he went astray the fault was not 
so much his as that of others.” 

“And your—motlier ?” 

There was a break in the voice as 
this question was asked. Bostock 
noticed signs of growing agitation in 
his hostess. Eager to find some 
means of changing the subject of con- 
versation, he did not at once reply. 

“Your mother?” came the query, 
sharply, impatiently repeated. 

“IT am even less desirous of discuss- 
ing my mother, Lady Rhianver,” he re- 
plied in a low voice. 

“Why? Why ‘even less?” Her im- 
patience crumbled into wistfulness. “I 
am not quite myself. You must for- 
give a tired old woman—her—imper- 
tinence. Tell me just she 
alive ?” 

He nodded. 

“Where She checked herself 
and after a struggle mastered her agi- 
tation. “I should like to see her.” She 
spoke now ‘with something approach- 
ing her usual calm grandeur. “Please 
write to her to come here.” 

He sat silent, 

“Well? 
toc] 


this—is 


uneasy and amazed. 
You will do this, Mr. Bos- 
because I ask you. I am accus- 
tomed to have my way in Windlesham, 
and it is a small thing to ask a man to 
invite his mother on a visit. Promise 
me you will do this!” 

Rising, he looked her in the face. 

“I do not understand, Lady Rhian- 
ver. You are cruel, but I think you 


do not know it. Also I feel that your 
mind is tortured in this matter, al- 
though I know not how or why. Can 
you give me a reason that I should ask 
my mother to come here?” 

She walked toward the door, speak- 
ing as she walked, but without turn 
or motion of the head. 

“Do as I ask and you shall have 
reason and to spare. I am not well and 
must leave you now. Andrews will 
show you where to smoke and bring 
all you ask for, if you care to sit a 
while.”” An idea seemed to strike her. 
She stood at the door and faced him. 
“Yes! You shall stay and write from 
here to bid your mother come, on note- 
paper that Andrews will fetch you. 
That will be a good plan. Good night, 
Mr. Bostock.” 

Alone in the shining spaces of the 
drawing-room, the young man _ stood 
and pondered, until pity for her lonely 
pride conquered his dislike. 

“So be it,” he said to himself. “I 
will do as she asks.” 


A small boy brought a note to the 
castle and waited for an answer. 


Dear LApy RHIANVER: 
this afternoon 


My mother arrives 
Yours very truly, 
ALFRED Bostock. 


The answer read as tersely: 


DEAR Mr 
six o'clock. 


Bostock: I expect you both at 
EGLANTINE RHIANVER. 


The 
willful. 
salon at 


marchioness was never more 
Tea must be ready in the long 
six. No; she would take her 
tea alone upstairs at five. No again— 
the visitors must be shown to the small 
drawing-room and she would send 


down to Mrs. Bostock to come upstairs. 
No once more—better to see the young 


man first. No finally—let matters ar- 
range themselves; she would give or- 
ders later. 

The servants, tired with answering 
impatient bells, shrugged shoulders 
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wearily. “Bit off this afternoon,” re- 
marked the younger footman. Andrews 
frowned reprovingly. 

“Her ladyship is frequently a little 
difficult,” he said. 

At last the deep clang of the front- 
door bell sounded down the flagged 
passages of the servants’ quarter. 
Straightening his coat, the butler sailed 
impressively across the hall. 

Before he could reach the door his 
mistress, calling sharply from the bend 
of the great staircase, fetched him 
back. 

“Andrews,” she said, “you will show 
Mr. and Mrs. Bostock to the long 
drawing-room. You will then ask the 
lady to forgive me for five minutes and 
bring Mr. Bostock to my own room, 

“Very good, my lady.” 

“When I ring, bring Mrs. 
upstairs at once. 
understand ?” 
“Very good, my lady.” 


30stock 
At once—do you 


Alfred Bostock closed the door be- 
hind him and stood awaiting explana- 
tion of his hostess’ strange summons. 

“You asked to see me, Lady Rhian- 
ver.” 

She hurried to greet him, took his 
two hands in hers and gazed earnestly 
in his face. 

“Yes; I wished to see you—alone. 
In a moment I will see—your mother. 
But I have something to tell you, 
something that will make clear why I 
have behaved thus oddly. There! Sit 
down. You must doubt my sanity?” 

The young man, more mystified than 
ever, murmured a formal negative. 
Nevertheless seated uncomfortably on 
an upright chair, he asked himself to 
what this seeming lunacy was tending. 
The marchioness began to speak. 

“Listen to me, boy. 
tell you a story. Long ago I had two 
daughters. One I still have, and she 
is dear to me. The other I have lost, 


I am going to 


and her I loved more than the world. 
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She was dark and slim and mischiey. 
ous, and her spirit was the high un. 
tamable spirit of the stock from which 
she had sprung. I spoiled her. After ] 
had lost her, I came to see that I had 
spoiled her, to see that the sorrow that 
came upon me was of my own making, 
It was in London first that she took a 
craze for acting. You are too young 
to realize how exceptional and shock- 
ing it was then thought for girls of 
noble family to mix with actors and 
actresses. You must believe me when 
I tell you that only a mother madly 
fond would have countenanced what I 
countenanced in Agatha. She had the 
idea of producing a play in Wales—my 
husband was alive in those days, and 
we spent some part of the year in Plas 
Colyn—with a professioned instructor 
and a few professional performers. Like 
the fool I was, I smiled and let her go 
her way. She collected her friends and 
chose her play and invited those of the 
expert theatrical world that it pleased 
her to invite. They came to Wales and 
set eagerly to work. The stage manager 
was your father—do not interrupt me! 
I must tell my story to the end—and, as 
you once said yourself, he was in those 
days a very handsome man, You can 
guess the rest? How far the intimacy 
had gone in London I do not know. 
Certainly he and Agatha were not 
strangers when the last Welsh phase be- 
gan. He bewitched her—bewitched her, 
boy—and, when the play was over 
Alfred Bostock started to his feet. 
The old lady, a hand to her throat, 
seemed in danger of choking. She was 
pale as death and reeled against the table. 
With his arm he supported her. 
“Please, Lady Rhianver, I beg of you 
not to tell me this. My mother 
The words rallied her distracted 
senses. A gleam of triumph shone in 
her tired eyes. With a sudden move- 
ment she escaped his arm and moved 
steadily to the fireplace. He saw her 
jerk the bell rope, heard the bell’s voice 
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sound distantly. Then she turned and 
began to speak rapidly : 

“I am better. We have only a few 
moments now, and I must finish my tale 
quickly. Agatha ran away with this 
man—with your father—leaving a note 
to say they were to marry, that she could 
not hope for my forgiveness or for her 
father’s, but she loved him well enough 
to give up home and friends and all the 
joys and power of her position, to be his 
wife and look after him and share his 
work, 

“According to the standards of tbose 
days she had done an unforgivable 
thing. She had betrayed her caste and 
tarnished her father’s name. He swore 
that to him forever she was dead. He 
forbade my searching for her, even try- 
ing to get news of her. But secretly I 
disobeyed. I searched and advertised 
and searched again, but all in vain. She 
had disappeared. And then this amaz- 
ing chance of your acquaintance! Now 
you understand? Now you realize that 
I am not mad, save with delight at see- 
ing you, who are my grandson, and 
your mother, who is “ 

She stopped abruptly as the door latch 
rattled and the door swung slowly open. 

“My Agatha!” cried the old lady, and 
tottered forward. 

In the doorway stood a short, stout 
woman, her face lined beneath its 
powder, her hair, sourly yellow, piled to 
either side of a gaudy hat. With mouth 
open in amazement she stared at the tall, 
black-gowned figure that swayed uncer- 
tainly in the center of the room. Be- 
hind her stupefaction the door closed 
silently. 

For a second the marchioness stood 
as though rooted to the ground, her body 
reeling slightly, her arms stretched 
stupidly toward the newcomer. Ther 
she turned to Alfred Bostock. 

“But—this is not “i 

He moved to support her to a chair, 
but at his touch she shrank away. 

“How dare you!” she broke out in 
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fury. “How dare you bring that crea- 
ture here! Where is my child? Where 
is Agatha?” 

“Lady Rhianver,” he cried, implor- 
ingly. “I swear to you this is my 
mother, Of the story you have told me 
I know nothing. I tried to say so, but 
you prevented me. It is all a horrible 
confusion. Let us go and never trouble 
you again,” 

The woman who had gazed from one 
to the other, tongue-tied with genuine 
astonishment, now regained the ready 
impudence of her class. 

“What the hell is all this?” she de- 
manded. “Alfred, if you’ve brought me 
here to make a fool of me, I'll let you 
know it. As for the old lady—who does 
she want anyway, with her ‘Agathas’ and 
her hoity-toity tempers ?” 

Lady Rhianver had groped her way 
to a chair and now sat, pitifully quiet, 
under the strident emphasis of the 
other’s indignation. Before Alfred Bos- 
tock could reply, she raised her hand to 
bid him be silent. 

“One moment,” she said dully. “I 
should like to ask Mrs. Bostock a ques- 
tion, and also to apologize to her for the 
very painful scene in which, by my own 
folly, I have involved her. First of all, 
madam, the apology. Will you show me 
the courtesy so far to overlook what has 
occurred as to allow me to ask you 
something ?”’ 

The visitor threw up her head and 
then allowed it to settle pompously into 
the cheap furs that hung about her 
shoulders. 

“A civil question deserves a civil an- 
swer, I suppose,” she observed, “though 
I may say I don’t fancy being made a 
fool of. I’m for toddling out of this, 
sharp as may be, so we'll have the query 
here and now, if you don’t mind. 
Whether I answer or not depends, of 
course.” 

“T will not waste time,” said the mar- 
chioness coldly, “and I will try not to be 
too personal. I used to know your hus- 
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band, Mrs. Bostock. Perhaps you 
would not mind telling me how long ago 
you were married to him?” 

“How long? Good Lord, since the 






flood! Must be thirty years ago if it’s 
a day. I was married at sixteen, you 
know. And I’m older than I look. 


Which is a marvel, you know, when you 
come to think what I’ve been through. 
No joke, marrying Alec Bostock, you 
can take it from me.” 

“Thirty years?” repeated Lady Rhian- 
ver in a voice so low that it was almost 
a whisper. “Thirty years! Two more 
questions—if I may. Did your husband 
—was he—were there ever—other 
women f 

“Ah!” The widow raised her hands 
in mock dismay, “Others? You bet 
your life! Faithfulness wasn’t Alec’s 
strong suit. Not that I minded much 
after some years. You get used to any- 
thing, don’t you? Still, I’m glad Alfred’s 
a good boy.” 

With a supreme effort the mar- 
chioness brought herself to a final prob- 
ing of her own agony. 

“I have done,” she interrupted; “in 
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one moment I have done. Did you ever 
hear tell of a Lady Agatha Grant. 
Charteris ?—that is to say—among the 
women he—had to do with?” 

Mrs. Bostock drew down the corners 
of her mouth in an effort of memory, 

“Grant-Charteris?”’ she repeated, “T 
seem to know the name. I believe—. 
Oh, yes’”’—with the sudden indifference 
of one who recalls a trivial and long- 
finished incident—“‘I know. She was 
the swell who froze on to him once, I 
heard him mention her once or twice. 
Liked to feel he was good enough for 
society folk, you know. But he got rid 
of her after a couple of weeks or so, 
Too damned stuck up, he used to say. 
It wasn’t one of his important affairs, 
not by any means—— Good Lord, Al- 
fred, she’s fainted!” 


The tight boots: of Alexander Bos- 
tock’s only widow tapped nervously 
across the marble paving of the hall. 
On the floor of her boudoir the mother 
of one of Alexander Bostock’s many 
mistresses—and not one of his important 
ones, not by any means—lay dying 
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Let all possible calamities be accumulated on two affectionate and congenial 


MarriAcE has many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.—Samuel Johnson. 
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spirits, they will find more true happiness in weeping together than they would 
have found in all the riches of the world, poisoned by the disunion of hearts. 


—Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
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It is so. 


Marriage is but a body of which money is the soul. 
The world of reality is not the world of romance 
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When 


a lover talks of lips of coral, teeth of pearl, tresses of gold, and eyes of 
diamonds, he knows all the while that he is lying by wholesale and that 
no baker in England would give him credit for a penny roll on this display 


of his Utopian treasury. 


All the aérial castles that are founded on the 


contempt of worldly prudence have not half the solidity of the cloud-built 
towers that surround the setting of the autumnal sun.—Thomas Love Pea- 
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WHERE THEIR FIRE 
iS NOT QUENCHED 


HERE was nobody in the orch- 

ard. Harriott Leigh went out, 

carefully, through the iron gate 
into the field. She had made the latch 
slip into its notch without a sound. 

The path slanted widely up the field 
from the orchard gate to the stile under 
the elder tree. George Waring waited 
for her there. 

Years afterward, when she thought 
of George Waring she smelled the 
sweet, hot wine scent of the elder flow- 
ers. Years afterward, when _ she 
smelled elder flowers she saw George 
Waring, with his beautiful, gentle face, 
like a poet’s or a musician’s, his black- 
blue eyes, and sleek, olive-brown hair. 
He was a naval lieutenant. 

Yesterday he had asked her to marry 
him and she had consented. But her 
father hadn’t, and she had come to tell 
him that and say good-by before he 
left her. His ship was to sail the next 


9 day. 


He was and excited, He 
couldn't that anything could 
stop their happiness, that anything he 
didn’t want to happen could happen. 

“Well?” he said. 

“He’s a perfect beast, George. He 
won't let us. He says we're too young.” 

“I was twenty last August,” he said, 
aggrieved. 

“And I shall be seventeen in Septem- 
ber.” 

“And this June. 
really. 
wait ?” 

“Three years.” 

“Three years before we can be en- 
gaged even Why, we might be 
dead.” 


eager 
believe 


We're quite old, 
How long does he mean us to 


She put her arms round him to make 
him feel safe. They kissed; and the 
sweet, hot wine scent of the elder flow- 
ers mixed with their kisses. They 
stood, pressed close together, under the 
elder tree. 
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Across the yellow fields of charlock 
they heard the village clock strike 
seven. Up in the house a gong clanged. 

“Darling, I must go,” she said. 

“Oh, stay—stay five minutes.” 

He pressed her close. It lasted five 
minutes, and five more. Then he was 
running fast down the road to the sta- 
tion, while Harriott went along the 
field path, slowly, struggling with her 
tears. 

“He'll be back in three months,” she 
said. “I can live through three 
months.” 

But he never came back. There was 
something wrong with the engines of 
his ship, the Alexandra. Three weeks 
later she went down in the Mediterra- 
nean, and George with her. 

Harriott said she didn’t care how soon 
she died now. She was quite sure it 
would be soon, because she couldn’t live 
without him. 

Five years passed. 

The two lines of beech trees stretched 
on and on, the whole length of the 
park, a broad green drive between. 
When you came to the middle they 
branched off right and left in the form 
of a cross, and at the end of the right 
arm there was a white stucco pavilion 
with pillars and a three-cornered_ pedi- 
ment like a Greek temple. At the end 
of the left arm, the west entrance to 
the park, double gates and a side door. 

Harriott, on her stone seat at the 
back of the pavilion, could see Stephen 
Philpotts the very minute he came 
through the side door. 

He had asked her to wait for him 
there. It was the place he always chose 
to read his poems aloud in. The poems 
were a pretext. She knew what he was 
going to say. And she knew what she 
would answer. 

There were elder bushes in flower at 
the back of the pavilion, and Harriott 
thought of George Waring. She told 
herself that George was nearer to her 
now than he could ever have been, liv- 


ing. If she married Stephen, she woul 
not be unfaithful, because she loved him 
with another part of herself. It was 
not as though Stephen were taking 
George’s place. She loved Stephen 
with her soul, in an unearthly way, 

Sut her body quivered like a stretched 
wire when the door opened and the 
young man came toward her down the 
drive under the beech trees. 

She loved him; she loved his slender. 
ness, his darkness and sallow whiteness, 
his black eyes lighting up with the in- 
tellectual flame, the way his black hair 
swept back from his forehead, the way 
he walked, tiptoe, as if his feet were 
lifted with wings. 

He sat down beside her. She could 
see his hands tremble. She felt that 
her moment was coming; it had come, 

“T wanted to see you alone because 
there’s something I must say to you, 
I don’t quite know how to begin——” 

Her lips parted. She panted lightly. 

“You've heard me speak of Sybil 
Foster ? 

Her voice came stammering. “N-no, 
Stephen. Did you?” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to, till I knew 
it was all right, I only heard yester- 
day.” 

“Heard what ?” 

“Why, that she'll have me. Oh, 
Harriott—do you know what it’s like 
to be terribly happy?” 

She knew. She had known just now, 
the moment before he told her, She 
sat there, stone-cold and stiff, listening 
to his raptures; listening to her own 
voice saying she was glad. 

Ten years passed. 


Harriott Leigh sat waiting in the 
drawing-room of a small house in 
Maida Vale. She had lived there ever 
since her father’s death two years be 
fore. 

She was restless. She kept on look- 
ing at the clock to see if it was four, 
the hour that Oscar Wade had ap 
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pointed. She was not sure that he 
would come, after she had sent him 
away yesterday. 

She now asked herself, why, when 
she had sent him away yesterday, she 
had let him come to-day. Her motives 
were not altogether clear. If she really 
meant what she had said then, she 
oughtn't to let him come to her again. 
Never again. 

She had shown him plainly what she 
meant. She could see herself, sitting 
very straight in her chair, uplifted by a 
passionate integrity, while he stood be- 
fore her, hanging his head, ashamed 
and beaten; she could feel again the 
throb in her voice as she kept on say- 
ing that she couldn't, she couldn’t; he 
must see that she couldn’t; that, no, 
nothing would make her change her 
mind; she couldn’t forget he had a 
wife: that he must think of Muriel. 

To which he had answered savagely : 
“I needn't. That’s all over. We only 
live together for the look of the thing.” 

And she, serenely, with great dig- 
nity: “And for the look of the thing, 
Oscar, we must leave off seeing each 
other. Please go.” 

“Do you mean. it?” 

“Yes. We must never see each other 
again,” 

And he had gone then, ashamed and 
beaten. 

She could see him, squaring his broad 
shoulders to meet the blow. And she 
was sorry him. She told herself 
she had been unnecessarily hard. Why 
shouldn’t they see each other again, now 
he understood where they must draw 
the line? Until yesterday the line had 
never been clearly drawn. To-day she 
meant to ask him to forget what he 
had said to her. Once it was forgotten, 
they could go on being friends as if 
nothing had happened. 

It was four o’elock, Half past. Five. 
She had finished tea and given him up 
when, between the half hour and six 
o'clock, he came 


for 
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He came as he had come a dozen 
times, with his measured, deliberate, 
thoughtful tread, carrying himself well 
braced, with a sort of held-in arrogance, 
his great shoulders heaving. He was a 
man of about forty, broad and tall, 
lean-flanked and_ short-necked, his 
straight, handsome features showing 
small and even in the big square face 
and in the flush that swamped it. The 
close-clipped, reddish-brown mustache 
bristled forward from the pushed-out 
upper lip. His small, flat eyes shone, 
reddish brown, eager and animal. 

She liked to think of him when he 
was not there, but always at the first 
sight of him she felt a slight shock. 
Physically, he was very far from her 
admired ideal. So different from 
George Waring and Stephen Philpotts. 

He sat down, facing her. 

There was an embarrassed 
broken by Oscar Wade. 

“Well, Harriott, you said [I could 
come.”. He seemed to be throwing the 
responsibility on her. 

“So I suppose you’ve forgiven me,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes, Oscar, I’ve forgiven you.” 

He said she’d better show it by com- 
ing to dine with him somewhere that 
evening. 

She could give no reason to herself 
for going. She simply went. 

He took her to a restaurant in Soho. 
Oscar Wade dined well, even extrava- 
gantly, giving each dish its importance. 
She liked his extravagance. He had 
none of the mean virtues. 

It was His 
rassed silence told her what he was 
thinking. But when he had seen her 
home he left her at her garden gate. He 
had thought better of it. 

She was not sure whether 
glad or sorry. She had had 
ment of righteous exaltation and she 
had enjoyed it. But there was no joy 
in the weeks that followed it. She had 
given up Oscar Wade because she 
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didn’t want him very much; and now 
she wanted him furiously, perversely, 
because she had given him up. Though 
he had no resemblance to her ideal she 
couldn’t live without him. 

She dined with him again and again, 
till she knew Schnebler’s Restaurant by 
heart, the white-paneled walls picked 
out with gold; the white pillars, and 
the curling gold fronds of their 
capitals; the Turkey carpets, blue 
and crimson, soft under her feet; 
the thick crimson velvet cushions, 
that clung to her skirts; the glitter 
of silver and glass on the innumerable 
white circles of the tables, And the 
faces of the diners, red, white, pink, 
brown, gray and sallow, distorted and 
excited; the curled mouths that twisted 


as they ate; the convoluted electri?’ 


bulbs pointing, pointing down at them, 
under the red, crinkled shades. All 
shimmering in a thick air that the red 
light stained as wine stains water. 

And Oscar’s face, flushed with his 
dinner. Always, when he leaned back 
from the table and brooded in silence 
she knew what he was thinking. His 
heavy eyelids would lift ; she would find 
his eyes fixed on hers, wondering, con- 
sidering. 

She knew now what the end would 
be. She thought of George Waring, 
and Stephen Philpotts, and of her life, 
cheated. She hadn’t chosen Oscar, she 
hadn’t really wanted him; but now he 
had forced himself on her she couldn’t 
afford to let him go. Since George died 
no man had loved her, no other man 
ever would. And she was sorry for 
him when she thought of him going 
from her, beaten and ashamed. 

She was certain, before he was, of 
the end. Only she didn’t know when 
and where and how it would come. 
That was what Oscar knew. 

It came at the close of one of their 
evenings when they had dined in a pri- 
vate sitting room. He said he couldn’t 
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stand the heat and noise of the public 
restaurant. 

She went before him, up a steep, red. 
carpeted stair to a white door on the 
second landing. 

From time to time they repeated the 
furtive, hidden adventure. Sometimes 
she met him in the room above Schneb. 
ler’s. Sometimes, when her maid was 
out, she received him at her house in 
Maida Vale. But that was dangerous, 
not to be risked too often. 

Oscar declared himself unspeakably 
happy. Harriott was not quite sure, 
This was love, the thing she had never 
had, that she had dreamed of, hungered 
and thirsted for; but now she had it 
she was not satisfied. Always she 
looked for something just beyond it, 
some mystic, heavenly rapture, always 
beginning to come, that never came, 
There was something about Oscar that 
repelled her. But because she had 
taken him for her lover, she couldn't 
bring herself to admit that it was a cer- 
tain coarseness. She looked another 
way and pretended it wasn’t there. To 
justify herself, she fixed her mind on 
his good qualities, his generosity, his 
strength, the way he had built up his 
engineering business. She made him 
take her over his works and show her 
his great dynamos. She made him lend 
her the books he read. But always, 
when she tried to talk to him, he let 
her see that thaf wasn’t what she was 
there for. 

“My dear girl, we haven’t time,” he 
said. “It’s waste of our priceless mo- 
ments.” 

She persisted. ‘“There’s. something 
wrong about it all if we can’t talk to 
each other.” 

He was irritated. “Women never 
seem to consider that a man can get 
all the talk he wants from other men. 
What’s wrong is our meeting in this 
unsatisfactory way. We ought to live 
together. It’s the only sane thing. I 
would, only I don’t want to break up 
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Muriel’s home and make her miserable.” 
“t thought you said she wouldn't 


’ 


care. 
“My dear, she cares for her home and 


her position and the children. You for- 
get the children.” 

Yes. She had forgotten the children. 
She had forgotten Muriel. She had 
left off thinking of Oscar as a man 
with a wife and children and a home. 

He had a plan. His mother-in-law 
was coming to stay with Muriel in 
October and he would get away. He 
would go to Paris, and Harriott should 
come to him there. He could say he 
went on business. No need to lie about 
it; he had business in Paris. 

He engaged rooms in a hotel in the 
rue de Rivoli. They spent two weeks 
there. 

For three days Oscar was madly in 
love with Harriott and Harriott with 
him. As she lay awake she would turn 
on the light and look at him as he slept 
at her side. Sleep made him beautiful 
and innocent; it laid a fine, smooth tis- 
sue over his coarseness: it made his 
mouth gentle; it entirely hid his eyes. 

In six days reaction had set in. At 
the end of the tenth day, Harriott, re- 
turning with Oscar from Montmartre, 
burst into a fit of crying. When ques- 
tioned, she answered wildly that the 
Hotel Saint Pierre was too hideously 
ugly; it was getting on her nerves. 
Mercifully Oscar explained her state as 
fatigue following excitement. She tried 
hard to believe that she was miserable 
because her love was purer and more 
spiritual than Oscar’s; but all the time 
she knew perfectly well she had cried 
from pure boredom. She was in love 
with Oscar, and Oscar bored her. Os- 
car was in love with her, and she bored 
him. At close quarters, day in and day 
out, each was revealed to the other as 
an incredible bore. 

At the end of the second week she 
began to doubt whether she had ever 
been really in love with him. 


is Not Quenched 
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Her passion returned for a little 
while after they got back to London, 
Freed from the unnatural strain which 
Paris had put on them, they persuaded 
themselves that their romantic tempera- 
ments were better fitted to the old life 
of casual adventure. 

Then, gradually, the sense of danger 
began to wake in them. They lived in 
perpetual fear, face to face with all the 
chances of discovery. They tormented 
themselves and each other by imagin- 
ing possibilities that they would never 
have considered in their first fine mo- 
ments. It was as though they were be- 
ginning to ask themselves if it were, 
after all, worth while running such 
awful risks, for all they got out of it. 
Oscar still swore that if he had been 
free he would have married her. He 
pointed out that his intentions at any 
rate were regular. But she asked her- 
self: Would I marry him? Marriage 
would be the Hotel Saint Pierre all 
Over again, without any possibility of 
escape. But, if she wouldn’t marry 
him, was she in love with him? That 
was the test. Perhaps it was a good 
thing he wasn’t free. Then she told 
herself that these doubts were morbid, 
and that the question wouldn’t arise. 

One evening Oscar called to see her. 
He had come to tell her that Muriel 
was ill. 

“Seriously ill?” 

“I’m afraid so. It’s pleurisy. May 
turn to pneumonia. We shall know one 
way or another in the next few days.” 

A terrible fear seized upon Harriott. 
Muriel might die of her pleurisy; and 
if Muriel died, she would have to 
marry Oscar. He was looking at her 
queerly, as if he knew what she was 
thinking, and she could see that the 
same thought had occurred to him and 
that he was frightened, too. 

Muriel got well again; but their 
danger had enlightened them. Muriel’s 
life was now inconceivably precious to 
them both; she stood between them and 
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that permanent union, which 
dreaded and yet would not 
courage to refuse. 

After enlightenment the rupture. 

It came from Oscar, one evening 
when he sat with her in her drawing- 
room. 

“Harriott,” 
I’m thinking 
down ?” 

“How do you mean, settling down?” 

“Patching it up with Muriel, poor 
girl. Has it never occurred to you that 
this little affair of ours can’t go on 
forever ?” 

“You don’t want it to go on?” 

“T don’t want to have any humbug 
about it. For God’s sake, let’s be 
straight, If it’s done, it’s done. Let’s 
end it decently.” 

“T see. 


they 
have the 


he said, “do you know 
seriously of _ settling 


You want to get rid of me.” 
“That’s a beastly way of putting it.” 
“Is there any way that isn’t beastly? 

The whole thing’s beastly. I should 

have thought you’d have stuck to it 

now you’ve made it what you wanted. 

When I haven’t an ideal, I haven’t a 

single illusion, when you’ve destroyed 

everything you didn’t want.” 

“What didn’t I want?” 

“The clean, beautiful part of it. The 
part 7 wanted.” 

“My part at least was real. It was 
cleaner and more beautiful than all that 
putrid stuff you wrapped it up in. You 
were a hypocrite, Harriott, and I 
wasn’t. You’re a hypocrite now if you 
say you weren’t happy with me.” 

“T was never really happy. Never 
for one moment. There was always 
something I missed. Something you 
didn’t give me. Perhaps you couldn’t.” 

“No. I wasn’t spiritual enough,” he 
sneered, 

“You were not. 
what you were.” 


And you made me 


“Oh, I noticed that you were always 
very spiritual after you’d got what you 
wanted.” 
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“What I wanted?” she cried. “Qh 
my God- 

“If you ever knew what you wanted” 

“What—I—wanted,” she re 
drawing out her bitterness, oe 

“Come,” he said, “why not be honest? 
Face facts. I was awfully gone om 
you. You were awfully gone on me 
once. We got tired of each other ané 
it’s over. But at least you might own 
we had a good time while it lasted,” 

“A good time?” 

“Good enough for me,” 

“For you, because for you love only 
means one thing. Everything that’s 
high and noble in it you dragged down 
to that, till there’s nothing left for us 
but that. That’s what you made of 
love.” 

Twenty years passed. 


It was Oscar who died first, three 
years after the rupture. He did it sud- 
denly one evening, falling down in a 
fit of apoplexy. 

His death was an immense relief to 
Harriott. Perfect security had been 
impossible as long as he was alive. But 
now there wasn’t a living soul who 
knew her secret. 

Still, in the first moment of shock 
Harriott told herself that Oscar dead 
would be nearer to her than ever, She 
forgot how little she had wanted him 
to be near her, alive. And long before 
the twenty years had passed she had 
contrived to persuade herself that he 
had never been near to her at all. It 
was incredible that she had ever known 
such a person as Oscar Wade. As for 
their affair, she couldn’t think of Har- 
riott Leigh as the sort of woman to 
whom such a thing could happen. 
Schnebler’s and the Hotel Saint Pierre 
ceased to figure among prominent im 
ages of her past. Her memories, if 
she allowed herself to remember, would 
have clashed disagreeably with the repu- 
tation for sanctity which she had now 
acquired. 
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For Harriott at fifty-two was the 
friend and helper of the Reverend 
Clement Farmer, Vicar of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Maida Vale, She worked 
as a deaconess in his parish, wearing 
the uniform of a deaconess, the semi- 
religious gown, the cloak, the bonnet 
and veil, the cross and rosary, the holy 
smile. She was also secretary to the 
Maida Vale and Kilburn Home for 
Fallen Girls, 

Her moments of excitement came 
when Clement Farmer, the lean, austere 
likeness of Stephen Philpotts, in his 
cassock and lace-bordered surplice, is- 
sued from the vestry, when he mounted 
the pulpit, when he stood before the 
altar rails and lifted up his arms in 
Benediction; her moments of ecstasy 
when she received the Sacrament from 
his hands. And she had moments of 
calm happiness when his study door 
closed on their communion. All these 
moments were saturated with a solemn 
holiness. 

And they were insignificant com- 
pared with the moment of her dying. 

She lay dozing in her white bed 
under the black crucifix with the ivory 
Christ. The basins and medicine bot- 
tles had been cleared from the table 
by her pillow; it was spread for the 
last rites. The priest moved quietly 
about the room, arranging the candles, 
the Prayer Book and the Holy Sacra- 
ment. Then he drew a chair to her 
bedside and watched with her, waiting 
for her to come up out of her doze. 

She woke suddenly. Her eyes were 
fixed upon him. She had a flash of 
lucidity. She was dying, and her dying 
made her supremely important to 
Clement Farmer. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. 

“Not yet. I think I’m afraid. 
me not afraid.” 


Make 


He rose and lit the two candles on 
the altar. He took down the crucifix 
from the wall and stood it against the 
foot rail of the bed, 
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She sighed. That was not what she 
had wanted. 

“You will not be afraid now,” he 
said. 

“I’m not afraid of the hereafter. I 
suppose you get used to it. Only it 
may be terrible just at first.” 

“Our first state will depend very 
much on what we are thinking of at 
our last hour.” 

“There'll be 
said, 

“And after it you will receive the 
Sacrament. Then you will have your 
mind fixed firmly upon God and your 
Redeemer. Do you feel able to make 
your confession now, sister? Every- 
thing is ready.” 

Her mind went back over her past 
and found Oscar Wade there. She 
wondered: Should she confess to him 
about Oscar Wade? One moment she 
thought it was possible; the next she 
knew that she couldn’t. She could not. 
It wasn’t necessary. For twenty years 
he had not been part of her life. No, 
she wouldn’t confess about Oscar Wade. 
She had been guilty of other sins. 

She made a careful selection. 

“T have cared too much for the 
beauty of this world. I have failed in 
charity to my poor girls. Because of 
my intense repugnance to their sin. I 
have thought, often, about—people I 
love, when [ should have been thinking 
about God.” 

After that 
ment. 

“Now,” he said, “there is nothing to 
be afraid of.” 

“T won’t be afraid if—if you would 
hold my hand.” 

He held it. And she lay still a long 
time, with her eyes shut. Then he 
heard her murmuring something. He 
stooped close. 

“This—is—dying. I 
would be horrible. And 
bliss.” 

The priest’s hand 


my—confession,” she 


she received the Sacra- 


thought it 
it’s bliss— 


slackened, as if at 
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the bidding of some wonder, 
a weak cry. 

“Oh—don’t let me go.” 

His grasp tightened. 

“Try,” he said, “to think about God. 
Keep on looking at the crucifix.” 

“If I look,” she whispered, “you 
won't let go my hand?” 

“T will not let you go.” 

He held it till it was wrenched from 
him in the last agony. 


She gave 


She lingered for some hours in the 
room where these things had happened. 

Its aspect was familiar and yet un- 
familiar, and slightly repugnant to her. 
The altar, the crucifix, the lighted can- 
dles, suggested some tremendous and 
awful experience the details of which 
she was not able to recall. She seemed 
to remember that they had been con- 
nected in some way with the sheeted 
body on the bed; but the nature of the 
connection was not clear; and she did 
not associate the dead. body with her- 
self. When the nurse came in and laid 
it out, she saw that it was the body 
of a middle-aged woman. Her own 
living body was that of a young woman 
of about thirty-two. 

Her mind had no past and no future, 
no sharp-edged, coherent memories, and 
no idea of anything to be done next. 

Then suddenly, the room began to 
come apart before her eyes, to split into 
shafts of floor and furniture and ceiling 
that shifted and were thrown by their 
commotion into different planes. They 
leaned slanting at every possible angle; 
they crossed and overlaid each other 
with a transparent mingling of dislo- 
cated perspectives, like deflections fallen 
on an interior seen behind glass. 

The bed and the sheeted body slid 
away somewhere out of sight. She was 
standing by the door that still remained 
in position. 

She opened it and found herself in 
the street, outside a building of yellow- 
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ish-gray brick and freestone, with a 
tall slated spire. Her mind came to. 
gether with a palpable click of recog. 
nition. This object was the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Maida Vale. She 
could hear the droning of the organ, 
She opened the door and slipped in, 

She had gone back into a definite 
space and time, and recovered a certain 
limited section of coherent memory, 
She remembered the rows of pitch- 
pine benches, with their Gothic peaks 
and moldings; the stone-colored walls 
and pillars with their chocolate stencil- 
ing; the hanging rings of light along 
the aisles of the nave; the high altar 
with its lighted candles, and the pol- 
ished brass cross, twinkling. These 
things were somehow permanent and 
real, adjusted to the image that now 
took possession of her. 

She knew what she had come there 
for. The service was over. The choir 
had gone from the chancel; the sacris- 
tan moved before the altar, putting out 
the candles, She walked up the middle 
aisle to a seat that she knew under the 
pulpit. She knelt down and covered 
her face with her hands. Peeping side- 
ways through her fingers, she could see 
the door of the vestry on her left at 
the end of the north aisle. She watched 
it steadily. 

Up in the organ loft the organist 
drew out the Recessional, slowly and 
softly, to its end in the two solemn, 
vibrating chords. 

The vestry door opened and Clement 
Farmer came out, dressed in his black 
cassock. He passed before her, close, 
close outside the bench where she knelt. 
He paused at the opening. He was 
waiting for her. There was something 
he had to say. 

She stood up and went toward him. 
He still waited. He didn’t move to 
make way for her. She came close, 
closer than she had ever come to him, 
so close that his features grew indis- 
tinct. She bent her head back, peering, 
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short-sightedly, and found herself look- 
ing into Oscar Wade's face. 

He stood still, horribly 
close, barring her passage. 

She drew back; his heaving shoulders 
followed her. He leaned forward, cov- 
ering her with his eyes. She opened 
her mouth to scream and no sound 
caine. 

She was afraid to move lest he should 
move with her. The heaving of his 
shoulders terrified her. 

One by one the lights in the side 
aisles were going out. The lights in 
the middle aisle would go next. They 
had gone. If she didn’t get away she 
would be shut up with him there, in the 
appalling darkness. 

She turned and moved toward the 
north aisle, groping, steadying herself 
by the book ledge. 

When she looked back, Oscar Wade 
was not there. 

Then remembered that Oscar 
Wade was dead. Therefore, what she 
had seen was not Oscar; it was his 
ghost. He was dead; dead seventeen 
years ago. She was safe from him 
forever, 


still, and 


she 


When she came out onto the steps 
of the church she saw that the road 
it stood in had changed. It was not 
the road she remembered. The pave- 
ment on this side was raised slightly 
and covered in. It ran under a suc- 
cession of arches. It was a long gal- 
lery walled with glittering shop win- 
dows on one side; on the other a line 
of tall gray columns divided it from the 
street. 

She was going along the arcades of 
the rue de Rivoli. Ahead of her she 
could see the edge of an immense gray 
pillar jutting out. That was the porch 
of the Hotel Saint Pierre. The revolv- 
ing glass doors swung forward to re- 
ceive her; she crossed the gray, sultry 
vestibule under the pillared arches. She 
knew it. She knew the porter’s shin- 
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ing, wine-colored mahogany pen on her 
left, and the shining, wine-colored ma- 
hogany barrier on the clerk’s bureau on 
her right; she made straight for the 
great gray-carpeted staircase; she 
climbed the endless flights that turned 
round and round the caged-in shaft of 
the well, past the latticed doors of the 
lift, and came up onto a landing that 
she knew, and into the long, ash-gray, 
foreign corridor lit by a dull window 
at one end, 

It was there that the horror of the 
place came on her. She had no longer 
any memory of St. Mary’s Church, so 
that she was unaware of her backward 
course through time. All space and 
time were here. 

She remembered she had to go to the 
left, the left. 

But there was something there; 
where the corridor turned by the win- 
dow; at the end of all the corridors. 
If she went the other way she would 
escape it. 

The corridor stopped there. A blank 
wall. She was driven back past the 
stairhead to the left. 

At the corner, by the window, she 
turned down another long ash-gray cor- 
ridor on her right, and to the right again 
where the night light sputtered on the 
table flap at the turn. 

This third corridor was dark and 
secret and depraved. She knew the 
soiled walls and the warped door at the 
end, There was a sharp-pointed streak 
of light at the top. She could see the 
number on it now, 107. 

Something had happened there. 
she went in it would happen again. 

Oscar Wade was in the room waiting 
for her behind the closed door. She 
felt him moving about in there. She 
leaned forward, her ear to the keyhole, 
and listened. She could hear the meas- 
ured, deliberate, thoughtful footsteps. 
They were coming from the bed to the 
door. 

She turned and ran; her knees gave 
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way under her; she sank and ran on, 
down the long gray corridors and the 
stairs, quick and blind, a hunted beast 
seeking for cover, hearing his feet com- 
ing after her. 

The revolving doors caught her and 
pushed her out into the street. 


The strange quality of her state was 
this, that it had no time. She remem- 
bered dimly that there had once been a 
thing called time; but she had forgotten 
altogether what it was like. She was 
aware of things happening and about 
to happen; she fixed them by the place 
they occupied, and measured their dur- 
ation by the space she went through. 

So now she thought: If I could only 
go back and get to the place where it 
hadn’t happened. 

To get back farther 

She was walking now on a white 
road that went between broad grass 
borders. To the right and left were 
the long raking lines of hills, curve 
after curve, shimmering in a thin mist. 

The road dropped to the green valley. 
It mounted the humped bridge over the 
river. Beyond it she saw the twin 
gables of the gray house pricked up 
over the high, gray garden wall. The 
tall iron gate stood in front of it be- 
tween the ball-topped stone pillars. 

And now she was in a large, low- 
ceilinged room with drawn blinds. She 
was standing before the wide double 
bed. It was her father’s bed. The 
dead body, stretched out in the middle 
under the drawn white sheet, was her 
father’s body. 

The outline of the sheet sank from 
the peak of the upturned toes to the 
shinbone, and from the high bridge of 
the nose to the chin. 

She lifted the sheet and folded it 
back across the breast of the dead man. 
The face she saw then was Oscar 
Wade’s face, stilled and smoothed in 
the innocence of sleep, the supreme in- 
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nocence of death. She stared at it, 
fascinated, in a cold, pitiless joy, 

Oscar was dead. 

She remembered how he used to lie 
like that beside her in the room in the 
Hotel Saint Pierre, on his back with 
his hands folded on his waist, his mouth 
half open, his big chest rising and fall. 
ing. If he was dead, it would never 
happen again. She would be safe, 

The dead face frightened her, and 
she was about to cover it up again when 
she was aware of a light heaving, a 
rhythmical rise and fall. As she drew 
the sheet up tighter, the hands under 
it began to struggle convulsively, the 
broad ends of the fingers appeared 
above the edge, clutching it to keep it 
down. The mouth opened; the eyes 
opened; the whole face stared back at 
her in a look of agony and horror. 

Then the body drew itself forward 
from the hips and sat up, its eyes peer- 


ing into her eyes; he and she remained ' 


for an instant motionless, each held 
there by the other’s fear. 

Suddenly she broke away, turned 
and ran, out of the room, out of the 
house. 

She stood at the gate, looking up and 
down the road, not knowing by which 
way she must go to escape Oscar. To 
the right, over the bridge and up the 
hill and across the downs she would 
come to the arcades of the rue de 
Rivoli and the dreadful gray corridors 
of the hotel. To the left the road went 
through the village. 

If she could get farther back she 
would be safe, out of Oscar’s reach, 
Standing by her father’s death bed she 
had been young, but not young enough. 
She must get back to the place where 
she was younger still, to the park and 
the green drive under the beech trees 
and the white pavilion at the cross. 
She knew how to find it. At the end 
of the village the high road ran right 
and left, east and west, under the park 
walls; the south gate stood there at 
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the top, looking down the narrow 
street. 

She ran toward it through the village, 
past the long gray barns of Goodyer’s 
farm, past the grocer’s shop, past the 
yellow front and blue sign of the 
“Queen’s Head,” past the post office, 
with its one black window blinking 
under its vine, past the church and 
the yew trees in the churchyard, to 
where the south gate made a delicate 
black pattern on the green grass. 

These things appeared insubstantial, 
drawn back behind a sheet of air that 
shimmered over them like thin glass. 
They opened out, floated past and away 
from her; and instead of the high road 
and park walls she saw a London street 
of dingy white facades, and instead of 
the south gate the swinging glass doors 
of Schnebler’s Restaurant. 


The glass doors swung open and she 
passed into the restaurant. The scene 
beat on her with the hard impact of 
reality: the white and gold panels, the 
white pillars and their curling gold 
capitals, the white circles of the tables, 
glittering, the flushed faces of the 


diners, moving mechanically. 
She was driven forward by some ir- 
resistible compulsion to a table in the 


where a man sat alone. The 
table napkin he using hid his 
mouth, and jaw, and chest; and 
she was not sure of the upper part of 
the face above the straight, drawn edge. 
It dropped; and she saw Oscar Wade’s 
face. She came to him, dragged, with- 
out power to resist; she sat down beside 
him, and he leaned to her over the 
table; she could feel the warmth of his 
red, congested face; the smell of wine 
floated toward her on his thick whisper. 

“T knew you would come.” 

She ate and drank with him in si- 
lence, nibbling and sipping slowly, stav- 
ing off the abominable moment it would 
end in. 


\t last they got up and faced each 


corner, 


was 
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other. His long bulk stood before her, 
above her; she could almost feel the 
vibration of its power. 

“Come,” he said. “Come.” 

And she went before him, slowly, 
slipping out through the maze of the 
tables, hearing behind her Oscar’s 
measured, deliberate, thoughtful tread. 
The steep, red-carpeted staircase rose 
up before her. 

She swerved from it, but he turned 
her back. 

“You know the way,” he said. 

At the top of the flight she found the 
white door of the room she knew. She 
knew the long windows guarded by 
drawn muslin blinds; the gilt looking- 
glass over the chimneypiece that re- 
flected Oscar’s head and shoulders gro- 
tesquely between two white porcelain 
babies with bulbous limbs and _ gar- 
landed loins, she knew the sprawling 
stain on the drab carpet by the table, 
the shabby, infamous couch behind the 
screen. 

They moved about the room, turning 
and turning in it like beasts in a cage, 
uneasy, inimical, avoiding each other. 

At last they stood still, he at the win- 
dow, she at the door, the length of the 
room between. 

“Tt's no good your getting away like 
that,” he said. ‘‘There couldn’t be any 
other end to it—to what we did.” 

“But that was ended.” 

“Ended there, but not here.” 

“Ended f 
it forever.” 


“We 


torever. We've done with 


haven't. We've got to begin 
again. And go on. And go on.” 

“Oh, no, No! Anything but that.” 

“There isn’t anything else.” 

“We can't. We can’t! Don’t you 
remember how it bored us?” 

“Remember? Do you suppose I'd 
touch you if I could help it? That’s 
what we’re here for. We must. We 
must.” 

“No. No! I shall get away—now.” 

She turned to the door to open it. 
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“You can’t,” he said. 
locked.” 

“Oscar—what did you do that for?” 

“We always did it. 
member ?”’ 

She turned to the door again and 
shook it; she beat on it with her hands. 

“It’s no use, Harriott. If you got 
out now, you'd only have to come back 
again. You might stave it off for an 
hour or so, but what’s that in an im- 
mortality 7” 

“Immortality ?” 

“That’s what we’re in for.” 

“Time enough to talk about immor- 
tality when we're dead. Ah——” 

They were being drawn toward each 
other across the room, moving slowly, 
like figures in some monstrous and 
appalling dance, their heads thrown back 
over their shoulders, their faces turned 
from the horrible approach. Their 
arms rose slowly, heavy with intolerable 
reluctance; they stretched them out to- 
ward each other, aching, as if they held 
up an overpowering weight. Their feet 
dragged and were drawn. 

Suddenly her knees sank under her; 


“The door’s 


Don’t you re- 


she shut her eyes; all her being went 
down before him in dz 
ror. 


irkness and ter- 


It was over. She had got away, she 
was going back, back, to the green 
drive of the park, between the beech 
trees, where Oscar had never been, 
where he would never find her. When 
she passed through the south gate her 
memory became suddenly young and 
clean. She forgot the rue de Rivoli and 
the Hotel Saint Pierre; she forgot 
Schnebler’s Restaurant and the room at 
the top of the stairs. She was back in 
her youth. She was Harriott Leigh 
going to wait for Stephen Philpotts in 
the pavilion opposite the west gate. 
She could feel herself, a slender figure 
moving fast over the grass between the 
lines of the great beech trees. The 
freshness of her youth was upon her. 


She came to the heart of the drive 
where it branched right and left in the 
form of a cross. At the end of the 
right arm the white Greek temple, with 
its pediment and pillars, gleamed against 
the wood, 

She was sitting on their seat at the 
back of the pavilion, watching the side 
door that Stephen would come in by, 

The door was pushed open; he came 
toward her, light and young, skimming 
between the beech trees with his eager, 
tiptoeing stride. She rose up to meet 
him. She gave a cry. 

“Stephen !” 

It had been Stephen. She had seen 
him coming. But the man who stood 
before her between the pillars of the 
pavilion was Oscar Wade. 

And now she was walking along the 
field path that slanted from the orchard 
door to the stile; farther and farther 
back, to where young George Waring 
waited for her under the elder tree, 
The smell of the elder flowers came 
over the field. She could feel on her 
lips and in all her body the sweet, in- 
nocent excitement of her youth. 

“George, oh, George!” 

As she went along the field path she 
had seen him. But the man who stood 
waiting for her under the elder tree 
was Oscar Wade. 

“T told you it’s no use getting away, 
Harriott. Every path brings you back 
to me. You'll find me at every turn.” 

“But how did you get here?” 

“As I got into the pavilion. As I 
got into your father’s room, onto his 
death bed. Because I was there. I am 
in all your memories.” 

“My memories are innocent. How 
could you take my father’s place, and 
Stephen’s, and Waring’s? 
You?” 

“Because I did take them.” 

“Never. My love for them was in- 
nocent.” 

“Your love for me was part of it. 
You think the past affects the future. 


George 
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Has it never struck you that the future 
may affect the past? In your inno- 
cence there was the beginning of your 
sin. You were what you were to be.” 

“I shall get away,” she said. 

“And, this time, I shall go with 
you.” 
he stile, the elder tree, and the field 
floated away from her. She was going 
under the beech trees down the park 
drive toward the south gate and the 
village, slinking close to the right-hand 
row trees. She was aware that 
Oscar Wade was going with her under 
the left-hand row, keeping even with 
her, step by step, and tree by tree. And 
presently there was gray pavement un- 
der her feet and a row of gray pillars 
on her right hand. They were walk- 
ing side by side down the rue de Rivoli 
toward the hotel. 

They were sitting 
the edge of the dingy 
arms hung by their sides, heavy and 
limp, their heads drooped, averted. 
Their passion weighed on them with 
the unbearable, unescapable boredom of 
immortality. 


of 


together now on 
white bed. Their 


“Oscar—how long will it last?” 

tell you. I don’t know 
whether this is one moment of eternity, 
or the eternity of one moment.” 

“It must end some time,” she said. 
“Life doesn’t go on forever. We shall 
die.” 

“Die? We have 
know what this is? 
where you are? 


“IT cant 


died. Don’t you 
Don’t you know 
This is death. We're 
dead, Harriott. We're in hell.” 

“Yes. There can’t be anything worse 
than this.” 

“This isn’t the 


worse. We're not 


quite dead yet, as long as we've life in 
us to turn and run and get away from 
each other; as long as we can escape 


into our memories. But when you've 
got back to the farthest memory of all 
and there’s nothing beyond it—when 
there’s no memory but this 
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“In the last hell we shall not run 
away any longer; we shall find no more 
roads, no more passages, no more open 
doors. We shall have no need to look 
for each other. 

“Tn the last death we shall be shut up 
in this room, behind that locked door, 
together. We shall lie here together, 
for ever and ever, joined so fast that 
even God can’t put us asunder. We 
shall be one flesh and one spirit; one 
sin repeated for ever and ever; spirit 
loathing flesh, flesh loathing spirit; you 
and I loathing each other.” 

“Why? Why?” she cried. 

“Because that’s all that’s left us. 
That’s what you made of love.” 


The darkness came down swamping, 
it blotted out the room. She was walk- 
ing along a garden path between high 
borders of phlox and larkspur and 
lupin. They were taller than she was, 
their flowers swayed and nodded above 
her head. She tugged at the tall stems 
and had no strength to break them. 
She was a little thing. 

She said to herself then that she was 
safe. She had gone back so far that 
she was a child again; she had the 
blank innocence of childhood. To be a 
child, to go small under the heads of 
the lupins, to be blank and innocent, 
without memory, was to be safe. 

The walk led her out through a yew 
hedge onto a bright green lawn. In the 
middle of the lawn there was a shallow 
round pond in a ring of rockery cush- 
ioned with small flowers, yellow and 
white and purple. in 
She would be 
safe when she saw the goldfish swim- 
ming toward her. The old one with 
the white scales would come up first, 


Goldfish swam 
the olive-brown water. 


pushing up his nose, making bubbles in 
the water. 

At the bottom of the lawn there was 
a privet hedge cut by a braad path that 
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went through the orchard. She knew There would be an iron gate in th 
what she would find there; her mother — wall of the orchard. It would lead into 
was in the orchard. She would lift her a field. 

up in her arms to play with the hard Something was different here, somp. 
red balls of the apples that hung from thing that frightened her. An ash-gray 
the tree. She had got back to the door instead of an iron gate, 
farthest memory of all; there was She pushed it open and came into the 
nothing beyond it. last corridor of the Hotel Saint Pierre 


Bedouin Song 


ROM the desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, and the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


Look from thy window and see 
My passion and my pain; 
I lie on the sands below, 
And [| faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night winds touch thy brow, 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, and the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Boek unfold, 


My steps are nightly driven 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 
And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, and the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold. 


—Bayard Taylor. 
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TheFi ttey Man 


Hi: deep blue sky was radiantly 
T lit by a full, summer moon, 

Used as he was to the scenic 
splendors of the East, George Manner- 
ing never remembered a more beauti- 
ful Egyptian night. He leaned against 
the balustrade of the terrace and lis- 
tened to the waves breaking upon the 
stones. from the ballroom, with its 


four great French windows opening out 
upon the terrace, came sounds of dance 


music. He could see couples in gay 
fancy dress moving across the floor. 

The evening was for George Man- 
nering the first of three weeks’ leave 
that he had been granted from the Sou- 
dan. Already his sun-dried body’ was 
reveling in the soft, cool air of Alex- 
andria. The taste of a well-cooked 
dinner and iced wine, the sound of 
music, the sight of pretty women—all 
these things were agreeable after eight 
months on the frontiers of Abyssinia. 
The only thing he lacked to make the 
night perfect was a companion. Ar- 
riving from the wilds as he had, he 
knew no one in the hotel. 

He would have liked a partner for 


a dance, and to have listened to a 
woman’s talk, and laughed and enjoyed 
himself like the others. No doubt 
in a day or two he would know plenty 
of people, but he did wish he knew 
some one there that night. A moment 
later it seemed he had wished so hard 
that his wish came true. For out on to 
the balcony there came, all by herself, 
a Blue Pierrette. Golden hair peeped 
beneath her little blue cap; she had 
bright blue eyes, white teeth, and a soft 
red mouth; all these things he could 
see in the moonlight. He could 
too,. that she wanted a match, f 
held in her fingers an unlighted 
rette. 

He scratched a match against the 
balustrade and, stepping forward, of- 
fered the flame. 

“Thanks!” She bent forward to ac- 
cept the attention. “My husband has 
just gone to get some matches; we had 
not one between us.” 

“May I give you some to go on 
with?” 

“I have nowhere to put them; not 
even a pocket,” she laughed, pulling out 


see, 
yr she 
ciga- 
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her trousers with the tips of her fin- 
gers and thumbs. 

“May I have a dance?” 

“With pleasure.” Her quick-seeing 
eyes had taken in the tall, good-looking 
soldier. 

“The next?” said George hastily, as 
he saw a man approaching them. 

“Right. Here is my husband. 
don’t know your name——” 

“Mannering.” 

“Major Mannering, my husband ; our 
name is Fawcett.” 

The two men_ shook hands. 
“Wretched little rat to have a fine girl 
like that for his wife,” was George 
Mannering’s inward comment. 

“Major Mannering has asked me to 
dance the next,” said the Blue Pierrette. 

“Right! Are you just down from 
the Soudan?” inquired Mr. Fawcett, 
glancing at Mannering’s medal ribbons 
and light-colored drill tunic. 

Mannering nodded. “On 
weeks’ leave,” he answered. 

“IT have to go up to Khartoum on 
business myself to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Faweett. 

Mannering saw a twinkle in the Blue 
Pierrette’s eye, which he could have 
sworn echoed his thoughts. 

The music for the next dance started, 
and the three made their way back to 
the ballroom. Blue Pierrette took her 
husband’s arm. 

“Go and play a game of bridge, dear, 
I have heaps of partners.” 

“Well, perhaps I will,” said her hus- 
band. 

A moment later Mannering held 
Blue Pierrette in his arm; over her 
shoulder he caught a glimpse of Mr. 
Fawcett, bespectacled and __ slightly 
stooping, making his way toward the 
cardroom. 

“So you have heaps of partners, have 
your” he asked, drawing her slender 
body to him. 

He felt her fingers close round his 
hand as his right arm tightened for a 


three- 


moment to avoid a collision. 
not answered his question. 


She had 
He stole a 
glance down at her. The blue eyes were 
looking dreamily into space ; the red lips 
lightly parted. She was an admirable 
dancer. The perfume from her hair 
rose to his nostrils. Eight months 
without seeing a white woman, and then 
to find this! 

The music stopped and they stood a 
moment side by side. 

“Ah, they are going to play again,” 
Quick as thought she was once more 
within his arm and they swayed round 
the room. 

It was like a dream to George Man- 
nering, that dance; a perfectly heavenly 
dream. 

“Will you dance the next with me?” 
he asked, as they walked out onto the 
terrace. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

There was a simple directness about 
this man which appealed to her. He 
took her so completely for granted. 

“Must be jolly to be down here after 
all that time in the Soudan,” she said, 

“a They had settled 
themselves on a bench by the edge of 
the seashore 


he replied. 


Three tall date palms 
threw a deep shadow over their resting 
place. 

“Herbert goes up to-morrow; when 
do you go back?” 

“Not until the thirty-first,” he replied. 

It was too dark under the palms for 
him to see her eyes; it might only have 
been his fancy, or a tiny flicker of the 
moonlight across her face, but he 
thought they twinkled again. 

They had three more dances together. 
At the end of that time George Man- 
nering knew a good deal about Iris 
Fawcett. They were only little details 
that she had told him, it is true; but 
they were enough, pieced together, for 
him to know all her simple history. She 
was twenty-one; she had been married 
six months; before that she had lived 
in an English country town; her hus- 
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The Fitter Man 


band was a business friend of her 
father’s; he had come out to manage 
the Egyptian branch of a cotton busi- 
ness. This was the first time she had 
been out of England; she was prepared 
to be quite contented with her lot; she 
knew nothing of love or its dangers. 

George Mannering did not talk about 
himself. He felt she was too young to 
be troubled with matters which might 
perplex her. For this reason he did 
not speak of his life at home; or of 
the reason why he had come out East. 

Two age-old emotions were at war 
within him: an impulse for good and an 
impulse for evil. On the one hand 
she was desperately attractive; he had 
only a short three weeks’ holiday be- 
fore returning to his life of loneliness. 
The fact that she was another man’s 
wife would not have deterred him from 
making love to her. George Manner- 
ing’s ethical basis stretched right across 
from heaven to hell, with a broad base 
for operations at the latter end. And 
yet there was a streak of finer instinct 
in him that made him that evening stay 
his hand. He was a man attractive to 
women; he knew that all too well; it 
would be so easy for him to make love 
to her. As they stood out in the moon- 
light, he looked down at the childish, 
dimpled face, and boyish figure in the 
Pierette’s costume. A man must be in- 
deed a blackguard who would bring 
tears into those eyes. Frankly she was 
not fair game. 


That was why, when a few minutes 
later, she provoked him so that he al- 
most took her in his arms, he checked 
himself and looked down laughingly 
into her clear, blue eyes. 

A few minutes later they danced their 


last dance together. Mr. Fawcett, hav- 
ing finished his rubber of bridge, stood 
by the side of the ballroom waiting to 
take his wife home. 

George Mannering held Blue Pier- 
rette close to him. He tried not to feel 
the little hand that tightened on his; he 
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tried not to notice the scent that rose 
from her hair, even though from time 
to time her head brushed his chin. He 
tried not to think. He avoided her eyes, 
which he knew were looking up into his 
face. 

She seemed to know what was in his 
mind. She snuggled to him with con- 
fident self-abandonment. But there are 
limits to what a man can bear. When 
he heard her murmur: “You are a 
dear,” and looking down saw that those 
large, blue eyes had darkened like sap- 
phires at night, and were mistily cloudy 
as they looked into his, he gripped her 
so tightly that she gave a little gasp. 

“Sorry,” he said. 

The music stopped, and the band be- 
gan to pack up their instruments. Mr. 
Fawcett stood by the door with his 
wife’s cloak over his arm. The three 
chatted together for a minute or two; 
then Mannering said good night. 


George Mannering slept ill. He was 
haunted by the memory of blue eyes 
and scented hair. He could not rid him- 
self of the physical spell she had cast 
over him. He lay in bed for half an 
hour after he was called, thoughts rac- 
ing through his mind—thoughts that 
formed an endless argument. Should 
he see her again, or should he not? If 
he saw her, could he trust himself not 
to make love to her? Did it matter if 
he did make love to her? After all, she 
would not be the first married woman 
in Alexandria to whom love had been 
made; nor would she be by any means 
the first married woman to 
had paid attention. 


whom he 
He was thirty-five 
and versed in the ways of the world. 
He had always been a bit of a rogue 
It had 
not always been his fault; he was a 
very attractive man. But, whatever his 
faults, he had never been a cad. He 
had never taken a mean advantage of 
any one. He had always hunted fairly. 

This little bride of twenty-one, whom 


where women were concerned. 
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he had met last night, was not fair 
hunting. Her eyes and carefree face 
told clearly that she had known no sor- 
row. The man who first brought sor- 
row into those blue eyes must be a 
rascal indeed. Yet how they haunted 
him, those same eyes; how he remem- 
bered the look in them as they met his 
at the end of their last dance! Still 
irresolute, he jumped out of bed, lath- 
ered his face, and stropped his razor. 
When he had finished shaving he looked 
himself squarely in the glass. 

“George, my lad,” he said, “if you 
have got an ounce of good in you, you 
will leave this girl alone.” 

He breakfasted, smoked a pipe upon 
the terrace, and went down to the beach 
to bathe. All the world in Alexandria 
goes down to the shore between eleven 
o’clock and one. There the morning 
may be happily spent between the warm, 
limpidly clear sea and the sun-baked 
beach. 

She was there, of course, sitting in 
her costume under a parasol, eating 
chocolate. She waved to him as soon 
as he appeared. 

“Come and sit beside me and cheer 
me up. I am a grass widow, all alone 
for a fortnight. Herbert went off this 
morning.” 

He made a few pleasantries, avoiding 
the bewitching little face with his eyes 
as much as possible, then he went to 
his cabin and changed. 

He ran past her and plunged straight 
into the sea, striking out for the open 
ocean. He swam strongly for half a 
mile, then turned upon his back and 
floated. He had no intention of getting 
nearer the shore until she had left to 
dress for lunch, 


Alexandria is a small place, and most 
people follow the same round of amuse- 
That afternoon he went to the 
sporting club, with three men friends, 
She arrived at tea 
time. He saw her arrive, and when 
his party went to tea so maneuvered 


ments, 


to play lawn tennis, 
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that they had a table as far away from 
her as possible ; he further chose a chair 
with his back to her, and when they 
went back to the tennis courts made 4 
detour round the whole building tp 
avoid passing her table. 

In the evening he dined at the British 
club and played bridge. He dared not 
go to any of the hotel dances; he would 
be sure to see Blue Pierrette again, 
The less he saw of her the better, 

So for several days he avoided her 
society, with just a casual greeting when 
they met. He even went so far as to 
start a flirtation with the wife of the 
officer commanding in Alexandria, a 
handsome, well-seasoned lady with 
many years’ experience in the East, 
who knew the value of his attentions 
to an ounce. 

On the last night of his leave Man- 
nering sat on the terrace of the hotel 
smoking a cigar thoughtfully. What- 
ever his past might have been, he had 
at any rate on this occasion played the 
game. It had not been easy; the girl 
had never been out of his thoughts for 
a single day. He knew himsef to be 
half in love with her. But he, too, 
could forget that when he got back to 
Soudan. 

“Why are you cross with me?” 

He started to his feet. There she 
was standing just behind his chair. 

“T’m not cross,” he laughed. “I am 
not dancing to-night; I did not know 
you were here.” 

“I’ve been here all the evening; you 
never saw me when you came through 
the ballroom, and you never saw me 
at the sporting club this afternoon.” 

“Dear me! I must be getting short- 
sighted,” he replied. “Well, enjoying 
yourself ?” 

“Not much.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Nobody loves me to-night.” 

“You don’t deserve to be loved,” he 
said. “You ought to be put to bed.” 
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“Why? I’ve been good all day, 
havent’ I?” 

“Don’t ask me. 
you to see.” 

“No, you’ve been simply horrid; 
aren't you going to dance just one little 
dance ?” 

George Mannering puffed strongly at 
his cigar. The insouciance of the girl 
was amazing. Had she no experience 
of men whatever that she could behave 
in this way? Or did she not see the 
danger? Perhaps she did not realize 
the strength of the current which might 
carry them both off their feet at any 
moment. 

“Yes, we will have one little dance,” 
he said quietly; “perhaps two little 
dances.” 

They walked back to the ballroom. 
Mannering felt oddly light-hearted and 
frivolous. It was his last night of leave; 
little harm could come from their just 
having a few dances together. 

He made love to her as they danced. 

Her blue eyes shone happily; she re- 
sponded to the lightest pressure of his 
arm or hand. 

“Why have you been stuffy all these 
days?” she asked. 

“T haven’t been stuffy. I’ve been 
very busy.” 

“Yes, busy keeping away from me,” 
she answered. 

“Well, that’s enough occupation for 
one man at a time, isn’t it?” he laughed. 

“Why did you keep away from me?” 

“T’ll tell you when you are ten years 
older.” 


I haven’t been with 


The music stopped. 

“Let us go down to the beach,” he 
said 

They made their way down to the 
beach in the shadow of the palms. The 
night was still and warm. An African 
moon shone down upon the sea in the 
full size of summer splendor. No 
other being was in sight. She accepted 
a cigarette from his case, and rested her 
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fingers against his as he held a match 
for her. 

“Oh,” she said contentedly; “this is 
jolly.” 

George Mannering traced a pattern in 
the sand with his toe. It was, as she 
said, “jolly.” But it was also hard. 
Some inner consciousness told him that 
evening that he could have been very 
happy with this girl as his wife. He 
realized now that the first instinct he 
had had—to protect her—had not been 
born for an idle reason. From the first, 
though it was only now he knew it, he 
had felt differently toward» her from 
any feeling he had had for other 
women. He would have made her a 
good husband, too. He would have 
kept her love, frivolous as she was. He 
doubted if the little misery she called 
her husband would be able to do this. 
How could she have come to marry 
him? 

“Why did you marry?” he asked her 
suddenly. _ 

“Why do you think?” she replied. 

“Providence alone knows,” he an- 
swered. 

“Well, Providence knows more than 
I do.” She blew a cloud of cigarette 
smoke into the air. 

“T suppose you are feeling lonely now 
your husband has gone away?” he 
asked. 

“Not particularly, at the moment.” 
She shot a glance at him. 

George kicked some more sand with 
his heels. 

“You'll come to a bad end,” he said, 
shaking his head. 

“Shouldn’t mind as long as I was 
with some one nice,” she said. 

“Wouldn’t you; you wait.” 

“T don’t think I shall have to wait 
long.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I think I’m going to come to 
one now.” She slid along the seat and 
sat close to him with her hands folded 
on her knees. 
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Mannering gathered her into his arms 
and kissed her on the lips. He released 
her after a minute. She lay back con- 
tentedly with her head against his 
shoulder. 

“T wouldn’t have done it if I hadn't 
been going away to-morrow,” he said. 

“IT know you wouldn’t; you’re a good 
sort; if you hadn’t been, I wouldn't 
have let you.” 

He took her left hand in his and 
looked thoughtfully at the wedding ring. 
“Wish I’d met you a year ago, then 
there would have been my name and 
address on your collar, instead of some- 
body else’s.” 

She made no answer; her breathing 
grew sharper; both sat silent for a full 
minute. When she turned to him her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“Let’s go in,” she said, rising; “it’s 
no good talking about things.” 


“Good morning, Mannering,” said the 
A. A. G.; “I’ve got a job for you be- 
fore you go on south.” 

“Right,” answered Mannering He 
had reported from leave at H. Q., 
Egyptian army, Khartoum, that morn- 
ing 

“It is to escort a civilian Johnny to 
Berah. Government have wired up 
about him; say he’s to be given full 
facilities, et cetera.” 

“Berah,” said Mannering; “let me 
see, that’s out in the west, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes, God-forsaken place; eight 
days’ trek from here; not a drop of 
water or a caterpillar between here and 
there. This cove wants to go there in 
connection with some cotton-planting 
scheme, 

“What’s his name?” 


“Fawcett; rum little chap with specs; 


’ 


comes from Alex.’ 
“T know him,” said Mannering 

“When do you want us to start?” 
“To-morrow morning; you'll have a 

corporal, six men and a dozen camels; 


monotonous sort of a job to put you 
to, I’m afraid, but the water question 
is always a bit tricky on these trips, 
and he must have a white man with him 
who knows the ropes.” 

Mannering nodded. He knew from 
more than one experience what an up- 
pleasant job a long journey through a 
waterless desert could be like, and the 
constant care and supervision that had 
to be exercised over the distribution of 
water and welfare of camels. The 
party needed to be entirely self-support- 
ing; no help would be sent out to them 
once they had embarked upon their 
journey. 

The coincidence that the man given 
into his safe keeping should be the hus- 
band of Iris Fawcett was not especially 
strange in a land where there were not 
very many white men or white women, 
and where it was not unusual for the 
two men who loved the same woman to 
be colleagues in work for the Empire, 

[t would be interesting to study the 
qualities of Iris’ husband. An eight- 
days’ journey with him alone across the 
desert would provide ample opportunity 
for doing this 

At two o'clock the next morning 
Mannering was busy supervising the 
loading of the camels. Each beast car- 
ried one fanati of water and one bag of 
doura. This was sufficient for an eight- 
days’ trek; the camels were to be fed 
morning and evening and watered on 
the fourth day. Two first-rate animals 
were put at the disposal of the English- 
men, and the native personnel were all 
specially selected camel men. 

Littke Mr. Fawcett was delighted 
when he found Mannering was to be 
his escort, and recalled their meeting 
in Alexandria; he asked anxiously after 
his wife. Mannering replied truthfully 
that he had not had the pleasure of 
seeing much of Mrs. Fawcett, but that 
they had met at a dance again on his 
last evening. The two Englishmen 
started out at the head of their con- 
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yoy just as the stars were growing pale 
in the dawn. 

Most of the morning they rode in 
silence, as men will who have a long 
journey to make together. From time 
to time Mannering cast sidelong glances 
at his companion. Fawcett was a 
diminutive littke man. Mannering sur- 
mised that he could not measure more 
than thirty inches round the chest, He 
looked grotesque in his sun helmet and 
spectacles, perched on the top of his 
huge riding camel. It was odd that Iris 
should have married him. 

That night Fawcett complained of 
pains in his back. The next morning 
he had fever, and was too weak to sit 
his camel. Mannering wrapped him in 
blankets, dosed him with quinine, and 
watched him tossing on his camp bed. 

Toward evening the fever left Faw- 
cett, and the next morning they re- 
sumed the march. One valuable day, 
however, had been lost. 

On the fourth day, with still five 
days’ journey left to Berah, they had 
a twelve-hour halt to water camels. 
Mannering found that four fanatis had 
leaked dry during the trek 

He beat the natives in charge, and 
lay down to rest in a very bad temper. 
With the water they had drunk them- 
selves, the the camels had 
now six fanatis left 
for the remaining five days. This sup- 
ply was ample for the purpose. It was, 
however, annoying that four fanatis 
should have leaked. All travelers in 
the desert are superstitious about these 
things. Mannering could hear the na- 
tives chattering volubly among them- 
selves all night. Bas Rais, the corporal, 
doubted if the hand of Allah was with 
the journey. First the white 


and 


drunk, they 


water 
had 


one of 


{ 
men had fallen sick, and now they had 


lost four fanatis of 


water through de- 
fective stoppers. 


He himself had ex- 
amined the stoppers of all the fanatis 


before the journey, and they had been 
sound, 
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Six hours after they had begun the 
second and longest half of the journey, 
three camels died in their tracks. 

A camel has a way of lying down and 
dying in its tracks without showing any 
previous sign of illness. When three 
camels out of twelve do this halfway 
across a desert, the men who are en- 
tirely dependent on the remaining nine 
to bring them safely to their journey’s 
end are bound to be disconcerted. 

Bas Rais came and spoke to Man- 
nering. He said that he had seen an 
odd look in the other camels’ eyes. 
Was it wise to continue such a journey? 
They had a full four and a half days 
to march. Bas Rais disappeared as 
Mannering’s hand reached for his 
sjambok. 

Little Mr. Fawcett, feeling better 
now that the fever had left him,-blinked 
serenely through his spectacles; he was 
enjoying the expedition. 

Mannering, who realized that they 
had used up their margin of safety, felt 
anxious, but said nothing to his com- 
panion. 

When they camped for the night they 
were exactly four days’ march from 
Berah. The next morning two more 
camels were unable to move. 

Mannering had now lost five out of 
twelve camels. Such ill luck was un- 
precedented. The natives were visibly 
affected by it, and shivered and chat- 
tered in a group round the dying ani- 
mals. A portion of the luggage had 
now to be dumped, and the rest dis- 
tributed among the remaining camels. 

Mannering marched the whole of the 
next day in silence. The presence of 
Fawcett was beginning to have a queer 
effect upon him. He could not rid his 
mind of a feeling that the hand of 
destiny was playing some part in the 
proceedings. He knew now that the 
situation was sufficiently serious. 

By himself he would have made light 
of the difficulties, riding on, if need be, 
day and night, and reaching Berah 

















somehow. But what he, well seasoned 
to the hardships of the desert, could do, 
the other man could not. Fawcett had 
been given into his charge, and it was 
his duty to get Fawcett through. 

The day passed without further inci- 
dent, and when they camped for the 
night they had only three more days’ 
marching to do. No more camels had 
died; they had four fanatis of water 
left. As he lay down to sleep Manner- 
ing reflected that he had no cause for 
anxiety about the safe ending of the 
journey. 

This sense of security was short 
lived. The next morning when he and 
Fawcett woke they were alone. The 
natives, now sure of their way to Berah, 
and convinced that the evil one had set 
his hand upon the white men, had de- 
camped. They had taken with them 
seven camels and three fanatis of wa- 
ter. Mannering and Fawcett had now 
each one camel and one fanati between 
the two. 

Mannering cursed his luck. He had 
heard of this sort of thing happening 
before; he ought to have been more 
upon the alert. The theft of the water 
was the most serious feature. They 
now had barely enough to complete their 
journey. 

He went to Fawcett’s bivouac to wake 


him and explain the situation. Fawcett 
was lying upon his back snoring 
heavily. 

“Well, my friend,” Mannering 


thought grimly to himself, “you are in 
for the toughest time you have had in 
your little life. Three days of the 
desert, one fanati between two, and two 
camels, either of which may die at any 
moment, to judge by the way the others 
have gone.” 

He roused his companion, and told 
him how matters stood. The little man 
listened calmly, and said they must 
make the best of it, and he supposed 
the sooner they started the better. For 
the first time during the journey Man- 
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nering’s heart softened toward him, He 
took things in the right spirit. 

They set out side by side, talking 
amiably. Fawcett explained the ip. 
tricacies of the cotton trade, and Map. 
nering in return told him what he knew 
of desert lore. If no further mishap 
occurred, there was nothing to fear 
about the safe ending of their journey, 

At mid-day that day Fawcett’s camel 
cut his foot on a broken soda-water 
bottle, which~the absconding native 
camel-men had left in their tracks, 

“You had better ride him on till he 
drops,” said Mannering, after examin. 
ing the injured pad. “He may last an- 
other six hours.” 

The camel lasted exactly another hour 
and a half. For the rest of the day 
Mannering and Fawcett walked and 
rode their remaining camel alternately, 

Two more days to go and one camel 
and two thirds of a fanati of water be- 
tween themselves and a most unpleas- 
ant death. That night Mannering was 
gripped by the same forebodings that 
had proved too much for the native 
bearers. He began to feel that some 
power for evil was working against the 
journey. 

Fawcett slept peacefully wrapped in 
his blanket. He was worn out with his 
share of marching through the heavy 
sand. Mannering sat up watching the 
moon and the stars. From time to time 
his eyes wandered to their remaining 
camel. The beast was rocking his body 
in a disquieting manner. “Well, if he 
dies,” thought Mannering, “we go too. 
It would take us three days on foot 
from here to Berah. We should have 
to carry the fanati between us; only 
two very strong men could do it.” 

The last camel died during the night. 
Mannering saw him go. There seemed 
now no evil left that could happen. Yet 
there was one more thing. When he 
went to rouse Fawcett, one glance at 
the little man’s flushed face and shining 
eyes told the rest of the story. Fawcett 
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The Fitter Man 


had fever again—he would be unable 
to walk that day. 
Mannering nursed him throughout 
the day. Rationing two pints of water 
from their stock, he allowed the thirst- 
tormented little man a pint and a half, 
drinking only half a pint himself. 

The next day Fawcett was no better; 
it was hopeless to try to walk. Man- 
nering might have carried Fawcett a 
few miles, but he could not have man- 
aged the fanati as well. 

All day he sat by the sick man on 
the sands, listening to his wanderings. 
If Fawcett could not march the next 
morning it was all up. 

Mannering pondered over the work- 
ings of Providence. Why could not 
this man either get better or die quick- 
ly? Dying slowly as he was, he 
was involving another in his death, Al- 
lowing for evaporation there would be 
four pints of water left in the fanati 
in another twenty-four hours. Four 
pints to last two men three days: in the 
desert. It might just be done if they 
got going at once. 

Fawcett recovered consciousness that 
night, and Mannering, for their mutual 
preservation, told him exactly how mat- 
ters stood. 

“Go on alone,” said Fawcett wearily. 
“T shall be all right here. You can be 
back with a relief party in no time.” 

Maunering had considered this. He 
knew he could not be back with a re- 
hef party in time. To reach 
he must take his full share of 
which would that 
forty-eight time 


Berah 
water, 
Fawcett in 
would 


mean 
hours’ have 


none. 


“No, that plan is no good; we'll go 


along together, old chap, or wait here 
till they find us.” 
Fawcett 


appeared to be thinking 
deeply ; 


after a few minutes he said, 
“Right, we'll go on together.” 


He rose shakily to his feet. Man- 
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nering, with both water bottles slung 
round him, gave the now empty fanatt 
a kick, and held out his arm. 

The pair proceeded slowly and pain- 
fully for three miles. It was no good. 
Little Fawcett’s stamina was not made 
for such a trial. For the last mile Man- 
nering dragged him. 

“Sit there, old chap, you'll be all right 
in a minute.” Mannering patted his 
shoulder as he sank to the ground. 

Mannering took his first drink of the 
day, and half finished his share of the 
precious water. “Going to have a sip?” 
he asked Fawcett. 

“Thanks—presently. 
have cooled.” 

Mannering dozed. 
delirious himself 


I'll wait till I 


He was half 
when he woke. A 
bright moon was shining down on them. 
Slowly he recollected where he was. 
Ah, there was the little chap who was 
married to the girl he wanted—well, 
they would neither of them get her now. 
Fawcett was sitting up writing hard in 
his notebook. “Writing to his wife, I 
suppose,” Mannering thought to him- 
self. “Well, it is his pigeon to do that, 
not mine.” An idea occurred to him. 

“Writing to your missus?” he asked. 

Fawcett nodded. 

“Give her my love.” 

Fawcett nodded again. 

Mannering dozed off once more. He 
was awakened by the report of a re- 
volver close to his ear. He was on his 
Fawcett lay stretched a 
huddled heap in the sand. 

“Good God! He’s shot himself,” 
Mannering turned the body over. 
little chap—couldn’t face it, I 
suppose—dying of thirst is not nice. 
Still, somehow, I thought he’d stick it 
out with me.” 


feet instantly. 


“Poor 


Two scraps of paper lay beside the 
dead man. One was neatly folded and 
fastened with a pin. . 

It was “Mrs. 


addressed Fawcett.” 
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Mannering put it in his pocket. The was as hard as nails, and knew he hag 
other paper was addressed to him. a good chance. 


Deak MANNERING: We can’t both get A ised of his 
through. You are the fitter man. There’s — s is approach by the 


no point in your stopping here by me, but I fugitive camel men, a search party 
know you won’t leave me while I’m alive. from Berah found him two hours after 
You'll find my water bottle full, I have he had started. When the Omdeh 


drunk none for twenty-four hours. Give this heard that the other white man was 
letter to my wife. I don’t want her to know 


E chet mayest. Tou dead, he bewailed bitterly the lateness 
Hersert FAWCcEr?. of the relief party in starting. 
“If we had only found you last 
Mannering buried the body in the night,” he said. 
sand, and started on his lone trail. In “Yes, then it would have been a dif- 
spite of all he had been through he ferent story,” answered Mannering. 


Ox, how many torments lie in the small circle of a wedding ring —Colley 
Cibber, 
es 


In the married state, the world must own, 

Divided happiness was never known. 

To make it mutual, nature points the way: 

Let husbands govern: gentle wives obey.—Colley Cibber. 


Goan’ 
A REFORMED rake makes the best husband.—Old Proverb. 
ee | 


AvAs, she married another, They frequently do. I hope she is happy— 
because 1 am.—Artemus Ward, 


3 


It is a woman’s business to get married as soon as possible, and a man’s to 
stay unmarried as long as he can.—George Bernard Shaw. 


ees | 


WHEN widows exclaim loudly against second marriages, I would always lay 
a wager that the man, if not the wedding day, is absolutely fixed on—Henry 
Fielding. 
| 


No one can appreciate the peace, the holy satisfaction of monogamy till he 
has passed through the wasting distractions, the unrest of polygamy. Plunged 
right away into monogamy, man, inexperienced in his good fortune, hankers after 
polygamy.—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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N the month which opens each new 
season of the year there are two ter- 
rible epochs, which usually fall upon 

the first and the fifteenth day. Rodolphe, 
who never could behold the approach 
of either of these dates without misgiv- 
ings, called them “The Cape of Storms.” 
When that day comes, it is not the dawn 
that flings open the portals of the east, 
but a host of creditors, duns, landlords, 
bailiffs’ men and other persons ac- 
quainted with the art of serving writs. 
That day begins with a downpour of 
accounts, invoices, receipts and stamped 
paper of all kinds and ends with a hail 
shower of protested bills. Dies ire! 

It so fell out that on the morning of 
the fifteenth of April, Rodolphe was 
sleeping quite peacefully, and dreaming 
that an uncle had left him a province in 
Peru, with all the fair Peruvians in it, 
when—just as he was swimming at large 


“Polar Violets” 


in an imaginary Pactolus—the sound of 
a key turning in the lock disturbed the 
heir-presumptive at the most brilliant 
moment in the whole golden dream. 

Rodolphe sat bolt upright in bed, his 
eyes—and wits—still befogged with 
slumber, and, staring about him, became 
aware that somebody was in the room. 
A man was standing there in the middle 
of the floor. What sort of man might 
he be? 

The early riser in question wore a 
cocked hat; he had a wallet on his back 
and a big portfolio in his hand; his coat 
was a sort of uniform of grayish violet; 
and finally he appeared to be much out 
of breath after a climb of five flights. 
He was, however, a person of very af- 
fable demeanor, though his sonorous 
footsteps gave you the impression that a 
money-changer’s counter might produce, 
if it could find méans of locomotion. 














For a moment Rodolphe was alarmed. 
At sight of the cocked hat he fancied he 
had to do with a member of the police 
force, but the passably well-stuffed wal- 
let put an end to his mistake. 

“Ha! I have it,” thought he. “Here 
comes a first instalment of my legacy; 
the man has come from the Indies! But 
how is it that he is not a negro?” 

Beckoning to the visitor, he said, 
pointing to the bag, “I know what that 
is; put it down there, please.” 

The man, a messenger from the Bank 
of France, responded to the invitation 
by submitting a piece of paper, covered 
with hieroglyphics and figures in many- 
colored inks, to Rodolphe’s inspection. 

“Do you want a receipt?” asked 
Rodolphe. “Right. Hand me the pen 
and ink off the table, there.” 

“No; I have come to take something 
of you,” said the collector. ‘This is a 
bill for a hundred and fifty francs. To- 
day is the fifteenth of April.” 

“Oh!” returned Rodolphe, taking a 
closer look at the bill. “Bill of Bir- 
mann’s. That’s my tailor. Alas!” he 
added in a melancholy voice, looking 
from an overcoat on the bed to the bill, 
and back again at the overcoat, ‘“‘causes 
go, but the effects come back again. 
What! Is to-day the fifteenth of April? 
An extraordinary thing; I have not had 
any strawberries yet!” 

The collector grew tired of this 
dawdling, and went, saying as he did so: 

“You have till four o'clock.” 

“Honest folk are not bound to an 
hour,” retorted Rodolphe. “The swin- 
dler!”” he added, as he watched the de- 
parture of the man of finance in the 
cocked hat. “He is walking off with 
the bag!” 

Rodolphe drew his bed curtains, and 
tried to find the way back to his in- 
heritance; but he missed the path, and 
somehow or other entered, swelling with 
pride, upon a dream in which the man- 
ager of the Théatre Francais came to 
him, hat in hand, to ask for a tragedy 
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for his theater. And Rodolphe, knoy. 
ing the way to set to work, was asking 
for a premium, when, just as the map. 
ager seemed ready to give way, the 
sleeper was again partly awakened bya 
visitor—another creature of the fifteenth 
of April. 

This was Monsieur Benoit, inappro. 
priately, so named, the landlord of the 
lodging house. Monsieur Benoit com. 
bined the three several occupations of 
landlord, bootmaker, and moneylender 
to his lodgers ; and this morning he was 
hideously redolent of bad brandy and 
pay day. In his hand was an empty bag, 

“Confound it!” thought Rodolphe, 
“It is not the manager of the ‘Frangaise, 
for he would wear a white tie, and the 
bag would be full.” 

“Good day, Monsieur Rodolphe,” said 
Monsieur Benoit, coming to the bedside, 

“Monsieur Benoit! Good day. To 
what do I owe the pleasure of your 
visit ?” 

“Why, I came in to say that to-day 
is the fifteenth of April!” 

“Already! How quickly time goes! 
It is extraordinary. I positively must 
get a pair of nankeen trousers. The 
fifteenth of April. Dear me! I should 
not have thought of it but for you, Mon- 
sieur Benoit. I owe you a debt of 
gratitude.” 

“You owe me a hundred and sixty- 
two francs as well!” Monsieur Benoit 
continued ; -“and it is time the little ac- 
count was settled.” 

“IT am not exactly pressed, Monsieur 
Benoit ; there is no need to put yourself 
out. I will let you have time. Little ac- 
counts grow into big ones.” 

“But you have put me off already sev- 
eral times.” 

“In that case let us settle it, Monsieur 
Benoit; let us settle it. It is a matter 
of absolute indifference to me—to-day 
or to-morrow. And besides, we are all 
of us mortal. Let us settle it.” 

A beaming smile lighted up the land- 
lord’s wrinkles, and everything about 
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him, down to his empty bag, swelled 
yisibly with hope. 

“What do I owe you?” 
dolphe. 

“Three month’s rent, in the first place, 
at twenty-five francs; that is seventy- 
five francs.” 

“Errors and 
What next?” 

“Next: three pairs of boots at twenty 
francs.” 

“One moment, Monsieur Benoit, one 
moment; let us keep clear of muddles. 
I have nothing to do with the landlord 
now; this is the bootmaker. I want a 
separate account. Figures are serious 
things; we must not get confused.” 

“So be it,” returned Monsieur Benoit, 
softened by the hope of putting a receipt 
at the foot of every bill. “Here is a 
separate memorandum for the boots. 
Three pairs of boots at twenty francs 
makes sixty francs.” 

Rodolphe looked pityingly at 
down-trodden pair on the floor. 

“Alack!” he thought. “If the Wan- 
dering Jew had had them in wear, they 
could not well look worse. And yet, it 
was running about after Marie that 
brought them to this. Go on, Monsieur 
3enoit.” 

“Say sixty francs,” resumed the land- 
lord. “Next: money advanced, twenty- 
seven francs,” 

“Hold Monsieur Benoit. We 
agreed that every saint should have his 
own shrine. It was as a friend that you 
lent me the money. So now, if you 
please, we will leave the domain of boots 
and upon the domains of con- 
fidence and friendship, which require a 
separate account. How much does your 
friendship for me amount to?” 

“Twenty-seven francs?” 

“Twenty-seven, francs. You have a 
friend at a cheap rate, Monsieur Benoit. 
So, finally, let us say seventy-five, sixty, 
and twenty-seven—how much is that?” 

“One hundred and sixty-two francs.” 

“A hundred and sixty-two francs,” 
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said Rodolphe; “ ’tis an extraordinary 
thing. What a fine thing addition is! 
Well, Monsieur Benoit, now the ac- 
counts are settled, we can both of us 
be easy; we know where we are. Next 
month I will ask for your receipt; and 
as in the meantime your confidence in 
me and your friendship can only grow, 
you may, if necessary, grant me a fur- 
ther delay. And if the landlord and the 
bootmaker should prove too urgent, I 
will entreat the friend to bring them to 
reason. It is an extraordinary thing, 
Monsieur Benoit; but every time I think 
of your triple character, I feel tempted 
to believe in the Trinity.” 

As the master of the house listened to 
Rodolphe he turned red, green, yellow, 
and white; the rainbow tints of wrath 
deepening more and more in his coun- 
tenance at each new gibe from his 
lodger. 

“I do not care to be made game of, 
sir! I have waited long enough. I give 
you notice, and if you have not paid 
the money by to-night, I shall see what 
I shall do.” 

“Money! Money! Am I asking you 
for money? And what is more, I would 
not give you any if I had it. Ona 
Friday it is unlucky.” 

Monsieur Benoit’s wrath grew to a 
tempest. If the furniture had not be- 
longed to him, he would assuredly have 
fractured the legs of some of the chairs. 
As it was, he went out breathing threats. 

“You are forgetting your bag,” Ro- 
dolphe called after him. 

“What a life!” muttered the wretched 
young man when he was alone. “I 
would rather tame lions.” 

“Still,” he went on, as he jumped out 
of bed, “I cannot stay here. The inva- 
sion of the allies will continue. I must 
retreat; I must also breakfast. Stay 
now; suppose I go to see Schaunard? 
I will ask him to lay a knife and fork 
for me, and borrow a few sous of him. 
A hundred francs might do. Let us 
go to see Schaunard.” 
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On his way downstairs Rodolphe met 
his landlord. Monsieur Benoit had met 
with repulses from other lodgers, as his 
empty bag, that object of art, plainly 
showed. 

“If any one asks for me, tell them 
I am away in the country, or gone to the 
Alps,” said Rodolphe. “Or no, say that 
I have gone for good.” 

“T shall tell them the truth,” mut- 
tered Monsieur Benoit, laying a highly 
significant stress on the words. 

Schaunard lived at Montmartre. 
There was the whole breadth of Paris 
to cross, a pilgrimage of the most dan- 
gerous kind for Rodolphe. 

“The streets are paved with duns to- 
day,” said he to himself. 

Still, he did not go by the outer ring 
of boulevards, as he had at first a mind 
to do. A fantastic hope, on the con- 
trary, encouraged him to take the dan- 
gerous central route through the heart of 
Paris. It seemed to him that on such a 
day when millions of francs were walk- 
ing abroad in collectors’ wallets, it might 
well be that some banknote for a thou- 
sand francs was lying deserted by the 
wayside awaiting a good Samaritan. Ro- 
dolphe went about softly, his eyes on the 
ground. But he only picked up a couple 
of pins. 

In two hours’ time he reached Schau- 
nard’s lodging. 

“Ha! 

“Yes, I have come to ask you for 
lunch.” 


It is you!” 


“Oh, my dear fellow, you come inop- 
portunely; my mistress has just come, 
and I have not seen her for a fortnight. 
If you had only looked in ten minutes 
earlier P 

“You have not a hundred francs or 
so to lend me, have you?” 

“What! You too!” returned Schau- 
nard, astonished beyond all measure. 
“Are you asking me for money? Are 
you in league with my enemies?” 

“I will pay you back on Monday.” 








“Or at Trinity. My dear fellow, you 
surely forget what day it is. I can do 
nothing for you. But there is no need 
to despair, the day is not over yet. Yoy 
may still come across Providence, who 
never gets up before noon.” 

“Oh, Providence is too busy looking 
after the sparrows. I shall go to 
Marcel.” 

At that time Marcel was living in the 
Rue de Bréda. Rodolphe found him 
much depressed, meditating before his 
great picture, which was intended to 
represent ‘The Passage of the Red Sea,” 

“What is the matter?” asked Ro- 
dolphe, as he came in. ‘You look half 
dead with mortification !” 

“Alas! Yes. It is a fortnight since 
I entered upon Holy Week,” said the 
painter—an allegorical allusion which, 
for Rodolphe, was clear as spring water. 

“Pickled herrings and radishes!” said 
he. “Very good. I remember.” And, 
indeed, recollections of a time when he 
himself had been reduced to a diet com- 
posed exclusively of that fish were still 
salt in Rodolphe’s memory. 

“The devil! This is serious! I came 
to borrow a hundred francs of you.” 

“A hundred francs!” exclaimed Mar- 
cel. “So you go in for the fantastic as 
usual. To come and ask me for this 
fabulous sum at a time when everybody 
touches the equator of necessity! You 
have been taking hashish.” 

“Alas! I have taken nothing what- 
ever,” said Rodolphe; and with that he 
left his friend on the shores of the Red 
Sea. 

Between twelve and four that after- 
noon Rodolphe made the tour of all the 
houses of his acquaintance; he beat 
up the forty-eight quarters, and walked 
about twenty miles without any result 
whatsoever. The influences of the fif- 
teenth of April made themselves every- 
where felt with the same rigor; what 
was more, the hour of dinner was draw- 
ing near, and it hardly seemed as if din- 
ner were drawing any nearer with the 
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hour, and Rodolphe felt as though he 
were starving on the raft of the Medusa. 

But as he crossed the Pont Neuf an 
jdea suddenly struck him, and he turned 
back. 

“Oho! The fifteenth of April! The 
fifteenth of April! Why, I have an in- 
vitation to dinner for to~lay.” Fum- 
bling in his pocket, he drew out a card: 


BARRIERE DE LA VILLETE. 
At tHe SIGN oF THE “GREAT CONQUEROR.” 
GREAT HALL -TO SEAT 300 PEOPLE. 


ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
IN HONOR OF THE BIRTH 
OF THE 
HUMANITARIAN MESSIAH. 
Apri 15TH, 184-. 


ADMIT ONE PERSON. 
N. B.—Tue BEARER IS ENTITLED TO ONE 
Hatr-BottLe oF WINE ONLY. 


“I do not share the opinions of the 
Messiah’s disciples,” said Rodolphe to 
himself, “but I will very readily share 
their meal.” With birdlike speed he 
covered the distance which separated 
him from the barrier, and on reaching 
the hall of the “Great Conqueror” found 
an enormous crowd. Five hundred per- 
sons were already assembled in the hall, 
And 


a vast perspective of veal and carrots 


which would seat three hundred. 


unrolled itself before Rodolphe’s eyes. 
At length 
But 


ing the first 


they began to serve the 
soup just as the euests were rais- 
poonful to their mouths in 
walked five or six individuals in black 
coats and of policemen with 
acommissary at their head. 


“Gentlemen,” 


and a number 
said this functionary, 
“the authorities will not allow the ban- 
quet to take place. I call upon you all 
to withdraw !” 

“Alas!” said Rodolphe, as he went out 
with the crowd. “Alas for the fatality 
which has overturned my soup.” 

Sadly he went back home again, and 
reached his own door about eleven 
O'clock. Monsieur Benoit was waiting. 
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“Oh! It is you,” said he. “Have you 
thought over what I said this morning? 
Have you some money for me?” 

“T ought by rights to have some to- 
night. I will let you have it in the 
morning,” returned Rodolphe, searching 
for his key and candlestick, and finding 
neither. 

“T am very sorry, Monsieur Rodolphe, 
but I have let your room, and I have 
not another at liberty!” 

Rodolphe was not pusillanimous by 
nature; a night out of doors had no 
terrors for him. Besides, if it should 
come on to rain, he could sleep at a pinch 
in the stage box at the Odéon, as he had 
already done once before. So he only 
asked Monsieur Benoit for his “things.” 

“That is only fair,” returned the land- 
lord. “I have no right to keep them; 
they are in the desk. Step upstairs with 
me; if the person who has taken your 
room has not gone to bed, we may be 
able to get in.” 

The room had been let during the day 
to a young girl named Mimi, with whom 
Rodolphe had once begun a sentimental 
duet. They recognized each other at 
once. Rodolphe whispered something in 
Mimi's ear, and gently pressed her hand. 

“Look how it rains!” he said. There 
was a sound of a downpour without. 

Mademoiselle Mimi went straight up 
to Monsieur Benoit as he waited. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “this gentle- 
man”—indicating Rodolphe—‘was the 
visitor I was expecting this evening. I 
am not at home to any one.” 

“Oh! “Very well,” said 
Benoit, with a grimace. 

Midnight struck while Mademoiselle 
Mimi was hastily preparing supper. 

“Ah!” said Rodolphe to himself, “the 
fifteenth of April is over; at last I have 
doubled the Cape of Storms. Dear 
Mimi,” the young man added, drawing 
her to his arms and putting a kiss on the 
back of her neck, “you could not possibly 
have put me out at the door. You have 
the bump of hospitality.” 


Monsieur 











TOURNAMENT AWARDS 


HE anonymous story in the Book 

Lovers’ Tournament for September 
was written by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Its title is “Mrs. Bullfrog.” It is one 
of the tales included in “Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” 

Mr. Sinclair Hamilton, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, contributed the winning 
letter, reproduced below, and has been 
awarded the first prize of fifty dollars. 

Following the winning letter are ex- 
tracts from the ten entries judged next 
in order of excellence. To each of these, 


prizes of five dollars have been awarded. 


* * * 


THE WINNING LETTER 
Editor, AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE: 

The anonymous story in AtINsLee’s for 
September is taken from the collection con- 
tained in “Mcsses from an Old Manse,” and is 
entitled “Mrs. Bullfrog.” The story was writ- 
ten by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

One might be permitted to picture a dignified 
and possibly austere editor making a visit to 
the country where, sitting on his doorstep in 
the cool of the evening, he hears the old famil- 
iar song of the frog, and his imagination, af- 
fected by the delightful melody, recalls the 
story that bears Hawthorne’s name. 

Or, in a less romantic setting, it might be 
that, having in mind the difficulties encountered 
by some of his readers in the solution of the 
De Musset story, he resolves to give them 
something easier and so we have—“Mrs. Bull- 
frog.” 

In either event, or for totally different rea- 
sons, [ can imagine nothing simpler being pre- 
sented to the average American for elucidation 
than the above-mentioned story and, person- 
ally, I had only one little obstacle to surmount 
—I had forgotten the lady’s name, and had no 
recollection of having been honored with an 
introduction. In fact, although it may seem 
ungallant to say so, I had concentrated almost 
entirely on the gentleman; but a little reflec- 
tion soon put me on the right track. I noted 


the rather quaint phraseology which gives the 
Story such an old-fashioned air, and a certain 
precision of style suggested the possibility of 
Hawthorne. Taking from the shelf the copy 
of “Mosses from an Old Manse,” my conely. 
sions were immediately verified, and then, ina 
moment, my memory went back to that distant 
day in a far-off country where I first made the 
acquaintance of “The Scarlet Letter.” 

No one, I think, will suggest that “Mrs, 
Bullfrog” even faintly foreshadows the mighty 
genius of the man, Hawthorne. Indeed, in my 
opinion it is one of the flimsiest in his entire 
collection of stories, and is redeemed only by 
the humor that is woven around a common- 
place and palpably invented incident. 

Of a different order are the stories of “The 
Birthmark” and “Ethan Brand.” The imag- 
ination is fired and the pulse quickened by 
their development ; but it must be said, I think, 
that the perfection attained by Poe at the same 
period is somewhat lacking in Hawthorne, and 
we do not experience his power until his touch 
has become surer and his genius more mature. 
But what then? Hawthorne was at this time 
writing for the papers and magazines, and it 
is clear from his own confession that he set 
little store by some of these writings, as he 
considered them ephemeral productions. Con- 
trast “Mrs. Bullfrog” with the dignity and 
beauty of his introduction to the “Old Manse!” 
His obvious sincerity, his sympathetic appre 
ciation of everything there that comes under his 
observation, the fascinating charm of his lan- 
guage, and the humor—rather grim, it must be 
confessed—in which he describes the study 
where Emerson wrote “Nature,” and where 
pictures of a long line of parsons still. hung 
on the wall: 

“When I first saw the room its walls were 
blackened with the smoke of unnumbered 
years, and made still blacker by the prints of 
Puritan ministers that hung around. These 
worthies looked strangely like bad angels, or 
at least like men who had wrestled so contin- 
ually and so sternly with the devil that some- 
what of his sooty fierceness had been imparted 
to their own visages.” 

This is Hawthorne; and when he tells us 
that “he hoped to write a novel that should 
achieve some deep lesson and should possess 
physical substance enough to stand alone,” we 
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The Foretaste 


feel that “The Scarlet Letter” and “The House 
of the Seven Gables” are on the way, and that 
his noble ambition is to be more than gratified, 
not only in his own country, but in every civil- 
ized country under the sun. Hawthorne, the 
Customhouse Weigher, like Robert Burns the 
plowman and exciseman, rose above circum- 
stance to shine among the greatest in litera- 
ture, and in the hearts of men and women 
who see beauty in simplicity and who feel in 
their inmost being the power and majesty of 
truth, he stands supreme. 

What a man! What a genius! No won- 
der the old town of Salem is proud of her 
great son; no wonder the American people 
revere his memory; and is it to be wondered 
at that an obscure and wondering Scot far 
from his native land should stand within the 
past two weeks before the impressive statue 
that so strikingly embodies our conception of 
his personality and feel it a great thing—a 
great privilege—to be able to offer his humble 
tribute to the memory of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne? Burns and Hawthorne had much in 
common; they were the apostles of freedom 
and liberty and possessed the priceless gift of 
burning To-day their aspiration are 
nearer to realization than ever before, and not- 
withstanding the troubles at Geneva, the war 
debts and sensationalism of the press, we know 
we are getting nearer to the time 

“When man to man the world o’er 
We'll brithers be for a’ that.” 
I am, sir, sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR HAMILTON. 


words. 


Mass. 
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7 * * 
FROM OTHER PRIZE WINNERS 


The subject of the story was very deceptive 
to me, for serious stories with funereal atmos- 
pheres, teaching some lesson of life in a sol- 
emn manner, are supposed to be Hawthorne’s 
“dish.” Humorous stories are said to be out 
of his line, for his Puritanic existence, streaked 
with many disappointments in his career, would 
naturally tend to make a man look on the 
darker side of life. But “Mrs. Bullfrog” up- 
sets all surmises, for it is an excellent 
story, despite Hawthorne’s supposed inability 
to handle such a subject. Cyrit BRYNER. 

Menlo Park, Calif. 


1 
sucn 


* 


It must be admitted at once that Hawthorne 
is not very felicitous as a humorist. His 
genius is sober, with a touch of the macabre; 
his wistful, somewhat mystical spirit was not 
thoroughly at home in comedy. Like his fel- 
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low artist, Poe, Hawthorne was at his best in 
tales which are grim, a trifle gloomy; he han- 
died best incidents which touch the tragic 
depths of our natures. I do not wish to deny 
him a sense of humor; he undoubtedly had 
his measure of the bitter with which is char- 
acteristic of the New Englander—a kind of wit 
which one must experience to appreciate—but 
he certainly was not adept in clowning. Haw- 
thorne’s humor is thoughtful, saturnine, with 
none of the luxuriant exaggeration and vast 
buoyancy of spirits which one associates with 
the usual efforts of our native humor. 
Harrison C. Corrin. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * 


“Mrs. Bullfrog” has rather more plot than 
many of Hawthorne’s stories, yet suspense is 
not sustained and there is really no absorbing 
interest in the outcome. One reads it rather 
for the charm with which it is told than for 
the story itself. Victor Dyer. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


* * * 


The majority of Hawthorne’s stories are, 
like “Mrs. Bullfrog,” stories with a moral. 
But they are not baldly didactic yarns, not 
pink-papery things like a temperance essay; 
the story always come first in importance, 1s 
generally worth reading for its own sake, 
while the moral may be taken or disregarded 
as the reader desires. I know of no other 
writer who handles the moral element of a 
story in exactly this way, though often dur- 
ing the perusal of one of his symbolic stories, 
I have been reminded of Abraham Lincoln, 
who, “with malice toward none, with charity 
to all,” administered to the world many an 
unwelcome dose of fact in the form of a well- 
candied fiction tablet. J. Hicirarp Forey. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


+ * * 


“Mrs. Bullfrog” is written in a vein of sa- 
tiric burlesque. Its humor seems rather la- 
bored and coarse grained. The style is cer- 
tainly good, though there is no hint of Haw- 
thorne’s later mastery of subtle, psychological 
analysis and preoccupation with the problems 
of conscience and character—the growth of 
soul—as found in some of the short stories 
and in his great romances, “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” “The Marble Faun,” “The House of 
Seven Gables,” and “The Blythedale Ro- 
mance,” with their deep spiritual meaning. 

Hitpa GRay. 

Duluth, Minn. 
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How timeless Hawthorne’s work is! It is 
of no time and, for all time. One can imagine 
reading his works a hundred years- from now 
with the same relish as to-day—provided they 
are not. overtaught in the schools, and that the 
world taste is not spoiled by some of the stuff 
perpetrated every year in the name of litera- 
ture. ArraA Woop HvusBELL. 


Palmetto, Fla. 


Se @ @ 


It is hard to find time for our old friends in 
books, in the constant whirl of the present 
day, and I am glad to read Hawthorne again; 
I had thought of him as more sorfiber, but he 
has a pleasant humor and can take a joke on 
himself. The tints ate sober, but the general 
tone is not of gloom. Anne C. Parsons. 

Warwick Weck, R. I. 


* * * 


“Mrs. Bullfrog” is one of Hawthorne’s most 
delightful tales, and is free from that feeling 


Ainslee’s 


of gloom and morbidness that most of his 
writings contain. 
Mrs. Martin A. Pratuee 
Baltimore, Md. 


x * * 


“Mrs. Bullfrog” is far from being a master. 
piece, but it will go along with “The Scarlet 
Letter” in the same way that “A Comedy of 
Errors” goes along with “King Lear.” 

C. A. Tatporr, 

Flint, Mich. 


* * 


Hawthorne has been accused of being u- 
duly morbid, but of a truth the heavy hand 
of melancholy rested lightly upon him, A 
keen sense of humor and the eternal fitness of 
things certainly saved him from the strange 
madness of Poe or the disease engendered 
soul sickness of Baudelaire or Leopardi. If 
he seems bitter to you—well, life is bitter too 
at times, and our author did not blind himself 
to the fact that illusion gives happiness only 
so long as we remain under its spell. 

Cyrir THoMAS Wess. 

Altoona, Pa. 
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The lreasure Chest 
of loday- 


and pencil beautiful in appearance 
and unequaled for service. Both are made 
of solid rubber, pleasant to handle, 
thoroughly reliable in use and light in 
the hand. Both are made to fit your touch 
and handwriting, and are guaranteed 
without time limit. 


perp a Waterman's fountain pen 


Any one of 50,000 dealers can supply you. 


Watermanis {dea Fountain Pen 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York RIPPLE-RUBBER 
Chicago Boston ’ San Francisco Montread Combination 


$Q50 
Pen - - $6.50 
Pencil - 2.00 


Including 
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First in the field 


Baby Ruth is the best ‘‘forward pass” inth 
game; it scores every time—and all the time! 


And it has the largest, most enthusiastic fol 
lowing of any candy in America. 


Forty million people eat Baby Ruth with 
delight. Over five million bars are sold ever 
day. Over $250,000 worth of nickels pass ove 
the candy counters daily for this favorite 
confection. 


Fits every taste—fit for any taste—Curtiss 
Baby Ruth. 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Boston Los Angeles 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





“I SUFFERED FROM CONSTIPATION. 
Medicines gave slight relief. Then a friend sug- 
gested Fleischmann’s Yeast. I have beeneating 
three cakes a day ever since. My cramps have 
gone and I feel a hundred per cent better. 
Juurus,C. Axprews, Hopewell, Va. 
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They conquered their ills— 
found glorious, vital health— 
by eating one simple food 





OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable 
fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new stores of 
energy. 





Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 

- ‘ : hot water (not scalding) before meals and at bed- 
TRIED EV ERYTHING ’ time. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics will 
10 BANISH ACNE—with- e , 
eitesees. Finally 1 took P gradually become unnecessary. All grocers have 
Fischmann’s Yeast. Now Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes at a 
iher two months’ use, I’ve time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
nly one little “ bump’ on my for two or three days. 
cinand I’m also getting rid . And | { é. f - let 
f it with Fleischmann’s THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones aa = om YOR S Hel COP; = ae 
Yeast.” up the entire system—aids di- booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Awrra McALerr. gestion — dears the tia Dept. 2-34, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
Denver, Colo. banishes constipation, ington Street, New York. 
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‘What Greater 
Virtue 


Evidence of sturdiness of- 
fered by no other pen in 
the world, a test that 
would ruin an ordinary 
pen—such is the fa- 
mous John Holland 
“Drop Test” Jewel. 
Drop it, point down, 
on a hardwood floor, 
It will go on glid- 
ing overany sheet 
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pendability? Be your Bras ages = Saves, nd Ge 
own demon strator. It is eminently significant that in these glorious 


triumphs of American courage and American equip- 
ment where the test of men and their tools was the 


Lad ewel 00 test of the survival of the fittest, that the standard 
. Y J + + $5.00 products of the Burgess Battery Company were selec 
Sir Jewel ‘vr 7.00 ted, used and “‘carried on"’ under extreme and un- 


precedented conditions. 
eondy Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
Guarantee GENERAL SALESOFFICE : CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Now you can control it! 


You need worry no more about loose dandruff, 


that unsightly nuisance, so embarrassing to 


both women and men, 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ 
disease that no intelligent, fastidious person 
can afford to neglect. Because so often it is a 
warning of more serious scalp trouble—pos- 
sibly baldness 

There is one ideal treatment to 
control loose dandruff conditions— 
the systematic use of Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic. It really 
wonders this way. 


works 


LIST 


The use of Listerine for loose dandruff is no* 
complicated. You simply douse it on your 
scalp, full strength, and massage thoroughly. 
You'll enjoy the cleansing, refreshing effect. 
And you will be amazed to see how this treat- 
ment, followed systematically, does the trick. 

Moreover, Listerine will not dis- 
color the hair nor will it stain fab- 
rics. And it is not greasy. 

Try Listerine for loose dandruff. 

You'll be delighted with the results. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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Your choice of 

World’s Best Type- 

Remington—L.C. Smith—Royal or Oliver 
emington— m j~Moyal or 

10 Deve FREE Trial at new rock Coston prices, bo 


Save $490 to $50 
Standard full size—late models with universal kep 
board and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin. 
ished brand new. Carries regular 10 year guarantes, 
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pert typist in short time; 

either for business or per- 

sonal use. Complete set of 

illustrated lessons, from 

approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter, 
nd for free catalog showing typewriters illustrated 

in full colors. Also explains our free trial and 
attractive easy payment plan. Write today 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
284 W. Lake St. Dept. 1139 Chicago, 


GIVE 


The most valuable and least expensive holiday 


gift that you can make 
( ve health as a Christmas present —to yourself, 


to every member of your fam ily, and everybody 

in your community. You can! Buy % 
Christmas Seals. 

The work done by these tiny, mighty 
little seals has helped to cut the tuber- 

ulosis death rate by more than half. 

Seal every parcel, letter, and holiday 
greeting with Christmas Seals. Give 
health and feel the joy that comes 
with the giving of man’s greatest gift 
to his fellow man — healthy happiness 
now and for years to come 
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Easier Playing 


Conn saxophones and all Conn 
instruments for band and orchestra em 
ay improvements and EXCLUSIVE 

TURES that make them the easiest 
y ‘all to play. You learn qn with a 
Conn -- win pleasure and profit. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send 
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tures —— cost no m 
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“Believe me, 


there’s nothing 


like. Mennen” 


E. V. D. Paul, who used to ride the range in the cow 
country, has the real cowpuncher’s slant on shaving. 
Here’s a letter I got from him recently: 


“Keeping the beard down on the round-up and riding 
herd—with alkali water. nda dull blade—is no joke. 
That'sis why I prizedmy Mennen Shaving Cream—and 
still do—almost as much as I did my horse. 

“Believe me, there's nothing like Mennen. I had all 
the stubble mowed5or10 minutes before he other boys 
had stopped howling—with a clean, smooth face that 
felt bully. Mennen sure softens the whiskers—they just 
fall away when the old razor starts to -o through. 

“I’ve been a Mennen fan since 1914 and I expect to 
use it as long as my whiskers are rarin’ to grow.” 


Pretty straight fromthe shoulder—he knows. You'd talk the 
sameway if you knew. That's why I want to make a proposi- 
tion ...Send me a post card and I'll send you—FREE—a spe- 
cial Demonstration Tube of Mennen Shaving Cream. I want 
you to useit until it’s all gone because by then I know you'll 
be a regular Mennen customer for life. 

% inch on your brush will build the biggest, firmest, wet- 
test bank oflather you ever saw. The ease with which your 
razorslipsthroughthewhiskers villconvince youthat every- 
thing Ihave said about Dermutation—the Mennen process of 
absolute beard-softening—is true and then some 

Honestly, you'll be amazed at the quick, clean, smoott 
shave you get—no scraping or pulling—a shave that stays 
shaved all Jay. 

If you don’t want to bother to send for the free Demonstra 
tion Tube, you can buy a big tube — good for five months of 
daily shaving — for fifty cents. Ifit doesn't thoroughly con- 
vert youtoMennen, send me thetube. I'll refund your money, 
plus postage. a 
Now about after shaving. There's nothing quite like Mennen 
Skin Balm. Feel its fine, fresh tingle. Reduces pores. Tones 
up skin. Makes you look 100%. Price S0c. 

Mennen Talcum for Men doesn't 


show on the face. Absorbs any ex- - 
cess moisture. Tops off the perfect boxe 
shave. 25c. (Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
377 Central Avenue, Newark, N.). 


The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 


when ans ing advertisements 
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AGRIPPA- 
WEB 


Boston 
Garter 


~ 


<r 
Con Sen 


Skidding Garters! 


AGRIPPA-WEB makes garters act in an en- 
tirely new way—and only in Bostons can this 
web be had: Even when worn very loose it will 
not slip. It cannot curl and yet it is remark- 
ably soft and light. Here in fact is the first 
practical, comfortable ventilated web garter. 


In many pleasing colors, 50c the pair. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family. 


How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 























CLASS PINS 


FREE CATALOG 
Design shown made with Silver Plate 25¢ ea; $2.75 
any equal amount let- doz, Sterling silver 40¢ 
tering, 2 colors enamel, ea; $4.00 doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 739 Bastion Bidg. Rochester, N.Y, 





only 9° Down 


The 2 wel Barlin to yon of vesr tnw ortes, ond em Goune 
bP —— of $1. , AL 4 examina’ 
accep 


Send today a pe 
signe engrevings beaut cotors. 
Write for it today, itis tres, Milter ofa palate = 








SEND NO 
MONEY 


OWE FuLE ‘ 
YEAR TO 
PAY 


Pick Yours No 
We Deliver and TJrusi 


Again country's foremost diamond mer. 
chants lead in startling offers. 
Look over these bargains, at almust unbelievable 
w prices, Read descriptions. Your 
portunity to secure the gem you longed 
for, Easy terms- lower than cash 
prices, 
Your Guarant 
We have faithfully served the publie 
for nearly 100 years ake your se 
lec\ions. Our money back guarantes 
fullysprotects you. Order fous this ad. on 
10 days’ free trial 
Send No Money Now! 
Kee» your money in your pocket, Select the 
gem you want and wear it for 10 days, 
Ne. 1—Ladies’, 18 kr. non, Sag 


blue white diamonc 
io. 2-Lad 


s' 18 Rf 
genuine blue qhite< 


te 
i 78 $4.65 mo onthty 


PY vices 
. Million Dottar Bargain Book FREE 

», Contains up-to-the-minute gift sugges 
tions at startling low prices « 4 "a 2 
liberal terms—write for a copy now 


J.M.LYONECO.w \\.” 


Dept gtrm 2 Maiden Lane \' 
New York. N.Y 


PIMPLES 


Cleared up—often in 24 hours. To pro 
you can be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, Ad 
Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers’ Itch, Eezem 2 
larged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, simply send me 

and address today—no cost—no obligation. C 

tried and tested in over 100,000 cases— used like toilet wal 

is simply magical in prompt results. You can repay thei 

by telling your friends; if not, the loss is mine. Warts To 


E. S. GIVENS, 413 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, 


For quick, safe relief from painful 


corns or tender toes and pressure 
of tight shoes. 


IN: 
Scholl's le | 
Zino-pads = =!i=z= 














Burlington Watch Company 3207 5'; 204 "azzhan Ores. 





) A REWARD OF 1,000 DOLLARS 


ed when usin, 

ersons with thin hair 

rd even on 

of the hair to crow again after having been beat fy a few days, and within a very 
not will 


An clegant growth of beard end hair pot 4 be produc 
and beard te grow on all baid headed persons or p. 
domain. betas’ the only balsam which really produces hair and bea: 


of hair. Harmiessness is guaranteed; if t 


a net amount of 1,000 Dollars *% on ake 


Comos* 


* gives to the hair and geord . becomios wa 
money order, cheque or barnk-no: C. 0. D. impossible. 


Sense mention this magazine 


used the C 
One parce! of ‘‘Comos"’ costs $5, 
ve, as well as a soft and delicate texture 


“Co 
THE COMOS MAGAZINE CO., 








For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co. Chica? | 
for bald-headed and beardless. 


**Comos’’ Hair-Balsam during 8 days. This pelea " causes r--4 
**Comos’’ is the beat wre’ uct of the modern science 

persons of old age. omes’’ brings the dormant one 
short time he. will bave a very vigvrous growth 





headed ge beardiess Persons, or persons with 


thin hair, 
mos-Bals sole cont $8, weeks without any result. 


’ «two [a cost 

* is se vin a hg payer agsinet ee 
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CO 


homes the 


In a Jiffy! 


Piping Hot Breakfast 
Coftee And Crisp, 


Savory Toast— 











Sterno Double Burner 


OK STOVE 


Introduced only a few months ago the Sterno Double Burner 
Cook Stove so quickly proved its convenience for a hundred 
and one different uses, that now thousands on thousands of 


country over enjoy its remarkable helpfulness. 


Useful Day and Night 


Quickly, conveniently, it prepares your morning toast and 
coffee—and that is only a start in its many uses. For heating 


baby’s milk during the night—for the sick room, nursery, 


7 4 ofice —for 


the business girl in her room—for light ironing, 








Here is;the 
Toaster You 
Can Get Free 

by 
Acting Now 


Has a convenient 
folding handle—pre- 
pares delicious, crisp, 
brown toast quickly 
no taste from fuel. 


How to Get It. 


Go to your dealer 
and buy a Sterno 
Double Burner 
Cook Stove describ- 
ed on this page, and 
send us the guaran- 
tee slip you will find 
packed in the box, 
with your name and 
address, and toaster 
will be sent you. 

If already a user of 
Sterrio Canned Heat, 

send us five Sterno labels 
and we will send you the 
toaster free. If your 
dealer has not the 








4 ell 


hot water quick for shaving, soldering radio parts—for cook- 
ing or boiling scores of tempting dishes—wherever instanta- 
neous heat is what you need—you can depend on handy, 
compact, Sterno Canned Heat, always ready, and trust the 
Sterno Double Burner Cook Stove—sturdy, efficient, reliable. 
The new Sterno Double-Burner Cook Stove folds flat as a 
pancake for travelling use, sets up in a jiffy as a strong, sub- 
stantial cooking outfit, and sells for only fifty cents—a most 


2-burner stove, send us 
50c for the stove and the 
toaster will be sent with 
it. (Canada, 75c.) 











STERNO CORP 
Dept. 493 

9 East 37th St. 
New Y ork City 


I] enclose (check one of 


ONLY 


S oF 


| AT YOUR 
DEALER 


Double Burner Cook Stove 
Small size Canned Heat, 2 


} large tine C anned Heat 
In Canada 





Burner Cook Stove 
Small size Cannes Heat 


size Canned Heat 


Bast of the Rocky Mountains 
Double Burner Cook Stove Hie 
| pat Small size Canned Heat Ibe 
large size Canned Heat . 2be 
rf In the Far West 
i! 
| 


wonderful value. Made of double strength heavy 
gauge steel, it does practically all the ordinary 
kitchen stove can do—and beats it all hollow 
for convenience. Every home can afford it if 
only for the sake of emergency. Your home 
should have it. Get it now and get the toaster 
free, as explained in the side column. 





“ CANNED HEAT 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S. Gov't Permit for use only as a fuel 


the ee mt 

| Guarantee slip or 

) Five Sterno labels or 

} 50c (Canada, 75c) 
for ¢ doulfe burner stove, 
to comply with your con- 
ditions for a free toaster. 


Name 


Address 


| 





This c offer expires 

















aI ee 


Dec. 31, 1926 j 
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In 1906 C= In 1926 


The MARMON The MARME 
was Prest-OLite equipped _is Prest-O-Lite equipp 


still serving MARMO 


THE Marmon of 1906 was a great automobile -}+ the Marmon of 192% 


: 
is a great automobile -j- twenty years have brought many changes @ 
but Marmon’s belief in Prest-O-Lite has not changed <{- the steady 
advance of Marmon has been most noteworthy -j- today, it stands high 
in the company of truly fine motor-ears -t+ and Prest-O-Lite’s salir 
faction in having been able to meet the ever exacting requirements of 


Marmon is not slight +j- Prest- 


Q-Lite is proud of the long asso- 
ciation, and -j- so is Marmon. - y 


PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTOR-CARS AND RAD 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 














In the Heart 
of the 
Big Timber 


out in the great forest wilderness 
of French Canada designated as 
the Travoy, lived William Le- 
Grand and his twin sons, known 
as “The Two Reds’—giants of 
men, of tremendous strength and 
courage, and so similar in ap- 
pearance that it seemed as if na- 
ture had used the same mold to 
cast them. 

When city-bred Gwen Harris 
visited the Travoy to examine some timber land which her father had bought 
for her, she met these two splendid men of the woods, and her life became involved 
with theirs in a series of dramatic incidents. For a book that will delight lovers 
of the great forests and of stirring adventure out of doors, we recommend 


THE TWO REDS 
F TRAVOY 


By CLAY PERRY 


About the Author This Story Will Appeal 

Clay Perry, the author of “The Two Reds to lovers of outdoor adventure, especially 
of Travoy,” writes from long and intimate to those interested in the forests and their 
experience of life in the logging bush. At 
the age of twelve, he was employed as tally 


conservation. “The Two Reds of Travoy” 
is a really worth-while piece of fiction that 
boy for a crew of lumberjacks. Ever since 
that time, he has made a study of the for- 
ests and their people. 


not only presents a dramatic story, but also 
a wealth of forest lore, 


Price, $2.00 Net, at Your Bookseller’s 


CHELSEA 


79-89 Seventh Ge 





When it’s hunters’ day at | 
horse show—and the best jumpers int 
land are soaring over the hedges . 


—have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is Our highest wish, if ¥ ' 

like Camels. Camels contain the not yet know Camel q 

choicest Turkish and Domestic ~ 4 is that vou try them. Wé 
tobaccos. The Camel blend is the vite you to compare C 

triumph of expert blenders. Even with any other cigaté 

= on ee en, is the f made at any price. 
nest—made especially in France. 

Into this one com of cigarettes , “9 R. J. Reynolds Tobeeme 

is concentrated the experience : ; Company 

and skill of the largest tobacco ° Winston-Salem, N.& 

organization in the world. : 





